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present: “Goats trot about with the peasan 
cope. and are in admirable keeping 
with the wild beauty of the landscape. You 
hear their bleat from inaccessible mountains, and 
you meet them with the women by the well sides, 
and the running waters. A sudden tarn in one 
of the hill-tops brought us, one sultry morning, 
to where two young women had been filling thetr 
large brown water-pitchers ; one stood with her 
large eyes, whose lashes swept her cheeks, bent 
on the ground, the pitcher resting on her hip, and 
her cloak and apron, even her short woolen pet- 
ticoat falling into graceful draperies around her ; 


but now- 
a-days, not to have visited 
her lakes and mountains, her 
noble cities and harbors, her 
ancient rivers and her culti- 
vated tracts, is to be “un- F 
travelled” indeed. Quite as ab 
vividly individualized as any 
country in Europe, her peo- 
ple certainly present as re- 
notice of the student of hu- 
man nature, as those of any 
other land; and indeed her 
peasantry, perhaps, with 
their prominent 
are more interesting 
more individualized than any 
other class throughout the 
whole of Europe. Our first 
engraving (No. 1.) is an ac- 
of the series herein present- 
ed, and depicts a couple of 
peasant women, with their 
water-jars, at the side of an 
They are quite 
riental in their mode of 
ing water and other 


writer upon Ireland thus 
describes the very picture we IRISH PEASANT WomEN.—(No. 1.) 
1 


+ 
Iw the leading article of our Magazine for this 
month, we propose to ave the reader with a 
very attractive series of illustrations, relating to 
a country which is annually er of more 
and more interest to our own, and of a people 
who are monthly sending to our shores thou- 
j sands upon thousands of emigrants. It will be 
observed that our engravings are quite desultory 
in the themes selected, which purpose was adopt- 
ed to impart as much of ey as possible to 
} the subject. In times past the American tourist 
has nowy deemed Ireland to be worthy of an 
® especial division of time in his calculation for 
quids in jars upon the 2 y 
head ; and the scene might — 
be laid in Turkey without infor? 
outraging the general char- 
acteristics of the common 
women of the East. A 
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IRISH GIRL AND Kip.—(No. 2.) 


her companion, whose back was to us, was chat- 


tering away ‘most eloquently,’ her abundant 
‘hair was twisted into a knot behind, and fastened 


- with that object of Irish maiden ambition, ‘a 
. A+ twe-eared pitcher was bal- 
yt 


ed di tb ite seemly ; and this 


of limb. ay: is this the case among the 
highlands, where the country is peopled a 
brave and hardy race, de 


habits and customs are as unchanged as their 
mountain lakes, though civilization has cunning- 
ly entered where the foot of the invader could 
make no progress. 
Our seeond wing (No. 2.) ts a 
ee girl and kid, taken from ac hfe ; she 
upon one arm the roll of worsted stuff of 
home manufacture, which she is conveying to 
the neighboring dyer, leading a tethered kid 
“which she will sell or exchange. The pure 
Greek outline of her features is a marked char- 
acteristic of many of the peasant girls of various 


districts. This fact has been his- 
torically preserved by Harvey, the 
inter, who has, in the British 

useum, a series in oil, painted a 
number of years since from actual 
sketches, especially in Galway, 
where the present scene was 
Ireland opeaks eopectally of po- 

re 8 especially of a 
culiar character well known ‘ 
this country, the itinerant knitter, 
a woman who has no home of her 
own, if she is quick and clever at 
her calling, makes out a very 
living. "She will “go on a visit” 
for two or three months in “ the 
bad times,” or “‘ a hard summer,” 
to a neighboring farmer, and knit 
out her and lodging, steal- 
ing an hour betimes to keep “ feet 
on herself,” or to knit a pair for 
some poor “Christian” or pil- 

im—* that have no time to do 
it for themselves, on account of 
the hours they spend making their 
soul.” The knitter has invariabl 
a store of superstitions, and bo! 
old and new tales, and si 
songs—old ballads it does 
heart to hear, thrilling with 
the wild, earnest power of Irish 
harmony—and in the mountain 
it is not unlikely 

her wild melody long before 
you overtake her, as she goes, 
though long past the morning of 
life, straight as an arrow, and 
with a brisk mountain-step, from 
one village or solitary house to another. She 
is invariably well received, for though knitting is 
her profession, she is a “knowledgeable” wo- 
man in all things, and moreover a practical 
match-maker, taking part in general against the 
“ foolishness of love,” and siding with the fath- 
ers and mothers, unless indeed a rich you 
farmer fancies one “ not his equal all out, barrin 
the beauty,” and then the knitter is inclined to 
the “colleen ;” for “why should not the young 
farmer choose *—he has enough for both. Why 
not? he paid her double for every pair of stock- 
ings she ever knit him,—an’ troth it’s him that 
has the handsome foot and leg to set off a stock- 
ing.” The knitter professes perfect disinterest- 
edness in all matrimonial matters, and, perhaps, 
so deceptive is human nature, that she thinks she 
is disinterested, though the “might” is her 
“ right.”’ One indeed we knew, who had such a 
tender heart “ towards the innocent young cray- 
thurs in love,” that she was everlastingly in hot 
water with the elders, who declared she knit with 
* double needles,” signifying that she was deceit- 
ful, and consequently she was very unpopular, 
until the young persons she patronized married 
—then they did not forget her kindness. 

The “ knitters ” were not unfrequently “ keen- 
ers,” none being better qualified to celebrate the 
praises of the dead than those who knew 80 
much about the living; and the facility with 
which they “wove in” the various qualities of 
the person they “keened ” with the established 
themes of the death-song, evinced much tact, if 
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acel disiiay re of her fine- | 
| | 
‘° -<dropt. ber arm, and the cloak fell. These 
girls wetefollgyéd so lonely place by a goat, 
* who pritKed its at our intrusion.” 
The custom of carrying these burthens upon 
their heads makes the women remarkably erect, 
and they are _ very lithesome and free 
their wild hills and giens, and retaining almost | 
exactly their original characteristics, while their | 
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not mach talent. The knitter, 
“» mighty fine hand entirely ” at the “quilting ” 
—considered a very valuable acquirement—and 
can “ stitch in” the “ waves,” or “ diamonds,” 
or “hexagons,” ‘ wonderful !”—she can 

toss cups, and read them “ like print,” without 
once “setting down the needles ;” she has a 
knowledge in charms, and can keep off an ague 
fit, and give a cure for the heartburn, and her 
“cures” are greatly praised by the old people; 
for whether she prescribes “ herbs ” or “ roots,” 
she steeps, or did steep, them all in whis- 
key “ flavored” with a “little grain of sugar.” 
Her pockets are sometimes capacious enough to 
contain some dark-brown hard gingerbread cakes 
—an extraordi treat for the children; and if 
she goes to a station, she invariably brings away 
a bottle of holy water for her friends; she piques 
herself upon her “good breeding,” and oben 

u meet her, or her on the roadside, she 

variably makes both her needles and herself 
come to a dead stand-still, and then drops so low 
a curtsy that you wonder how she ever 
again. We are picturing the professional knit- 
ter; but nearly all the women knit more or less ; 
and the tourist will be sure to be surrounded by 
a band of them the moment he stops at any 
well-known resting-place. 

Our third illustration (No. 3.) represents a 
common Irish Cabin, but by no means of the 
poorest sort. The wild Indians of the West, 
and even the Esquimaux, construct their habita- 
tions with more care than do the humble classes 
of the Irish try. Mr. Tite, in his report 
to the Irish iety of London, thus describes an 
Irish cabin: “An Irish cabin, architecturally 
described, is a shed about eighteen feet by four- 
teen, or perhaps less, built of sod (mud) or 
rough stone, perhaps with a window, or a hole to 
represent one; itis thatched with sods, with a 
basket fora chimney. It generally admits the 
wet, and does not pretend to keep out the cold. 
A hole on the prane in front of the door, or 
just on the side, is the receptacle for slops, ma- 
nure and other abominations. This one room, 
wretched as it is, is generally all the shelter that 
is afforded for the father and mother, with the 
children, perhaps the grandmother, and certainly 
the pig; and therefore it ap- 
— to me obvious, that the 

rst and most necess 
change is, that there should be 
two rooms instead of one, 
that the dung-pit should be 
tat the back of the house 
nstead of in the front, and 
that a pig-sty should be pro- 
vided.” If by the roadside, 
instead of raising his dwelling 
above its leyel, so as to secure 
it from damp, the Irish peas- 
ant invariably sinks it below, 
considerably below, the level 
of the highway; making it, 
in fact,a drain to the road, — 
If on the side of a hill, he © 
never dreams of levelling the 
floor; on the contrary, we 
have seen numberless instan- 
ces where one gable has been 
two feet higher than the other, 


and the roof straight. We remember a 

ular instance where a wealthy farmer, we forget 
his real name, but we always called him “ Inigo 
Jones,” set about beliding a substantial farm- 
house on the side of the hill of Carrig. When 
the foundations were laid, a friend of ours asked 
him if he did not mean to level the part of the 
hill whereon he built his house. Level it!” he 

use myself, my people liv an 

it was so steep that the children te voll ine 
the bed every night, but sure they wern’t the worse 
for it, nor will I be, plase _ 

Of late years, undoubtedly, there has been 
some advance towards civilization in the exte- 
rior as well as in the interior of the Irish cabin ; 
very frequently now, they are whitewashed—a 
practice introduced during the terrible visitation 
of the cholera ;—but the progress towards a hap- 
pier state of things:has been grievously slow ; 
and in the more remote districts they retain their 

mitive characteristics, absolutely 
a. nature me shocking to h ity. i 

re is not o t. q 

Our next illustration (No. 4.) is of a bold and 
ae headland and rock, lying opposite to Scot- 
land in the county of Antrim, upon which are 
seen the ruins of Bruce’s Castle. Durigg the 
civil wars which devastated Scotland after the 
appointment of Baliol to the throne of that king- 
dom, Robert Bruce was driven out and obliged 
to seek shelter in the isle of Ra , in a for- 
tress whose ruined walls still retain the name of 
the illustrious fugitive. His enemies, however, 

ursued him even to this remote spot, and forced 

im to embark in a little skiff and seek refuge 
on the ocean. The ruins of Bruce’s Castle are 
situated on a bold and gg Fayre yy which 
is seen in our engraving. sketch, taken at 
a distance, barely shows the half-decayed walls 
of the ancient structure. 

Near the village of Ballintary, Antrim, there 
is quite an interesting “lion” known as the 
Hanging Bridge, (No. 5.) The chasm here rep- 
resented divides the island-rock from the main- 
land, and is in the immediate vicinity of the 
Giant’s Causeway. A modern tourist says: 
“ The chasm is sixty feot wide, the rock on either 


AN CABIN.—(No. 3.) 
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THE RUINS OF BRUCE’S CASTLE.—No. 4.) 


ide rising about eighty feet above the level of 
the water. Across this mighty rent a bridge of 
ropes has been thrown, for the convenience of 
the fishermen who reside on the island during 
the summer months. The construction of the 
bridge is very simple. Two strong ropes or ca- 
bles are stretched from one chasm to another, in 
a parallel line, and made fast to rings fixed per- 
manently in rock, across these, planks, 
twelve inches wide, are laid and secured; a 
slight rope, elevated convenient to the hand, runs 
lel with the footway ; and thus a bridge is 
rmed, over which men, women and boys, many 
of them carrying heavy burdens, are seen walk- 
‘ing or running, apparently with as little concern 
as they would evince in advancing the same dis- 
tance on terra firma. It is awful in the extreme 
to witness, from a boat on the water, persons 
passing and repassing at this giddy height—and 
a feeling of anxiety, closely allied to pain, is in- 
variably experienced by those who contemplate 
the apparently imminent danger to which poor 
people are exposed, while thus lightly treading 
the dangerous and narrow footway which con- 
ducts them across the gulf that yawns beneath 
their feet.” 

Our next illustration (No. 6.) depicts the fa- 
mous Port Coon Cave. The cave may be vis- 
ited either by sea or land. Boats may row into 
it to the distance of a hundred yards or more ; 
but the swell is sometimes dangerous; and al- 
though the land entrance to the cave is slippery, 
and a fair ion of climbing is necessary to 
achieve the object, still the magnificence of the 
excavation, its length and the formation of the 
interior, would repay greater exertion ; the stones 
of which the roof and sides are composed, and 
which are of a rounded form, and ded as 


it were in a basaltic paste, are 
formed of concentric spheres re- 
sembling the coats of an onion ; 
the innermost recess has been 
compared to the side aisle of a 
Gothic cathedral; the walls are 
most painfully slimy to the 
touch; the discharge of a loaded 
gun reverberates amid the rolling 
of the billows so as to thunder a 
most awful effect; and the notes 
of a bugle produced delicious 
h 


engravi 
(No. 7.) represents a portion 
that famous coast formation in 
the county of Antrim known as 
the Giant’s Causeway, the imme- 
diate scene being known as the 
Giant’s Organ, from the peculiar 
formation of the same. Stand- 
ing upon the causeway, elevated 
but a few feet above the level of 
the coast, the tourist will observe 
upon the side of the hill, imme- 
diately above him, the Giant’s 
Organ, a magnificent colonnade 
of pillars, laid open, as it were, 
by a land-slip, in the centre of 
the cliff, and reaching to the 
height of one hundred and twenty 


Our next illustration (No. 8.) 
represents a picturesque scene in the county of 
Kerry. The road from Kenmare to Killarney, 
for the first five miles, possesses little to interest ; 
it is nearly due north; but before entering on 
this road a deviation to the west will conduct the 
traveller to many objects of considerable beauty. 
A mile or two from the town are the ancient 
ruins of Dunkerron Castle, once the hospitable 
seat of O'Sullivan Mor; and Cappanacuss, 
another shattered castle of the same family. 
Farther on, the river Blackwater flows into the 
bay ; the adjacent scenery is highly picturesque ; 
the river rushes through a deep ravine, the thick 
sides of which are thickly wooded. Its source 
is a small dark lake among the Dunkerron 
Mountains, and near its mouth it is crossed by a 
bridge of two lofty arches, passing over a chasm 
of great depth. 

Twelve miles to the west, the antiquary may 
obtain one of the rarest treats which the country 
supplies, by visiting, on the verge of the coast, 
the singular fort of Staigue, or Staigue-an-ar, 
“the staired place of slaughter.” It is a circu- 
lar stone structure standing on a hill, within a 
deep hollow, formed by surrounding mountains, 
and open only on the south, to the sea. 
periphery is divided into ten compartments of 
steps or seats, ascending to the top; the whole 
surrounded on the outside by a moat twenty-six 
feet wide and six feet in depth. Mr. Windele 
considers it “a remain of the primitive Cyclo- 
pean or Pelasgico-Irish architecture, used in the 
early fortresses of Ireland, and indifferentl 
called ‘Cahir,’ ‘ Boen,’ and ‘ Caisiol.’” Val- 
lancey has pronounced it to be a Phosnician am- 

hitheatre, and describes it as unique. But since 
is time, many other erections of a similar kind, 
or varying from it in no essential points, have 


& 
— 
— 
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been discovered in various of the island, 
and in this district in parti x 

The artists who seek Kerry county to illustrate 
their portfolios, necessarily employ a native 
guide, a portrait of one of whom we give here- 
with (No. 9.), carrying his employer’s sketeh- 
book. Note his iar hat—not quite a “ can- 
been,” although the mountain blasts have mate- 
rially changed its shape since it was “9 bran- 
new beaver ;” his small keen y eyes; his 
“loose” good-natured mouth fo 
in abundance courteous, if not co , phrases. 
His coat was certainly not made b a Beats, nor 
his brogands by a Hoby; but the frieze suits well 
with his healthy and sun-burnt countenance, and 
the shoes are a fitting match for the sturdy limbs 
that have borne him a thousand times up the 
steep and high mountain of ia 

e “brogue,” or shoe, of the Irish peasantry 
differs in its construction from the shoe of any 
other country. It was formerly made of un- 
tanned hide, but for the last centary at least it 
has been made of tanned leather. leather 
of the uppers is much stronger than what is used 
in the shoes, made of cow-hide 
dressed for the purpose, and it never has an in- 
side lining like the ordinary shoe ; the sole leath- 
er is generally of an inferior description. The 

of making the brogue is entireiy differ- 
ent from that of shoemaking; and the tools 
used in the work comeing the hammer, pinch- 
ers and knife, bear little analogy. The awl, 
though used in common by both operators, is 
much larger than the largest used y the shoe- 
maker, and unlike in the bend and form. The 
great objects of strength and durability are 
sought to be attained, and super- 
cede all others. 

The town of Carlow is seated 
on the east bank of the river Bar- 
row, the “‘goodlie Barrow,” as 

penser terms it; its source is in 

aeen’s County, an in, 
through the of Portarling. 
ton, Monastereven, Athy, Carlow, 
Leighlin-Bridge, and Graigue-ne- 
managh, it forms a junction with 
the Nore, and both join the Suir, 
a few miles from Waterford. The 
Barrow is navigable for a distance 
of ss Hag miles. The town 
is modern in its gees aspect, 

nting a sing contrast to 
ts neighbor, the city of Kilkenny 
—so full of magnificent castella- 
ted and monastic remains. The 
by J ancient relic in Carlow is 
“the Castle.” It is situated on 
a gentle eminence, overlooking 
the river; and is said to have 
been erected by Hugh De Lacy, 
who was appointed lord-deput 
of Ireland in the year 1179. 
was built after the Anglo-Norman 
style of architecture; a square 
area, surrounded by thick walls, 
fortified and strengthened at each 
corner by a.large round tower. 
Until the year 1814, it had brave- 
ly withstood the attacks of time 
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and war; but its rain was effected by the care- 

of # medical doctor, into whose hands 
it came, and who seri to put it “in order” 
for the “ accommod ne insane patients. 
In the p: of his work he applied _ 
der, with some unexplained o! to the oun- 
dations, and in a moment co its destruc- 
tion, leaving but two of its towers, and the wall 
between them. Their present height is sixty-five 
feet, and the length from one tower to the other 


rth , is one hundred and five feet; as the ruin is but 


one side of a square, it affords a correct idea of 
the large space the castle formerly occupied. 
Oar engraving (No. 10.) is from a drawing, tak- 
en before it was so effectually ruined, As it was 


built to protect the English of the Pale, it occu- 


pies no minor station in Irish hi . In the 
reign of Edward II. it was made the -quar- 
ters of the senechalship of the counties of Car- 
low and Kildare, instituted in uence of the 
disturbed state of those districts. the year 
1361, Lionel Duke of Clarence established the 
uer of the kingdom in Carlow, and ex- 
£500 in fortifying it with walls, of which 
at present there is not a . In 1494, James 
Fitzgerald, brother of the of Kildare, be- 
sieged the castle. The lord-deputy, Sir Edward 
a proceeded at once to oppose him, 
when, after a brief siege, it was surrendered. In 
1534, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, who with others 
rebelled, had possession of six of the principal 
castles of Ireland, amongst which was that of 
Carlow. In 1641 the castle was reduced to 

extremity, but was relieved by Sir Patrick We- 
=e. In 1650 it was surrendered to Sir Hardress 

aller, who bombarded it with cannon. 


ex! 
pend 


HANGING BRIDGE OF CARRICK-A-REDE.—(No. 5.) 


| 
me — 


PORT COON CAvE.—(No. 6.) 


A field about half a mile distant, on the op- 
posite side of the river, in Queen’s County, is 
still pointed out as the place where Waller 
planted his artillery on the occasion. Ireton had 
previously summoned it to surrender, but in terms 
more than usually courteous ; informing the gov- 
ernor that “ we have been your gentle neighbors 
hitherto, doing little more than looking upon 
_ Bat the time being come now that we are 

ike to deal in earnest with your garrison, as ef- 
fectually and speedily as God shall enable us ; 
that I may not be wanting on m to save 
any of the blood which mer be spilled therein, I 
am willing, upon a time y surrender, to give 
terms to so fair anenemy.” The garrison was 
suffered to march out with the honors of war; 
but there are grounds for suspicion that its sur- 
render was effected bytreachery. “ This treach- 
ery,” says Carte, “was now grown universal, 
arising sometimes from the fears of the inhab- 
itants, and sometimes from the corruption, avy- 
arice or cowardice of the garrisons of the towns, 
and was the cause of the loss of the castle of 


fortune to 

meet as he stood to take an ing view of the 
venerable ruin. ‘“ Do see that large round 
breach, in the middle of the wall angers there, 
was the question in reply 
> an inquiry respecting the origin of its present 
dismantled appearance. “Yes,” we answered. 
“ Pray can you tell us how or by whom it was 
effected?” “Tobe sureI can. "Twas Cram- 
mel—Oliver Crummel, sir, who did it,” replied 
the man, warming as he spoke, and assuming a 
tone of no small importance, as it were, to show 


how fully he was acquainted with the subject. 


* Now, sir, if were to see 

the castle on the other side, or 

to enter it, and climbits walls, 

as. I have often done in my 

youth, you would see that the 

spot in which the breach is, is 

the weakest and least thick of 

any in the entire building; 

and well the crafty, cunning 

Crummel knew that, wher he 

planted his cannon right forn- 

enst that very 

how did he become acquainted 

with the fact of its being so ?” 

we asked. “ Why, then, I'll 

| tell you that too, sir,” rejoined 

y/, our friend. ‘“ Well, you see, 

h’/ when the castle was besieged, 

the poor fellows who were 

shut up within it, after a short 

time had nearly consumed all 

their provisions ; and water, 

which you know will not keep 

fresh for any length of time, 

was the first to fail them. 

There happened to be in the 

castle two or three old women, 

servants of the governor, and 

as the loss of these was to be 

preferred to that of a single 

om whom there were 

barely eno to maintain the siege—recourse 

was to the sending one of them during the 

night to the river, which, as you may see, runs 

hard by, for the purpose of drawing water to the 

castle. Well, as chance would have it, some of 

Crummel’s soldiers, wandering about at the time, 

fell in with the old woman, and carried her off to 

their camp, determined to have some sport out ot 

the ‘ Hirish hag.’ Learning, however, the ob- 

ject of the errand in which they had surprised 

er, and that she had been an inmate of the cas- 

tle, they resolved to turn the circumstance to 

their best advantage, and accordingly promised 

her restoration of om and a reward, provided 

she could conduct them into the , or in- 

form them of any way by which they would be 

likely to su in their designs. Frightened 

almost out of her wits by their Sireats and now 

encouraged by their promises, she acquainted 

them with the fatal secret, that the portion of the 

front wall to which, on the inside, the staircase 

was fixed, was, in fact, the only point that would 

yield at all to their artillery. In short, after 

some time, they agreed on the following terms: 

that she, being sent back to the castle, should, 

about the middle of the ensuing night, ascend the 

stairs that conducted to the battlemented 

surrounding the summit of the wall, and, stand- 

ing by its edge, should hold forth a burning 

torch to signify the place where the frailty lay. 

Like a fool, as she must undoubtedly have been, 

and like a wretched dupe as she proved herself, 

she kept her word, and exhibited at the ao 

ed hour the signal agreed on ; and Crummel, who 
had been most anxiously awaiting her ap 

ance, instantly discharged his shot in the direc- 

tion where the light was seen, and continued the 

battery until he succeeded in compelling the gar- 

rison to surrender. And now, let me tell you, 

that she was the first to meet her death on that 
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| We been favored with the 
owing, a8 among most popular of the 
many legends connected with the ancient castle. 
' It is given in the words of a gossiping old man, 
1 
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vated of the counties of Ireland, and has been 
termed “the garden of Erin ;” it is almost exclu- 
sively an agricultural county, its soil being ad- 
mirably adapted for the production of corn of 
every description—e fact that may account for 
the number of flourishing mills to be found in 
every district of it, the Barrow affording 
facilities for export through the towns of New 
Ross and Waterford, the river having been ren- 
dered navigable for boats of considerable size ; 
but the navigation requires still farther improve- 
ment. The principal mills are thos@of Mr. Al- 
exander, at Milford, and the Lodge Mills, at 
Bagenalstown, of which Mr. Crosthwaite is the 
present proprietor. The grain raised in this 
county bears a high price in the markets of Lon- 
don and Liverpool; its butter also is famous, 
competing with that of Cork and Kerry, and 
large tracts of rich pasture-land are occupied as 
dairy-farms. 

The establishment at Milford is one of the 
most extensive and celebrated in Ireland. It is 
situated about four miles from Carlow, on the 
Barrow, in the centre of a lovely valley, through 
which the river runs, surrounded by hills, and 
with the magnificent mountains, Leinster, Black- 
stairs, and Brandon, in the back-ground. The 
roof of the mill is flat, covered with terceira, 
formed of chalk, tar and sand ; the walls are cas- 
tellated, so that it has, from a distance, a very 
pleasing and striking effect. Plantations of fine 
trees are growing up around it, and the aspect of 
the whole neighborhood is remarkably cheering, 
comfortable and encouraging ; all giving tokens 
of the improvements that are proceeding under 
the direction of the enterprising proprietor and 
his sons. Roads have been opened through 
several of the adjacent moun- 
tains, and cultivation has natur- 
ally followed; the hedge-rows in 
— direction are as neatly and 
carefully trimmed as those of En 
land ; the cottages are exceedingly 
clean and well-ordered,—for they 
are frequently white-washed, the 
material being supplied “ gratis ” 
to every applicant ; many of them 
are covered with climbing plants, 
and, together with their sober and 
industrious occupants, bear un- 
questionable evidence of the vast 
importance of resident landlords 
in improving the face of the coun- 
try and the social condition of its 

pee The mill was orig- 
ly established in 1790, and was 


eigh 
order to 
more neces- 
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il 


sary to their own wants—rarely or never 
grinding it for their own use. Mr. Alexander 


es on his trade in corn at eight different 
laces in Carlow and the adjoining counties, 
m whence it is transported to Milford, to be 
converted into flour, and thence distributed 
through the country or exported to the English 
markets ; and he largely manufactures oatmeal, 
the character of which stands very high in the 
rincipal mart—Manchester, where it the 
t price. He has also a malting house, now in 
active work, although this branch was abandoned 
soon after the introduction of the existing malt- 
act, familiarly known in Ireland as “ the measure 


for making smuggling easy.” 
Ireland has termed “the of 
Great Britain,” and it is so to a considerable ex- 


tent ; its manufactures are very limited, and al- 
most its whole population are employed in the 
cultivation of the soil; yet itis notorious that in 
this country there are more acres capable of 
raising food, unemployed for any beneficial pur- 
pose, than are to be found in any other country 
of Europe. But every day increases their extent 
and their power; new systems of farming have 
been universally introduced ; in many instances 
they have doubled the produce; and in many 
more they have led the proprietors to convert 
into arable land whole tracts of formerly barren 
mountain and bog. Irish farmers are now losing 
their prejudices in favor of “old plans ;” the 
consequence is an enormous addition to the nat- 
ural resources of the kingdom. 

The next illustration (No. 11.) is that of the 
Church of St. Multose, Kinsale, of which Mrs. 
Hall says: “The parish church is dedicated to 
a female saint—St. Multose or Maultosia, by 
whom it is said to have been erected in the four- 
teenth century. Al is told ia connection 
with it. When the saint was building it, which 


she did with her own hands, she desired to place 


occasion—the old hag, as she deserved, having 
been blown to atoms—the victim of her own 
treachery.’ 
Carlow is one of the most fertile and best culti- 
“pr 
commenced on a large scale; the \ 
soil very rich, and based on 
a bed of limestone, which gives an 
inexhaustible supply of manure. / 
corn to be converted into flour 
whom grow only ee 
ten barrels, and sell — 
parchase materials 
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a large stone, too heavy for her to lift. Seeing 
two men passing, one a native of the town, the 
other a stranger to it, she summoned them to her 
aid ; the native refused to help her, but the stran- 
ger labored until her object was effected. Upon 
which she gave her blessing to the one, and left 
her curse with the other. Itis a remarkable fact, 
and one that does not eee upon the authority 
of tradition, that, generally, when two inhabitants 


of the town marry, they will not go through the 
ceremony within the walls of St. Multose, but 
_ are “united” at some church in the neighbor- 
hood ; and we were supplied with proofs in sup- 
ews of the legend, by references to several un- 

couples who had been so skepti- 


of Ki e, ) inferior to that 
of Cork, is capacious, deep, a well sheltered. 
It is defended by a s fort, called Charles 
Fort, so called in honor of Charles II., and erect- 
ed by the Duke of Ormond in 1681. 
Our next engraving (No. 12.) its Irish 
t women washing in the primitive manner 
adopted universally throughout the country dis- 
tricts, the clothes being beaten by sticks or small 
clubs, prepared for the purpose, by the side of 
some spring or eee Sk. i 
does entirely away with the necessity for soap, an 
article little known to these people. 


T, or produce 

terrible excitement. The dramatic ef- 

fect of the scene is powerful ; the darkness 
death-ehamber, illumined only by candles 


that glare upon the corpse—the manner of repe- 
tition or acknowledgment that runs round when 
the keener gives out a sentence—the deep, yet 
suppressed sobs of the nearer relatives—and the 
—— uncontrollable cry of the widow or be- 
reaved husband, when allusion is made to the do- 
mestic virtues of the deceased,—all heighten the 
effect of the keen ; but in the open air, winding 
round some mountain pen, when a mpeg 
son greatly beloved and respected, is ied to 
the grave, and the keen, swelled by a thousand 
voices, is borne upon the mountain echoes—it is 
then absolutely magnificent. Mr. Beauford, in 
a communication to the Royal Irish Academy 
remarks, that “the modes of lamentation, and 
the expressions of grief by sounds, gestures, and 
ceremonies, admit of an almost infinite variety. 
So far as these are common to most people, they 
have very little to attract attention; but where 
they constitute a part of national character, they 
then become objects of no incurious speculation. 
The Irish,” continues that gentleman, “have 
been always remarkable for their funeral lament- 
ations, and this peculiarity has been noticed by 
almost every traveller who visited them ;” and he 
adds, ‘it has been affirmed of the Irish, that to 
cry was more natural to them than to any other 
proverbial.” 

This keen is very ancient, and there is a tradi- 
tion that its origin is supernatural, as it is said 
to have been first sung by a chorus of invisible 
spirits in the air overthe grave of one of the early 
kings of Ireland. The keener having finished a 
stanza of the keen, sets up the wail, in which all 
the mourners join. Then a momentary silence 
ensues, when the keener commences in, and 
so on—each stanza ending in the wail. The keen 
usually consists in an address to the corpse, ask- 
ing him “why did he die?” etc. It is altogether 
extemporaneous ; and it is sometimes astonish- 
ing to observe with what facility the keener will 
put the verses together, and shape her poetical 
images to the case of the person before her. 
This, of course, can only appear strongly to a 
person : — with the language, as an 
merit which these compositions is m 
obscured in a 

The lamentation is not always confined to the 
keener ; any one present who has “the gift” of 
poetry may put in his or her verse, and this 
sometimes occurs. Thus the night wears away 
in alternations of lamentation silence, the ar- 
rival of each new friend or relative of the de- 
ceased being, as already observed, the signal for 
renewing the keen. The intervals in the keen 
are not, however, always silent—they are often 
filled up by “small plays” on the part of the 
young, and on the part of the aged, or more se- 
rious, by tales of fairie and phantasie ; nor is it 
uncommon to have the conversation varied by 
an argument on religion, for even in the most 
remote parts so large an assemblage is seldom 
without a few s ling Protestants. The 
keener is almost invariably an aged woman; or 
if she be com ively young, the habits of her 
life make her look old. One of this cast the ar- 
tist has pictured from our descripti 

Our next engraving (No. 14.) represents the 
Monks’ Tomb in the Abby of Mucross, Kerry. 


Although for a very long period the monks must 


12 
ake 
~ 
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ih e next illustrate (No 13.) the person of a 
i woman known in Kerry and other counties as a 
Keener, or paid mourner. She must be a sort of 
improvisatrice. The Irish language, bold, forci- 
: j ble, and comprehensive, full of the most striking 
tr epithets and idiomatic beauties, is peculiarly 
adapted for either praise or satire—its blessings 
: i are singularly touching and expressive, and its 
i curses wonderfully strong, bitter and biting. The 
rapidity and ease with which both are uttered, 
and the force of each concluding 
stanza of the keen, generally bring tears to the | 
\ 
\ 


Abbey of Mucross, in 
been puzzled to find out the 


usands of nameless men who have here found 
their homes ; but the try still point out an 
ancient, singular, and radely-constructed vault 
on the outside of the church, and immediately 
under the east window, where the bones of the 
holy fathers have become dust. Until within 
the last three or four years, the Abbey of Mucross 
and the adjacent churchyard were kept in a very 
revolting state. It is the custom of the Irish to 
inter the dead within a few feet, sometimes within 
a few inches, of the surface; and as the ground 
becomes crowded, it is often necessary to remove 
the remains of one inmate before room can be 
found for another. The consequence is, that all 
the old abbeys and churches are filled with de- 
cayed coffin-planks, and skulls and bones, scat- 
tered without the remotest care to d , and 
absolutely disgusting to the spectator. is re- 
has been entirely removed from Mucross, 
and now there is no disagreeable object to in- 
trude upon the sight. 

The next picture (No, 15.) represents an old 
crone and a young Irish peasant girl, the latter 
having come to ask some important question of 
the reputed witch, is awaiting her incantations 
and mood. It is an actual and frequent scene. 
It is from Mrs. Hall’s valuable and justly es- 
teemed work. She says: ‘“‘ From the 
— we a of them, Mr. Wei 

rodu accompanying print. 
The aged crone appeared to be bent 
double by age; she clasped in her hand 
a long rough stick, which she used as a 
‘divining rod’ for the discovery of 
‘spring water.’ The girl—who was re- 
markably handsome —was evidently 
watching until the oracle found voice, 
for it was sufficiently ap t that the 
consultation was one no i 
moment. The friend who was our 
companion knew the girl, and addressed 
her; she was prompt with areply. ‘I 
stood at her door with the rising sun,’ 
she said, ‘to know who charmed away 
the cow’s milk, that my mother paid her 
to find out; and to know also about a 
little matther of my own.’” 

Our last ning (No. 16.) of the 
set, represents one of the oft-occurring 
scenes of the mountain districts, wherein 
the police have arrested a t for il- 

distillation of whiskey, and are 
conducting him and his effects to prison. 
In the choice of our subject, that of Ire- 
land and the Irish, we have been influ- 


INCIDENTS OF THE INDIAN REBELLION. 
Some circumstances that came under my no- 
tice were very distressing. A man shot in the 
head, and who was J from his 
wound, was tended by his little daughter, appar- 
Saks pup oo we 
im m and pity as we . 
comfort her. One of our servants, when he 
joined us later in the day, brought with him a 
ttle boy, about seven years old, whom he found 
his dead father, who had been shot, 
and from his horse. The dead man, 
the child and horse Wye Se gee, and our ser- 
vant charitably took the child, and placing him 
before him on his own horse, brought him into 
camp. I became possessed too of a small white 
dog, which, with a baby six or seven 
months old, was found | on a bed, from 
whence the mother, frenzied, I suppose, by terror, 
had fled, and left herchildbehind! The little one 
was sitting up and laughing, pleased at the 
horses and soldiers as they passed. The child 
was also brought on, and given to the care of a 
woman in our camp, and the little dog was sent 
to me. I was told of a woman who, in the action 
of Beejapore, was endeavoring to escape with her 
child, but in the agony of fear she clasped it so 
closely to her side, that she had squeezed it to 
death, and was still flying with it hanging over 
her arm, dead and cold.—Mrs. Dubberley 
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posterity 
places where they are interred. Time has min- 
ried their remains with those of the tens of | 
uy 
Ba 
enced by a to give as mach of 
variety, in our illustrated articles as — 
sible. In our next subject, we shall > 
select quite another theme, and thus 
from month to month, give the readers 
of Ballou’s Dollar all the 
variety and impart to work all of 
varied interest possible. Thus at the -< = 
close of each six months there will SS eee 
be a completed volume, and at the {== 
close of each year two volumes of six 
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BLACK NED. 
BY JAMES 8. DAVIS. 


A.most exactly in the centre of the kingdom 
of France, lies a little mountain town, called 
Montai It is in the extreme northwest cor- 
ner of the department of Puy de Dome, and on 
the road from Montlucon, in that of Allier, to 
Clermont, the chief town of the former depart- 
ment; and is just at the point where the travel- 
ler, going southward, leaves the plains of the 
Bourbonnois for the rocks and mountains which 
diversify the surface of Auvergne. 

In the course of one of my many peregrina- 
tions through France, I reached this place, one 
evening, about sunset, somewhat tired and very 
hungry. “Ze Cheval Blanc,” the “ White 
Horse,” was the better looking of two public 
houses which spread their signs to the breeze ; 
and I found its accommodations as good as I 
could reasonably expect in such a os 

I shared the hospitalities of the Cheval Blanc, 
on that occasion, with a tall, dark-looking trav- 
eller, with an immense bluish-black 4 
had reached the place a little while before I did. 
This person I found to be decidedly taciturn and 
unsocial, and, after several unsuccessful attempts 
to enter into conversation with him, I finally gave 
him up, as one of the impracticables. 

But though I had ceased to talk to the man, I 
did not find it an easy thing to quit thinking 
about him. I cannot say that I found him inter- 
esting ; at all events, he certainly was not at- 
tractive; though there was about the 
man which made me desirous to know something 
more about him. 

From the few words (of French) I heard from 


my fellow-traveller’s lips, I felt sure that he was 


not a Frenchman, and I was in- 
to think English was 

i ve tongue. Supposing this 
much to be th 
point was to find out whether he 
was English or American. It was 
of no sort of consequence to me, 
which he was; but my vagrant 
imagination would speculate on 
the subject in spite of me. 

I ae English to him, occa- 
sionally, and though he evidently 
understood me, he replied only in 
French. If I could have had ten 
or fifteen minutes’ conversation 
with him, even in French, I could 
easily have settled the question of 
his nationality ; but the conversa- 

e tion was like the handle of a jug 
—all on one side. He did nothing 
* but nod his head, for yes, or shake 

+ it from side to side for no. 

This extreme reserve had a v 
English look; but the man h 
not. He looked much more like 
a Yankee—an American—and I 
had a strong suspicion that he was 
an individual of that universal na- 
tion. But what could a Yankee be 

doing in that out-of-the-way place? You may 
think that that — might be asked apropos 
of myself as well as of him. But the cases were 
not parallel. Anybody would know that I was a 
traveller, and bent only upon seeing the country ; 
and if they didn’t know, I was always ready and 
willing to tell them all about it. Anybody, on 
the contrary, would know that he was not a trav- 
eller, per se; and that is all they ever would 
know—from him. 

While I was indulging in a train of exceed- 
ingly unprofitable speculation on these points 
the object of them took himself off to bed; and 
I thought the most sensible thing I could do was 
to follow his example. And I'll bet I sleep 
more than he does, thought I. If I have any 
skill in reading the great of human nature, 
that man’s heart bears within it that “ perilous 
stuff” which “ murders sleep.” 

It was thus that this stranger’s appearance and 
deportment operated upon me; and fatigued as 
I, was, it was a long time before I could get him 
out of my head and go tosleep. And when I 
did sleep, it was not mending the matter much. 
I had thought queer thoughts of the man while I 
was awake, and I dreamed still queerer dreams 
of him after I had gone to sleep. 1 can recall 
little or nothing of the particulars now, but I do 
remember how he made his ap ce, ON One 
occasion, in the character of Bluebeard, and after 
killing half-a-dozen wives, turned into Tom 
Thumb, and sat astride of my nose, puffing to- 
bacco-smoke into my nostrils, from my own 
meerschaum 


This dream was very suddenly dispelled. 1 


thought that the had resumed his orig- 
of Blusbeard, and that he was 
Greggin me away to share the fate of his mur- 

ing to shake me awake, a strong grip on 
ap dedien Mine host was as pale as if he 
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had to do with Bluebeard himself; and so he 


had. 
“Monsieur! monsieur!” he shouted—“ are 
a doctor?” 

For a man to come, in the middle of the night, 
and shake you roughly out of a sound sleep, in 
order to ask if you are a doctor, might not, im- 
probably, in a choleric temperament, be provo- 
eative of pugilistic demonstrations, which might 
be consummated before there was any time for a 
satisfactory explanation. I am quite choleric 
enough, you will say, for any such catastrophe. 
But Thad not the least idea of assuming a hos- 
tile attitude. On the contrary, I was most grate- 
ful to Monsieur Bruneau, for rescuing me from 
Bluebeard, even in imagination. 

Besides, having had a few seconds for reflec- 
tion, it did not require any great brilliancy of 
genius to suggest the probability that it was not 
mere curiosity to learn “ what I did for a living,” 
that had roused ‘Monsieur Bruneau from hi 
warm couch at two o’clock in the morning. I 
therefore simply ee in the affirmative, and 
waited quietly for farther developments. 

“ Then,” continued the landlord, “ for heaven’s 
sake, get on your clothes, as quick as ible, 
and come with me to the blue room. The tall 
—. with the heavy black beard, has cut 

gate 

“T knew wasn’t going to any sleep, 
-said I, as I bounced out bea” aad 
huddle on my clothes. “ My prognosis antici- 
pated sleep-murder, but did not go so far as self- 
murder. Cut his throat, has he? Well, I’ll 
bet two to one he hasn’t done it right. He has 
made a bungle of it—I know before I see it. 


There is not one man in a thousand that knows 


have been less mis- 
tified or more edi- 
fied if it had been 
in his own tongue. 
However, I had by ~ 
this time finished 
my hasty toilet, as 
well as my o 

vations upon the 
art of throat-cut- 
ting, and I motion- 
ed to mine host to 


I reached that sky- 
colored chamber, I 
found the very iden- rw 
tical condition of 
things that I had i 
anticipated. The uf 

throat was cut, true 
enough, and al- 
most from ear to 
ear ; but it was not 
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a good many cases of in my time, 
and among them all I have never seen the thi 
done properly but in one single instance. In 


that case, there was a small, clean, neat incision, 
not three inches long, and less than one inch in 
depth ; and yet the job was done thoroughly and 
effectually. The man died immediately. 

It was done with a scalpel, and the man who 
did it was an anatomist. And nobody but an 
anatomist knows how to doit. The operator gen- 
erally takes a knife or razor, and saws away 
directly in front of his windpipe, till he has made 
a great hideous gash, sev inches deep—and 


he calls that cut his throat. 
Supposing that has done the work effec- 
tually, he ws away his instrument, and lays 


himself down, expecting to die comfortably in a 
few minutes. But, to his great surprise, death 
don’t come for days, perhaps weeks, perhaps 
never. He has done g to make him come. 
He has touched no vital part, and the great ugly 
wound is not 
But one who really knows how to do it, in- 
stead of sawing at his windpipe, makes a small, 
neat incision, in the side of his neck, divides the 
carotid artery, secundem artem, and bleeds to 
death quietly and scientifically, in a few minutes. 
And then, every ignoramus sings out that he has 
“ cut his jugular,” and therefore must die; when 
doesn’t matter a — 
e has cut ugular or not; cut 
thas is all that’s wanting. That 


im. 

But what a fool I am to be talki in 
this ridiculous fashion. The fact is, 
at it, whenever I get achance. I can’t “sink 
the shop,” that is the truth. I never could. 

But about this stranger. He had cut his throat, 
and as I had anticipated, in the usual unscien- 
tific manner. It was absolutely butcher-like. 
His throat was horribly mangled, but still he was 


| 
; 
how to cut his throat properly. It is a small 
matter, perhaps, but then, you know, ‘a thing 
that is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ 
The landlord stared. My soliloquy was in 
English; but it 
may be doubted 
| 
perly cut, for all 
that. I have seen ee 
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not killed, and might continue to live some days. 
When the landlord and his attendants attempted 
to bind it up, he tore it open in such a sivage 
manner as to render his case still more hopeless. 
It was when this occurred that the landlord 
came to wake me. 

By the time I reached his bedside, he had 
become too weak to do himself any farther in- 
Sia and had indeed fainted from loss of blood. 

hile he was in this condition, I dressed the 
wound carefully, and it as mre ee | as 

ible. Four days and nights I watched by 

is bedside. On 

witnessed many fearful death-scenes, but none so 

horrible as this. He was sane the ter part of 

the time, and not actually insane fthink, when 
he committed the fatal deed. 

I will attempt no description of this ogee 
death-bed. You may have some idea of what 
it was, after you have heard a brief sketch of the 
principal events of his life. He had written a 
sort of autobiography, which I found among his 
effects after his death. has been lost, 
but I have retained the'most of it in my memory, 
and I will transmit it to you, as nearly as I can, 
in his own words. 

For ten years or more, the name of “ Black 
Ned”’ was « terror to the dwellers on the frontiers 
of Texas. I am that“ Black Ned.” My entire 
name is Edward Burns. I was Worn in a quiet 
hy in the Great Valley of Virginia, between 
the Blue are and the Alleghany Mountains. 
That part of Virginia is ly peopled by de- 


@ fifth day he died. I have |: 


scendants of Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians and Germans, chiefly from 
Pennsylvania. The majority of 
them are somewhat rough, but a 
simple-hearted, honest race, 

cueing very few characters like 
myself. y father was a farmer 
on a small scale—a r anda 
hard-working man. e had no 


family, however, but my mother 
and myself, and might have got- 
ten along very well, if it had not 
been for one serious defect in his 


education—he had never learned 
the art of saying no. His good 
an 


nature was continually getting 
him difficulties, 
preven him from making any 
» progress towards the attainment of 
a competence. I don’t know that 
I was by nature more depraved 


. than other boys, but my parents 
were so indulgent with their only 
child that he generally did as he 


m 
" quick at learning,” but I played 
truant almost as often as I thought 
proper, and only learned w 
pleased me. I must have had 
pretty good natural abilities, for 
even in that way, I managed to 
pick up shreds and patches of edu- 
cation sufficient to give me, in af- 
ter years, a certain d of su- 
periority over those with whom I 
associated in my turbulent career. The first 
marked step in the downward path, which I can 
now call to my recollection, occurred in this way. 
One fine August a when I was perhaps 
ten or eleven years old, I started alone to go to 
church. My father was sick, and my mother 
could not leave him. 

“Hillo! Where are you going?” 

It was in this manner that I was aecosted by 
Richard Savin, a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, who had only been living a few months in 
the village. 

“Tam going to mectin’,” I replied. 

“To meetin’, hey? What a jolly big fool Pan 
must be, to go and shut yourself up where Par- 
son Long can holler at you for an hour at a lick, 
and old Squire Saunders snorin’ so loud you 
can’t even sleep.” 

“Don’t you never go to meetin’, Dick ?” 

“Me? Notany, 1 thank you—much obliged 
to you. I used to go though, when I lived over 
the Ridge. Five or six of us boys had a meetin’ 
every Sunday, and we used to sing a hymn they 
call ‘ High, low, jack and the game.’”’ 

“Do you mean you per cards ?” 

“Pla cards ? le play cards? Me— 
shoekin’ ; I used to read pasteboard picter-books 
sometimes—but play cards—never. It’s agin my 

“What are you going to do to-day ?” 

“ Well, if you must know, Squire Saunders 
has give me an invite to a cold, collation—a sort 
of picnic—all alone, by myself, in the corner of 
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/ eased, and generally pleased to 
ED mother was especially lenient to 
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no intention of ing with Dick at first, 
but J wont on talking with him, and walking the 
same way he did, until I was half a mile or more 
away from the church, before I thought about it. 
“There,” says Dick, “ there’s the last bell ring: 
in’. You can’t get therein time now. Youw 
better come to the collation.” . 
“T can’t indeed, Dick. Father and 
How are they going to know anything 
ow are they 
itt You needo’t tall ‘em where you was, 


They'll think you was at church.” 

By ments like this, Dick at last succeeded 
in inducing me to go with him. I hadn’t the 
least idea of what he meant by his “ collation,” 
till at Squire Saunders’s 

, where my companion began to help ° 
Sa very freely, ly recommending me to 
ue the same course. . 

“Why, Ned,” said he, “I’m surprised at you. 
The squire will certainly be offended, if you 
slight his collation in this way. Gather up as 
many as you can find, of the very largest and 
best, and put ’em into this bag, and carry ’em 
into the woods.” 

“But that’s stealin’, Dick.” 

“Blatherskite! Who ever heerd of sich a 


as stealin’ watermilyons? We'll take a 
ba and old Saunders will never know the 
difference—you may just bet your head on that. 

e—here 


Lyielded to Dick’s arguments, most powerfull 
backed by my own appetite. We prod seh off al- 
most a cart-load of melons and hid them in the 
bushes. We then took 
our places at the “ col- 
lation,” and ate till we 
could eat no more. 
When we came to a 

rom his - 
& paper in which it was 
enveloped, while I 
watched him very at- 
tentively. 

“ Gracious ness, 
Dick !” said I, at last, 
“what queer-looki 

! Where 
you get them? What 


are they for ?”’ 
Ha, ha, 


SJ 


a! ell, ™m 
grandmammy’s 
to Guinea, if you aint 
jest about the greenest 
young un that ever 
sprouted !”” 

“ They’re cards, aint 
they, Dick ?” 

“Rather think they 
are, old hoss—bran 
new ones, too, jest out- 
er the store. Shove 
your limestone sof: 
to this ere log, an rh 
show you how to use 
them. 


KEENER, oR PAID MOURNER.—(No. 13.) 


I moved up the rock I was sitting 

then and there initiated into the mysteries of 
” all fours,” “seven up, 
ever its proper appellation may 

me fascinated me, and before J rose from my 
‘limestone sofy” the sun was low in the west 
and I had lost my shin of the stolen watermelons, 
I went home, told an eoncocted fib 
to the old folks, and thus ended my first day of 

, flagrant, unmitigated wickedness. From 
time forward, Dick became my preceptor in 
kind of y iniquity, from ing at 
to hen-roosts, and an apt scholar 

he found me. 

My poor father never recovered. preme- 
ture death saved him many a heart-ache. It sad- 
dened me for a a little while, but I soon learned 
to rejoice in the additional freedom which my 
fond mother’s lax government afforded me. 

One dark, rainy evening, I heard Dick’s si . 
whistle about dusk. I went out to meet hi 
and he asked me to walk awhile with him. 


" A nice night for a walk, upon my word,” 
alt I, as we went out of the gate towards the 

elds. 

“Tt is a nice night,” said Dick; ‘just the 
kind of a night I’ve been praying for—a first- 
rate ni -git like it, but f ima 

“ Well, you ma e ut for my part, I’ 
rather have a dry tein than a wet po A Come 
in under the shed here, and I'll talk to you as 
much as you please.” 

“Ned,” said my companion, as soon as we 
were within the shed, “you were wishing for 
something this morning, and saying you would 
do anything to get it.” 
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TOMB IN THE ABBEY OF MucROsS.—(No. 14.) 


“T was wishi 
“Just so. A 


i ht anything about 
afraid of a dock That wee a fear 
that troubled him even less than it didme. His 
father was a before him, and he had been 
case-hardened from his very mother’s milk. 

“1 know a man,” continued Dick, “ not three 
miles off, who will pay usa fair price for eve 
sheep, or hog, or calf, we bring him, and furnis 
a light wagon to haul’em with, too. I reckon 
we could manage to pick up a few fat wethers 
such a night as this—couldn’t we ?” 

The proposition startled me a little at first. I 
had never stolen anything but fruit and the like, 
thus far. But Dick soon found arguments to 
quiet my scruples. We started off at once, and 
before morning, Colonel Fowler, the “ big bug” 
of our neighborhood, had lost some of his finest 
sheep, and we had, each one of us, twenty-five 
dollars in his pocket. 

This was the entering-wedge to numerous acts 
of depredation of a similar r, which we 
managed to on without detection, though 
not altogether without suspicion in some instan- 
ces. In the meantime, my mother married 
again. After that, I was less looked after than 
ever. Indeed, I was now entirely beyond the 
control either of my mother or my stepfather, 
and they had almost ceased making efforts to re- 
strain me in any _.. 

I loved my mother, She was as kind and 

, a8 I was savage and disagreeable. But 

me was far from being attractiveto me. The 

most pleasant thiny there, was a little sister 

Katie, who was born when I was about seventeen 

yo old. She was a beautifal child, and she 
ved me with all her little heart. 

Dick was a shrewd scoundrel, and his age ore 
him some advantages over me in those days. 
We had been adroit enough to lay our theft at 
the door of the free see and few suspected 
us. Emboldened by continued impunity, we 
an to look for higher game. Old Mr. 

watch-maker and jeweller, had just 


now 
Fant, t 


returned from Baltimore with an 
unusually valuable stock of watch- 
es, jewelry, etc. He slept at some 
distance from his store, though in 
the same building. We ob- 
tained ion of a key which 
fitted lock exactly. These 
temptations were more than we 
could withstand. One dark night 
we entered the store, lit a candle 
and fell to work, swiftly but noise- 
lessly, to fill a small bag with 
glittering eet I was already far 

ne in wickedness, but I actually 


uddered as I noted the expres- 
ti sion of Dick’s 


y, cruel eyes, 
as the over the heavy 
age 

ndfu ewelry, as 
disappeared within the 
was fearful to behold. 

“Come, Dick, let’s be off,” 
whispered I, as I put in the last 
of the watches. 

“No, no,” he replied, ‘‘there’s plenty more 
things back there. I’m for ing a clean 
sweep as we go.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, when 
the back door opened, and in walked the owner 
of the articles we were making so free with. His 
entrance was so noiseless, that we were standing 
face to face before we had the least idea that any 
one was stirring. I dropped the bag, and started 
torun. I had known the old gentleman since 
my childhood, and had always had the greatest 
respect for him. But before I had fairly turned 
round, I saw a bright bowie-knife flashing in the 
air above his head, and then his blood spouted 
out upon the counter, and upon the body of his 
murderer ! 

“ Great God !” cried I, “ what have you done?” 

*T’'ve done-what had to be done—what could 
not be helped,” replied Dick. ‘ Dead men tell 
no tales—and he would have had a pretty tale to 
tell on us, if we’d a’ been fools enough to let 
him live.” 

The old man was already dead. As I saw his 
long, gray hair stained with the blood which was 
still trickling from the wound, I grew dizzy and 
sick at the sight. I stag to the door, and 
urged Dick to follow me; but he would not 
come till he had everything he wanted. This 
bloody deed made a t sensation of course in 
that quiet community ; but its very atrocity served 
to shield us from suspicion. It was generally at- 
tributed to two strangers from Richmond, who 
had been lounging about the village the day be- 
fore. I had some very severe twinges of re- 
morse for a few days, but when I thought of our 
three or four thousand dollars” worth of fesse 
I soon suffered the idea to console and harden 
me, though I always envied Dick the perfect 
coolness with which he treated so foul and terri- 
ble a murder. But what were we to do with 
our booty? We could make no use of it where 
we were, and it was soon decided that we should 
carry it to Baltimore. This pleased me exceed- 
ingly, for a visit to one of the t Atlantic 
cities had always been one of my favorite “ cas- 
tles in the air,” often dreamed about, but with no 
hope of the dreams ever coming true. 


gloat 
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The before I left, when I went home, 
having been absent all day,as usual, my little sister 
Katie rose up from her crib, in the corner, held 
out her white, round, chubby little arms, put up 
her rosebud of a mouth for a kiss, and cried out : 

“ Buddy tam home to Tatie!” As I pressed 
my lips to those of the innocent child, I left a 
tear upon her cheek. Jt was the last J ever shed! 

Next day I went to Baltimore with Dick, 
where we commenced a life of the most riotous 
dissipation. There are few places in 
where the means and appliances for such a course 
of life and companions therein, are more abun- 
dant or more easy of access. Such means and 
such companions were soon found, and soon 
completed our education, and qualified us for the 
most advanced degrees of wickedness. 

Dick was excessively fond of gambling, and 
indulged in it to the utmost, so that his new 
Seam oe soon cleared him out, to the last 
penny. hereupon he borrowed ten dollars of 
me and returned to his village home. For my 

t, I was too well pleased with my taste of city 
Pabits to relinquish them while I had any of the 


material for a jolly life left. About a fortnight 

after Dick’s departure, I received a letter from 

* him, of which the following is a copy, verbatim 
et literatim: 


“Dear Nep :—I set down to rite you a few 
lines, which I hope you will burn them, and not 
let noboddy read them but yourself, as soon as 
you gitthem. The reasin you will see when 
= come to read them. Fur I want to tell you 

w that Curnel Fowler and all his famaly ex- 
cept his hosses and ni and sich like, which 
is sont down to the Big Spring Farm, is gone to 
Philadelphy to see some big doctor thar about 
Mrs. Fowler’s new rology in the face. And thars 
all the teaspoons and teapots, and a waggen-lode 
of silver things, besides Mrs. Fowler’s dimons 
and nicknacks and gimcracks, wuth thousands 
and thousands of dollars, and not a sole left in 
the house but only the overseer, half a mile off. 
Now you jis come home quick as the devil’il let 
you, and weel dig a big hole in 
the groun’ and bury all them 
things, and when the hallabaloo’s 
all over, weel slip ’em off to Bal- 
timore, that is, arter we’ve tuck 
’em outen the house, which we 
kin do jist as easy as kiss your 
hand, and come rite off, and yours- 
an-so-forth Ricnarp Savin.” 


My fands were ng low, and 
I therefore needed no urging to 
cause me to return at once. When 
I reached the village, I found that 
Dick had made everything ready 
for the burglary. I had arrived 
after dark, and was anxious to 3 
get away again without being seen 

anyone. I therefore persuaded 

ick to go on with the job that 
night. Favored by a broken pane, 
we man to get into a window, 
and thus into the house, very qui- 
etly. We advanced cautiously 
along the passage, looking into 
all the rooms as we went. 


“ Furies !” ejaculated Dick, in a energetic 


sure 
“ Can’t you hear his breathing *” 


I did hear it, sure h. 
“Tread easy now,” said Dick, “and we'll see 
if there’s anybody else here.” 

We soon satisfied ourselves that all the other 
rooms were empty. 

“T tel) you what it is, Ned, if that fellow in 
thar wakes, we’ll have to finish him, and you’re 
the one that’ll have to doit. I know the com, 
and know whar the things is, and you don’t. 
While I go and get them together, you will have 
ta watch and if he wakes, slit his windpipe. 
There's no other way to keep him from hoilerin’.” 

This arrangement was not at all to my taste. 
Bad as I was, I had never committed murder, 
and I was loth to do it now. He had once lived 
in the house, and knew all about it. I could not 
refuse to take the part assigned me without back- 
ing out altogether, and that I was unwilling to 
do. I reluctantly consented to take my place at 
the door of the room in which the sleeper was, 
leaving a candle burning in the hall outside, so 
as to throw a faint light into the room. 

I could not see face of the person in the 
bed. I could see ing indeed but a confused 
h of bed-clothes. 1 was silent, except 
Dick’s step above stairs, the ticking of a clock 
which had been set going in the pases’, and the 
deep breathing of the sleeper. 1 sometimes fan- 
cied 1 could hear the breathing of a second s 
er, 80 light as to be scarcely audible, and only 
occasionally so. The silence was becoming ex- 
ceedingly oppressive, and I began to think that 
Dick was an age in getting through with the 
job. He was now directly over my head, and 
seemed to be moving some wy y- Sud- 
denly there was a loud crash—it had apparentl 
fallen to the floor. I cursed the fellow’s aa 
ness, and glanced uneasily at the sleeper, who 
muttered something, turned over, and then rose 
on one elbow, as if to listen. i sprang to the 
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bedside, and buried my knife twice. in the heart 
of the indistinctly seen figure. The warm blood 

over me, and a pang shot into the 
very depths of my soul, as I said to myself, “I 
am a murderer!” At that instant Dick reached 
the door, with a candle in his hand, and the light 
shone full upon all objects in the room. I sawa 
sweet little face emerge from the bedclothes near 
the wall, two little white arms were stretched 
towards me, and a well-known childish voice 


exclaimed : 

“ Buddy tum home to Tatie !” 

The arms of the unconscious child were dab- 
bled in blood, as she stretched them forth to wel- 
come her mother’s murderer ! 

Yes, I had slain my own fond, indulgent 
mother. She and her husband had been invited 
to stay in the house till the proprietor’s return 
from the North. They would have both been 
there that night, but my stepfather was acciden- 
tally called away to sit up with a sick man. 
With a mark upon my forehead as terrible as 
that of Cain, I fled to Texas, and there became 
Black Ned,” the and leader 
Se fearing God, nor man, nor 


But the doom of the 
me, and the life of the “ Wi 


‘was ever on 
Jew” 
to that 


have already said that I had ceased to , and 
I may well add that I had ceased to smile. A 
wild, reckless, joyless, scornful laugh, such as 
devils might indulge in, was my only attempt at 
mirthfulness. 

One summer evening, with rob 
haps murder in my heart, I entered the ne 
of an English settler, near the Neuces. A lovely 
little girl stood by the door, and as I opened it, 
oe her hands and cried out—* Buddy tam 

me!” 

With a howl of anguish, I turned away, 
sprang upon my horse, and rode off at a furious 
speed, as if I might thus escape the vulture of 
remorse which was gnawing at my heart. 

I could rob no more. I tried war, and fought 
like a madman. I tried rum, and guzzled like a 
brute. I roamed through all countries, and tried 
all means of excitement, all modes of self-forget- 
fulness. But never did I find one cool drop of 
comfort with which to moisten the parched lips 
of my despair. But the wretched farce of life is 
almost over now. Madness and death are about 
to drop the curtain. Already I feel the fire of 
insanity tingling in my veins. Already I see 
the devils rising from the bottomless pit, and 
beckoning me with bloody claws and grinning 
lips, while deep down among the curling flames, 
and the writhing myriads of the damned, I see 
the arch fiend himself, stretching forth his steel- 
tipped talons towards me, and screaming in tones 

orrid mockery and hellish discord, “ Buddy 
tum home to Tatie !”” 


and per- 


To live with a true economy is to live wisely. 


The man who lives otherwise no prudent re- 
gard for his own happiness. But there is no 
worse folly than false economy. 
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was a peaceful and happy one, com 
hell upon earth which has so many years been 
my portion. A whirl of excitement and never- 
' ending turmoil, of rapine, robbery, crime, cruelty, 
murder, madness, danger and death, was as the 
vital air, without which I could not live a single 
day. But a few hours of rest and reflection 
i would conjure up spectres which drove me many 
times to the very verge of madness. Years of 
: this wretched existence rolled over my head. I 
y 


THE GARDEN SWING, | 


BY GEORGE G. SMALL. 


O, it was a golden halo, 
One that never, never plays 
O’er the span of one’s existence, 
Only in his childhood days. 
And it was amid this glowing, 
When our hearts were on the wing, 
That we fleetly swept the roses 
In our grand old garden swing. 


Neath the tree beside our cottage, 
When the sumuer day was done, 
Gathered we by happy numbera 
In the golden setting sun. 
Then the tune and childish chorus 
From the mountain back would ring, 
As we courted cooling zephyrs 
In our grand old garden swing! 
Muse I often now in manhood 
On those joyous times of yore: 
Seem to see my father smiling 
On us from the cottage-door. 
Though life’s summer time is with me, 
T can see its fairer spring; 
And behold my loves in childhood 
Gathered by the garden swing. 


THE STEEPLE OF PLUMVILLE. 


BY GIACOMO 8S. CAMPANA. 


“How are you, Mary? And how is Aunt 
Polly ” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Crow ; Aunt Polly is pret- 
ty well, I believe ; but I have just this very min- 
ute got home. Walk in.” 

These words were spoken at the front door of 
an humble, but neat-looking cottage, in the out- 
skirts of Plumville, the speakers being an elderly 
female of a peculiarly sombre appearance, and 
a pale but pretty maiden of perhaps twenty-two 
years of age. ' 

Mrs. Crow was sombre-looking both in conse- 
quence of her exceedingly lugubrious expression 
of countenance and of “the customary suit of 
solemn black” in which she arrayed herself. No 
one had ever seen herin a light-colored garment, 
and her complexion was almost as dark as her 
dress ; and even her hair had not grown percep- 
tibly whiter for many years. In fict it looked as 
if it was keeping its original dark color from 


sympathy with the sable hue of everything about 
it. 


“Good evening, Mrs. Brail,” said she, as an- 
other female, some ter or twelve years younger 
than herself, met her at the door, and escorted 

2 


her into a little parlor, at the left of the entrance. 

Tt was a very humble room, but its perfectly 

clean and tidy appearance bespoke neatness and 

order on the part of the inmates. Mrs. Brail had 

a pleasant but very pale and rather sorrowful- 
countenance. 

“ Take off your bonnet, Mrs. Crow,” she said, 

hospitably, but not very cordially; “we will 
have tea now in a few miuutes.” 
_ “ Well,” replied the other, “I declare, now, I 
don’t know as I can stay,” (removing her bon- 
net as she spoke), “ for the Widder Martin is ex- 
pected to die every moment, and I was on my 
way over there, when I thought I would just run 
in for a minute or two, and cheer you up a little. 
And, to be sure, they are all at sixes and sevens, 
over there, and very little of anything good to 
eat a-going. Besides, their tea is awful bad. I 
wonder that a woman that can afford it, like Mrs. 
Martin, doesn’t keep better tea. But she allers 
was close and saving all her life. Poor woman 
— it’s little good it will all do her now! She 
can’t possibly live more’n a few hours. Jist 
abont your age, Mrs. Brail; aint she? And 
that cough of yourn, too, is very much the same 
sort of a cough as she’s got. I never do like to 
say anything to make people down-hearted ; but 
you are a sensible woman, Mrs. Brail, and wont 
mind being told that you have the very exact 
look that Mrs. Martin had when she first began 
to fail. Yes, you've got the very same peaked 
look about the nose, and the very same black 
places underneath your eyes. Ah, well! we all 
must die, but I tell you, as a friend, that you’ve 
got no time to spare in making your prepara- 
tions for the great change, for it’s a comin’ on 
you very fast, you may depend upon it. I'll 
take care to be about when the time comes, and 
you may trust me to have you laid-out properly. 
I know how it might be done.” 

Mrs. Crow had that very uncommon failing with 
elderly ladies—she loved to hear herself talk ; 
and there is no telling where she would have 
stopped, if the tea and its accompaniments had 
not made their appearance and afforded employ- 
ment for her talking apparatus of a still more 
agreeable character. Mrs. Crow liked to talk, 
amazingly, but she liked to eat even better, and 
a short respite was allowed to poor Mrs. Brail, 
the attack being diverted in the direction of the 
tea, bread and butter, etc. The onslaught wasa 
most vigorous one, and protracted to the utmost 
verge of human endurance by the lugubrious 
lady. At last, however, a sigh of repletion an- 
nounced that Mrs. Crow’s appetite was gone, 
while at the same time it indicated the regret she 
felt that she had not another to take its place. 


The tongue thus liberated began to wag, as natu- 
rally as water rans down hill. 

“Not heard nothin’ from Robert yet?” she 
inquired. 

“Nothing,” replied the poor widow, with a 
sigh from the inmost depths of her mother’s 
heart. 


“ No, nor you never will hear nothing ; though 
I s’pose you’re hardly foolish enough,to think 
that it’s possible for him ever to come back again.” 

The widow answered only with another sigh. 

“ The boy’s drownded — dead as a door-nail, 
long ago; and it wouldn’t be no kindness for to 
try to persuade you for to believe anything else. 
The Lord gives and the Lord takes away, by 
shipwreck or otherwise ; and you ought to resign 
yourself to the will of the Lord and prepare to fol- 
ler him. I don’t mean to follow him down there 
among the petrifyin’ carcases and dead men’s 
bones, down to the bottom of the sea—though they 
dosay it haint got no bottom. What I mean is to 
follow him into the other world, any way it may 
please Him to take you—whetber it should be 
through the means of that there church-yard 
cough of yourn or any other. But, bless my soul 
and body, there’s eight o’clock a strikin’! I 
shouldn’t wonder now if Mrs. Martin was to take 
it into her head to go and kick the bucket afore 
Iogot there, arter all! It would be jist like her. 
She allers did seem to take a satisfaction in dis- 
appointin’ people.” 

And away went Mrs. Crow, as fast as she 
could waddle, for fear that death would get the 
start of her. Death-beds, and winding-sheets, 
and coffins, and funerals, were holiday matters 
to her, and she never allowed such pleasures to 
escape her, if she could possibly help it. 

Poor Mrs. Brail! The reader need not be 
told that such a visit did not tend to cheer her. 
Good Mary Brent perceived the deepened shad- 
ow on ser brow, and did her best to dispel it, 
though her own heart was but little blither. 
They were both mourners, One mourned an 
only and dearly beloved son; the other almost 
an only, and certainly a most dearly beloved, 
friend. The individual thus mourned and thus 
beloved, was Robert Brail. His father, like him- 
self, was a sailor—captain of a merchantman. He 
was a worthy and a most energetic man, and if 
he had lived, the fortunes of those who bore his 
name would in all probability have been far dif- 
ferent from what they now were. 

But it was not so to be. In the opening of 
his days and at the very commencement of his 
career, he was suddenly cut down by the hand of 
the universal destroyer. His illness was a long 
and an expensive one, and at his death his wid- 


ow and her little Robert were left without a pen- 
ny, and without a friend who could assist them. 
Mrs. Brail herself had been a poor orphan girl, 
without any near relations. Her husband had 
come from a distant part of the country, and she 
knew little or nothing about his family and kin- 
dred. In these wicked times there is really some- 
thing noble in the spectacle of a handsome young 
widow, toiling, virtuously, year after year, for a 
bare pittance wherewith to feed and clothe herself 
and her dependent offspring, while temptations 

in most alluring shapes swarm all around her. 

Such a one was Mrs. Brail. Many a weary year, 

of such patient toils and struggling for daily sub- 

sistence passed over her head. 

The bitterest drop in the poor widow’s cup of 
sorrow was the thought that she could not give 
her beloved boy even a common-school educa- 
tion. She struggled hard to accomplish that 
mach, but the iron heel of circumstances kept 
her constantly down. Hers was the daily, night- 
ly battle, with hunger, and cold, and every dis- 
comfort ; and not always a successful one. And 
when, as often happened, sickness was joined to 
those grim monsters in array against her, the 
poor widow’s heart almost failed her, and tempted 
her to self destruction. 

Almost, but not quite. Religious principle was 
strong within her, and her darling smiled upon 
her in the very jaws of despair. But under such 
circumstances, the necessities of the mind were 
of course forced to give way before those of the 
body ; and Robert, though well-trained to work, 
knew nothing of books. 

The boy was strongly inclined to become a 
sailor, like his father, and as soon as he was old 
enough his mother yielded to his wishes, bitterly 
regretting, however, that his want of education 
must ever prove an insurmountable obstacle to 
his advancement. At twenty-two years of age, 
Robert Brail was a thorough practical seaman, 
but still “ before the mast,” and likely to remain 
there. At this time, however, an incident of 
some importance came to vary the even tenor of 
the family history. 

Mrs. Brent, who had been a dear friend of 
Mrs. Brail in the days of her girlhood, wrote her 
a letter on her death-bed, in which she beseeched 
her to be a mother to her daughter Mary, her 
only child. Mrs. Brail most willingly accepted 
the sacred trust, and Mary Brent, far from being 
a burthen, proved to be the stay and comfort of 
her life, in the absence of her son. Though not 
exactly a beauty, Mary was a very pleasant-look- 
ing girl, warm-hearted, kind, good-tempered and 
industrious. She had received a very fair Eng- 
lish education, and at the time of her mother’s 
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death was trying to get an education as a teach- 
er. Though not quite eighteen years of age, she 
was a better scholar than most common district- 
school teachers. Such a school was vacant in 
Plumville, and she had reason to think she could 
get it. Upon consultation with her new guar- 
dian and adviser, it was finally resolved that if 
the school could be obtained, Mrs. Brail should 
remove to Plumville, and Mary and she, throw- 
ing their resources into one common fund, should 
live there together, The school was finally se- 
cured, and the plan carried into effect. 
_ When Robert next returned from sea, he had 
the gratification of seeing his mother installed in 
anew and comfortable home, and with a new 
and most agreeable companion. 
“Mother,” said Bob, as they sat at breakfast, 
the morning after his arrival, “it really does my 
heart good to see you so nicely moored, in such 
asnug harbor—and with such a nice little craft 
for a consort,” he added, witha sly glance at 
Mary 


“Yes, my dear boy,” replied the mother, “it 
was akind providence that sent Mary to live 
with me. The dear girl isa comfort to me in 
every way, and by joining our little earnings we 
will be able to live better than I have done this 
many aday. IfI could only see a reasonable 
hope of bettering your condition, my dear Rob- 
ert, I should be perfectly satisfied and contented. 
Upon the whole, now, don’t you think it would 
be better for you to quit the sea ?”’ 

“ Quit the sea, mother ?” cried the young sail- 
or. “ Bless my soul and body, you might just 
as well ask a whale or a porpoise to leave the sea 
asme! Either one of ’em could stay ashore just 
as well as I could,” 

“But don’t you think, Robert, you could re- 
main on land atleast long enough to improve 

your education a little? The want of it, you 
hae only dificalky in the way of your 
becoming an officer.” 

“ Ay, ay, mother; I know very well that’s the 
place where the riggin’ chafes, And I know too, 
that better larnin’ is the only sort o’ spun-yarn 
to sarve it with. But where the dickens am I to 
find it, mother? How is Bob Brail to pay for 
schoolin’, even if the time could be spared ? And 
if there was no other difficulty, how do I know 
whether I could learn at all or not? Why 
mother, it’s so long since I handled a book, that 
when I get hold of one I feel as awkward as a 
land-lubber would a-tryin’ to furl a royal. And 
as for writin’—you might as well send a baby 
aloft, in a gale o’ wind, to pass the weather ear- 
ing. A year or two ago, I could build up a sort 
of a kind of a pot-hooky consarn that might pass 


muster for Robert Brail; but now I can’t 
do that much not to save me from sinkin’.” 

“ Well, Robert, what would you say if a per- 
son could be found who would undertake to teach 
you, in spite of all that, and trust you for the 
pay, too, until you could make it perfectly con- 
venient to discharge the debt ?” 

“Say? I'd say he desarves to be made com- 
modore of all creation; and ifhe ever finds his 
ship a sinkin’, he can have Bob Brail’s head to 
stop the leak with, just for the askin’. But you 
don’t mean to say there raly is such a man—do 
you, mother ?” 

“No, Robert; there is no such & man; but 
there is such a woman, or girl, at least.” 

“How? What? You don’t mean Mary? 
You don’t mean Mary Brent, do you, mother ?” 

“T do mean Mary.” 

“ Great guns and little fishes! But mother’s 
ajokin’. Isn’t she jokin’, Mary ?” 


“No, Robert; I will teach you all I know, 
Nothing could give me more 


most willingly. 
ure. 

“Hooray! Hooray! Huzza for General 
Jackson! Please excuse me, Mary, but I’d bust 
right up, if I didn’t holler a bit. But you don’t 
know me, Mary. You'll have a tough job of it 
—indeed you will. There’ll be no lack o’ tryin’; 
but then you see I’m so rusty about such things 
—as rusty—as rusty—as—as one of old Captain 
Noah’s ark-anchors. I hardly know one rope— 
I mean one letter—from another. But, bless 
your little heart, Mary, if you are willin’ to try, 
I'll clap on stun’-sails, alow and aloft, every rag 
that'll draw; and if sink a tryin’, it will be be- 
cause they run me under; and not because I 
don’t try hard enough.” 

“Thave no fears of the result,” said Mary, 
with a becoming smile, and a still more becom- 
ing blush. 

“ Well, if you can only manage to beat a little 
writin’ and ’rithmetic into my thick skull, ’'l 
contrive to pick up a morsel 0” triggerometry, or 
whatever you call it, and a little bit o’ naviga- 
tion, somehow or other—the book part of it, that 
is. If I can only get a start once, I can manage 
about the practice, easy enough.” 

“T can teach you theoretical navigation, Rob- 
ert,” said Mary, modestly. 

“You? Well, may I never heave at a cap- 
stan, if you aint just the head-captain of all the 
little gals I ever did see, yet; the very Lord 
High Admiral of ’em !” shouted Bob, in an ex- 
tasy of enthusiasm. 

The whole affair was arranged on the spot, 
and the tuition was commenced that very day. 
It was the hardest work poor Bob ever did in his 
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life. The order to reef top-sails in a roaring 
gale would have been less formidable than many 
of the gentle Mary’s calls for recitation. Not 
that there was any failure on his part to appreci- 
ate her amiable and attractive qualities. It was 
just the reverse. He had suchy exalted opinion 
of her and so small an opinion of himself, partic- 
ularly in the book-line, that he absolutely trem- 
bled in her presence ; and to make a blunder in 
her presence, was not very unlike being broken 
on a wheel, as formerly practised. 

This sensitiveness, however, had the effect of 
making him work like a steam-engine ; and the 
censequences were such as to astonish even him- 
self. In about half the time allotted for the pur- 
pose, he had acquired a very fair knowledge of 
writing and arithmetic, and of the elements of 
mathematics, including navigation, together with 
the rudiments of English grammar and geogra- 
phy. Above all, Mary had awakened within 
him a taste for reading and improvement, and 
excited a thirst for knowledge, which never could 
be quenched. 

Comparatively learned as he had become, Bob 
did not by any means lose his humility. He 
still thought Mary as far above him as the heav- 
ens are above the earth, and this idea for a long 
time prevented him from hinting in words what 
his eyes had often told her, that is, that he loved 
her as his own life. He had resolved that before 
many years elapsed he would tread the deck with 
a speaking-trumpet in his hand instead of a rope’s 
end, and then-—perhaps—but it was time enough 
yet to think of alj such far-away matters. 

The fact is, Mary was certainly a most admi- 
rable girl, but Robert now was not unfit to be 
her husband. Thanks to the training of his ex- 
céllent mother, the numberless temptations of a 
seaman’s life had passed off from his character 
like water falling on a well-oiled surface, leaving 
hardly a trace behind ; and his intellectual abili- 
ties were by no means to be despised. Physica)- 
ly, his superior was hard to find anywhere. He 

was tall and fingly-formed, with a frame combin- 
ing strength and activity to an extent very sel- 
dom met with. In short, Bob was a man, every 
inch of him, and well calculated to attract the at- 
tention of the softer sex, under any circumstances 
whatever. 

Tt was a gad day for three loving hearts, when 
the good ship Titan sailed from New York with 
Robert Brail aboard of her, bound for Canton. 
Bob was still “before the mast,” but he had ex- 
eojient opportunities for acquiring that knowl- 
edge which he felt sure would before long place 
him in a different position. 


Robert had sailed before, and from whom he had 
experienced much kindness. He was glad to 
see the transformation which our hero had under- 
gone, and promised to give him such assistance 
as would enable him before long to become as 
well skilled in navigation as he now was in prac- 
tical seamanship. ‘For the sake of these advan- 
tages, the young sailor did not hesitate to relin- 
quish the efforts which he had been making to 
obtain a situation as a second-mate aboard of a 
small brig, and made the voyage to Canton. 

Great was the widowed mother’s joy when she 
received the first letter her boy had ever penned ; 
and that of her friend Mary, if less demonstra- 
tive, was perhaps no less heartfelt and sincere. 
Three such letters had gladdened their hearts, 
and in a few months more the writer himself was 
to be with them. 

Bob wrote that the captain had done all and 
even more than he had promised, and through 
his influence and his own merits combined, there 
was every prospect of his obtaining, for the next 
voyage, the place now occupied by the second 
mate of the Titan, who was far gone in consump- 
tion, and would hardly live to reach New York. 
From her son's wages, Mrs. Brail had reason to 
count upon a nice little addition to the family 
stock, for having acted as an officer during the 
greater part of the voyage, he was sure of receiv- 
ing a considerable bonus in addition to his pay. 

One day in the midst of these bright anticipa- 
tions, Mrs. Crow appeared, like a bird of ill- 
omen, and, without preface or preparation, in- 
formed Mrs. Brail and Mary that the Titan had 
been lost in the Indian Ocean, with every sou on 
board. She had heard the news from the house- 
keeper at Mrs. Tartuffe’s, and had brought a 
New York paper with her to show’ that there 
could not possibly be any mistake about it. 

For once in her life, Mrs. Crow had a full feast 
of others’ woes. With the thorough apprecia- 
tion of an enlightened amateur, or we should 
perhaps say of a professional mangler of hearts, 
she watched the effort of her soul-harrowing com- 
munication, and revelled in the agony which it 
produced. The world, alas, contains many mon- 
sters of this sort, who show themselves to be 
thoroughly imbued with the leaven which La 
Rochetoucauld insists is to be found, to some ex- 
tent at least, in all of us, since “ there is some- 
thing in the misfortunes, even of our best friends, 
to give us pleasure.” Those like Mrs. Crow, 
however, are more commonly found among the 
more polished ranks of society, among those who 
have abundant leisure for such amusements, and 
who conceal their ghoul-like propensities beneath 
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__ [twas aterrible thing for two hearts thus 
buoyed up to the very heaven of hope to be 
stricken down at one blow into the very bottom- 
less pit of despondency. To the hapless mother 
it was almost a death-blow. For many weeks 
she lay hovering upon the confines of the grave, 
and it was months before she could walk abroad 


is so precarious, poverty followed sickness like a 
shadow, and the lone femal2s soon found them- 
selves stripped of everything beyond the bare 
necessaries of life, and even they were often ob- 
tained with the greatest difficulty. Mrs. Brail 
was just beginning to take her part again in the 
labors of the household when Mrs. Crow made 
the visit with which our story commences. 

About a fortnight after the date of that visit, 
Mrs. Brail and Mary were snatching a few mo- 
ments of rest after the fatigues of a long summer 
day. Twilight was just about to deepen into 
night, when they heard a succession of screams 
in the lane which led to their little cottage. 
Short hurried steps, and the rustling of garments, 
accompanied the screams, and in a few seconds, 
Mrs. Crow, all disarranged and dishevelled, and 
pale as a sheeted corpse, rushed into the room. 

“A ghost! A ghost!” she gasped, as she fell 
into a chair, staring towards the door, with eyes 
almost starting from their sockets. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter, Mrs. 
Crow ?” asked Mary, as the frightened woman 
entered the house. 

“T have seen a ghost!” she replied, stopping 
to take breath at every other word, “ just as plain 
as I see you this minute. I was a-comin’ round 
by the old church-yard wall, when, just as I 
passed the. corner, it riz right up out of the 
ground, not ten feet from me !” 

“ What did it look like ?” said Mrs. Brail, as 
she advanced towards her visitor. 

“ Well, if it hadn’t been so awful tall and ter- 
rible-lookin’, I should say it was the sperrit of 
your son Bob. It looked a heap like him, but 
it was paler nor any corpse you ever seed, and 
so thin, and translatent, so vaporish and mistical- 
like, that I could see the gravestones through it, 
easy. The hair was all hangin’ down straight, 
and drippin’ with water, as if it had just riz up 
out of the sea. But then it was eight or nine 
feet high, at the very least, and—O, Lord—Lord- 
«mercy !—O !—O !—there it comes, this minute ! 
Lord bless us—just look-ee there! 0! O-h-h-h !” 

Tn an agony of fright, Mrs. Crow backed her- 
self into the farthest corner of the room, point- 
ing at the same time at the door, where there ap- 


peared, in the gathering gloom, a pale and ghost- 


ly shape, having a spectral resemblance to the 
outward form of humanity, A scream, which 
burst simultaneously from Mrs. Brail and Mary,’ 
was soon overpowered by a manly voice, crying : 

“ Avast! Avast there with your screaming ! 
T’m not a ghost, nor a dead man, neither, though 
I dare say I do look like one. Don’t you know 
me, mother 

The agitated woman gave one doubtful gaze 
at the half-visible features of her beloved son, 
and then, with a wild shriek of joy, fell fainting 
into his arms. Mary Brent was hardly less af- 
fected than her “ Aunt Polly,” but the cares 
which the latter required served to prevent her 
from sinking, as she had done, beneath the dver- 
whelming tide of joy. It was not long before 
the trembling mother was able to realize the full 
fruition of her new-found happiness, and to listen 
to the story of her son’s adventures. 

The Titan had actually been seen to go down, 
with all on board, and in such a raging sea that 
it was thought impossible that a single soul could 
survive. Five of the crew, however, managed 
to support themselves upon a fragment of the 
wreck, till they were discovered and rescued by 
a Japanese junk, and carried to the port of Nan- 
gasaki, whence they eventually found their way 
to the Cape of Good Hope, penniless, and almost 
naked. 

After many hardships, vexations, and delays, 
two of the shipwrecked sailors, of whom Bob 
was one, succeeded in getting aboard of a ship 
bound for Boston. She had her fall comple- 
ment of seamen, however, and the two sailors 
could do nothing better than work their passage 
to the United States, on sufferance, in the char- 
acter of supernumeraries. The idea, however, of 
a large amount of wages awaiting his arrival in 
New York, kept Bob's spirits up, and he whistled 
a merry air as he entered that city, on foot, in 
rags, without a cent in his pocket, and worn al- 
most to a skeleton by the fatigues, starvations 
and various hardships, which he had undergone 
since his shipwreck. 

Two hours later, the poor fellow was leaving 
the great metropolis, and he tried very hard to 
raise another tune to keep step by; but it sound- 
ed more likea dead march than a quickstep. 
Poor Bob had met with a heavy disappointment. 
The owners of the Titan had failed, and his 
hard-earned dollars, with many thousands more, 
had gone down in the ocean of bankruptcy. 

Slowly and tediously, by doing little jobs of 
work as he happened to find them, Bob managed 
to work his way to Plumville. He found ita 
far more difficult matter to “ work his passage ” 
over one hundred miles of land than over one 
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miles of sea. At last, however, he 
.Teached his..place of destination, and the first 
person he saw was Mrs. Crow. He had no time 
to speak to her, however, for she immediately 
took to her heels with a nimbleness for which 
few would have given her credit. He was com- 
pletely fagged out, and could only follow with 
a slow and tottering step, which brought him to 
the cottage in the midst of Mrs. Crow’s descrip- 
tion of his transparency and enormous stature, 
_ Having finished his story, Bob turned round 
to speak to the old lady, but she was no longer 
there. She wad one ofa sort not easily morti- 
fied, but it is nevertheless supposed that she had, 
on this occasion, some faint idea that she had 
been cutting rather a ridiculous figure, and had 
therefore taken an opportunity to decamp while 
the others were too much occupied to pay any 
attention to her movements. 
Our bold-hearted sailor now felt himself in 
something ofa quandary. The family finances 
were at the very lowest ebb, and it would never 
do for him to remain in Plumville. If he had 
been aware of the state of things at home, he 
would have contented himself with writing to 
them, and would have remained in New York, 
with the view of shipping aboard of the first ves- 
sel he could find. But it was too late to remedy 
that now. He was hundreds of miles from the 
nearest seaport, and no means of getting there, 
without “ shot in the locker.” 


While “ chewing the cud of perplexity,” as an 
Oriental story-teller would probably say, he re- 
ceived a letter from an old ship-mate in New 
York, which served to increase his regret at hav- 
ing left that port. This correspondent had been 
for two or three the second officer of a 
“ Liverpool Liner,” but he had recently received 
the offer of a chief-mate’s birth on board a large 
clipper ship, in the East India trade, and he was 
resolved to accept it, if he could find a suitable 
person to supply his place in the packet. 

This second-mateship Bob could have if he 
wished, and it was in all respects a better situa- 
tion than he could have hoped for ; but, in order 


to obtain it, he must be in New York by the 26th 
of June, and it was now the 22d. With a long- 
drawn sigh, Bob refolded the letter and put in 
ithis pocket. He was utterly penniless, and there 
was no one to whom he could apply in such an 
emergency, It was impossible to raise the mon- 
ey necessary to place him in New York, with 
the indispensable outfit, in the time specified ; 
and there was no use in saying another word or 
thinking another thought about it. He resolved 
to dismiss the thing from his mind, and say 
nothing about it to his mother or to Mary. 


It was past noon of the day on which Bob had 
received the letter, and he had been vainly scour- 
ing the streets of Plumville for hours, in search 
of something to do. His health was good, his 
strength nearly restored, and idleness was poison 
to him. As he was trudging homewards, with 
a very long face, his attention was drawn toa 
group of men looking towards the new church, 
on the other side of the street. This church was 
the pride of Plumville, and the especial pride, 
and boast, and honor, and glory, of Solomon 
Tartuffe, Esq., whose money had been the prin- 
cipal means of building it. 

Mr. Tartuffe, or Squire Tartuffe, as he was of- 
ten called, was not a learned man, nor a man of 
talent, nor an eloquent man, nor a witty man, 
nor a Virtuous man, nor a handsome man; but 
he was something far more important than any 
or all these things—he was a rich man. Though 
he had commenced operations at the extreme 
foot of the social ladder, he was now on one of 
the topmost rounds—higher at least than any 
other man in Plumville. 

He had often boasted that he could buy and 
sell the whole place; and perhaps he told the 


truth. At all events, nobody disputed the fact 
that he was immensely rich. He was very prom- 
inent too in church-matters, and very fond of let- 
ting people know it. It was a favorite saying of 
his, that he liked to do things “ fair and above 
board.” Among the things which he always 


took care to keep “above board,” were his 
charities. Nobody could accuse him of ever 
making any secret of them, and chief among 
them was the new church. 

As we have already remarked, this church was 
the glory of Plumville in general, and of Squire 
Tartuffe in particular ; and the glory of the 
church was its steeple. ‘To tell the truth, this 
steeple had been constructed on such ambitious 
principles, that it was altogether out of propor- 
tion to the size of the place, as well as to that of 
the church to which it belonged. In allusion to 
this, some one had written, in conspicuous char- 
acters, on the front door of the edifice : 


“ 

The church had been finished but a_ short 
time, and the day following that of which we 
write was appointed for the ceremony of its con- 
secration, and was to be a grand gala day in 
Plumville, It was looked forward to with mach 
pride by Squire Tartuffe and his fellow-secre- 
taries, and with a considerable infusion of jeal- 
ousy by those who were attached to other de 
nominations. Jn common honesty, however, 
we should say that the provincial Dives was 
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rather tolerated, than esteemed, even by those 
thost deeply interested in the new church and 
steeple. 

Guided by the eyes of the crowd, Bob looked 
up at the steeple and saw that the iron rod 
which sustained the weathercock had given way, 
just at the top of the glittering ball which it sur- 
mounted, and was now bent forty-five degrees or 
more out of the perpendicular. The vane (a 
darling conception of Mr. Tartuffe’s genius) 
consisted of a not-very-well-proportioned pony, 
who now lay on his back, pawing the airin a 
style that was rather ludicrous than graceful. 

“ Bless my soul!” said Mr. Tartuffe, as Bob 
drew near; “bless my soul! what a terrible 
misfortune! The very day before the dedica- 
tion! Could anything in the world be more 
vexatioug* And the bishop will most probably 
be here to-night! It is too bad—positively too 
bad for anything!” And here Mr. Tartuffe 
looked at the steeple, and emitted a very low but 
emphatic ejaculation. Bob said it sounded like 
“ Ellen Ann Nation !”” but who she was, or what 
she had to do with the church, he never could 
discover. 

“Perhaps the thing might be mended,” sug- 
gested Bob, diffidently. 

“ Mended?’ cried the squire, honoring the 
speaker with a supercilious stare. ‘The dedi- 
cation must take place to-morrow morning. The 
bishop is coming a hundred miles for the express 


purpose. All the carpenters in the county 
couldn’t put up a proper scaffolding in double 


the time.” 

“ Perhaps it might be done without scaffold- 
ing,” suggested Bob again. 

“You think so, do you?” said the squire, 
contemptuously. “I'd like to see the man that 


would undertake it. I would give him five hua- 


dred dollars for the job.” 

“Perhaps a man might be found to do it for 
less than that,” suggested Bob, once more. 

He knew very well that Tartuffe would never 
give five hundred dollars. 

“ Maybe you could find a man who would do 
it for less ¢” 

“Perhaps I could.” 

“Perhaps you would like to try it yourself?” 
said the squire, with a sneer. 

“ Perhaps I would.” 

“And perhaps you'll let us know what you’ll 
do it for?” 

“ Perhaps I will, if you ask me.” 

“ Will you, indeed? How much, then ?” 

“Tf you farnish a rope, Vil do it for one 
hundred dollars?” 
“And who are you, pray ?”’ 
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a sailor, and my name's Bob Brail.” 

_ Anotion was gradaally dawning upon the 
squire’s mind that there might possibly be some- 
thing in Bob’s proposition, after all. Ile was a 
native of a seaport town, and he knew pretty 
well what sailors could do. Even a desperately 
forlorn hope was better than none at all. So he 
said, at length : 

“Well, I'll give you an order for as ‘much 
rope as you'll want, and I’ll pay you a hundred 
dollars, if you succeed. I s’pose you can’t do 
much harm atrying.” 

Bob obtained the order, put it in his pocket, 
and hurried away to make his preparations for 
scaling the steeple. 

This rope which he was purchasing might be 
said, almost without a metaphor, to be a rope 
thrown toa dying man. He was confident of 
success, particularly when he learned that all 
that was necessary to restore the vane to its 
proper position was to lift up the rod until it be- 
came straight, and then replace an iron screw, 
the falling out of which had been the sole cause 
of the disaster. It appears that there was a 
sort of hinge joint or socket in the rod, where it 
joined the ball, and that it had been arranged in 
this fashion, in order to facilitate its restoration, 
if it should be broken or materially injured. 

Although these arrangements had been made 
in view of the possibility of repairing the vane 
by climbing the steeple, Bob Brail was probably 
the only individual, within a circle of two hun- 
dred miles’ diameter, who could have been in- 
daced to undertake it, at any price. 

Preferring to conceal his somewhat perilous 
undertaking from his mother and Mary, as soon 
as he had procured the rope, he took it to a little 
shed just behind the church, and there proceeded 
to prepare it for his purpose by farnishing it with 
knots, and occasional loops for the feet. 

As soon as it was ready for use, he borrowed a 
kite from one of Mary’s scholars, and proceeded 
to fly it in such a manner as to bring the middle 
of the string into contact with the iron rod 
which supported the vane, at the place where it 
joined the ball, and resting upon the top of the 
latter. 

This much having been successfully accom- 
plished, the kite was suffered to fall to the 
ground on the other side of the steeple. Bob 
then attached the end of the string which he held 
in his hand smoothly and securely to one-end of 
the rope. He then went to the other side of the 
steeple, and, lifting the kite from the ground, 
took hold of the string and hauled away on that 
end of it till he had raised the rope, which was 


attached to the other end, to the top of the stee- 


ple, and passed it over the ball. He then con- 
tinued the hauling till he had brought the end of 
the rope to which the kite-string was attached 
down to the ground again. 

In order to keep the string and the rope which 
followed it from slipping off the ball, he did not 
pull it straight over, but a little to one side, so as 
to make it bear against the rod all the time. It 
will be recollected that this rod, with the vane at 
the top of it, had given way at the socket or 
hinge which joined it to the ball, and was now 
inclined at an angle of some fifty degrees from 
the perpendicular. It was in this angle—this 
corner between the inclined rod and the ball— 
that Bob kept his rope running, and thus pre- 
vented it from falling. The knot: gave him a 
little trouble, sometimes; but the rope would 
generally glide over the smooth surface of the 
ball without difficulty. 

The rope was now successfully passed over 
the top of the steeple, and left with its middle 
resting upon it, while its two extremities were 
lying upon the ground. Bob now proceeded to 
make one of these ends fast to a tree. He then 
had his rope hanging from the top of the stee- 
ple, and firmly fixed there. With its assistance, 
getting some one to steady it at the bottom, he 
could ascend to the ball without much difficulty 
or danger. 

Having provided himself with the necessary 
screw, and a few other tools, the adventurous 
“‘sailor-man ” began toclimb the rope. By that 
‘time, quite a crowd of Plumvilians had assem- 
bled, and hundreds of eyes watched him as he 
scaled the dizzy height. When about half way 
up, he observed the dark figure of Mrs. Crow 
piloting his mother and Mary Brent to the spot. 
She had managed to find out what was going 
on, and she would not, on any account, have 
missed the gratification of pointing out to the 
agonized mother the very spoton the pavement 
where her son’s brains would probably be dashed 
out, when he missed his hold and fell, as he un- 
doubtedly would. 

Bob congratulated himself that he was out of 
hearing of his friends below, and he determined, 
for his own part, that he would not see them 
again till the thing was done. Few steadier 
heads or stouter hearts than Bob Brail’s had 
ever crossed the main; and he who had been 
accustomed from childhood to feel as secure upon 
the main truck as upon the forecastle, though 
waves were rolling mountain-high, was not likely 
to shrink from climbing a church-steeple on 
terra firma. 

The only difficulty of any moment was in 
getting the rope fixed ; the rest was but the rep- 


safety the very spot where Mrs, Crow had 
prophesiel that he would meet his death, and 
she seemed really to think herself an injured 
woman because he would not break his neck for 
her accommodation. After exchanging a word 
or twg with his mother and Mary, and receiving 
the vociferous congratulations of the crowd of 
landsmen, who looked upon him as one of the 
marvels of the age, he broke away from them 
all, and posted off to Mr. Tartuffe’s office. 

That gentleman had watched the operation 
from one of the windows, and was therefore 
aware of its having been successfully performed, 
before he saw the sailor. 

“Well, Mr. Tartuffe,” said Bob, standing on 
the door-step, “I’ve done the job, and as I’m in 
something of a hurry, I’ll be obliged to you for 
the money.” 

“ Well, sir, what do you ask ?” 

“TI told you I would do it for one hundred 
dollars, though you said you would give five hun- 
dred. I want no more.” 

“Pooh, pooh! You can’t surely have the 
conscience to charge a hundred dollars for a few 
minutes’ work—and to a church, too! It’s per- 
fectly ridiculous.” 

“Mr. Tartuffe, desperately poor as I am, if I 
had been asked to do the job for the church, I 
would have done it cheerfully, and not charged a 
cent. But the thing was done for you, individ- 
ually—and at one-fifth of your own price.” 

“And do you really think I am going to be 

such a fool as to give yousuch a sum for such a 
piece of work ?” 
. “Tl tell you what I do think, Mr. Tartuffe. I 
have been, told, a dozen times or more, that you 
would cheat me out of the money in the end; 
but I always said I didn’t think you were such a 
swindler—but now I do think it.” 

“What? You miserable beggar! You dirty, 
lying, thieving rapscallion! You dare to call me 
a swindler? I'll have you prosecuted for this! 
You shall rot in jail for it—you low, vulgar 
scoundrel !” 

“Avast there, squire! You'd better shorten 
sail a bit—take a reef in your temper, and look 
out for breakers. Isn’t thief, and liar, and rap- 
scallion, and scoundrel, as good stuff to prose- 
cute op as swindler is? Or do you have one 
sort of law here in Piumville for rich church- 
builders, and another for poor sailors ?” 


etition of a task which he had many a time ac- 
i complished—and in Jess than half an hour a 
loud cheer from the hundreds of throats below, 
’ proclaimed to all Plumville that the work was 
done. 
In a very short time, Bob was treading in 
1 
) 
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“ Here—here is ten dollars, and that will pay 
you for your work ten times over. If you don’t 
choose to take it, you can go without it, for not 
another red cent will you ever get from me.” 

And with these words the speaker threw upon 
the floor, near the door, a ten-dollar gold piece. 

“Well,” said Bob, giving the eagle a con- 
temptuous kick with the toe of his foot, “T al- 
ways thought the meanest man in the world was 
old Captain Konk. He used to sell the marlin- 
spikes for old iron, and then flog the sailors for 
stealing’em. But I must acknowledge that you 
beat old Konk, all hollow. If you were a cap- 
tain, I believe you would steal the men’s knives, 
and sell the lanyards that held ’em for old junk.” 

Here the office door was slammed very ener- 
getically in Bob’s face; but it is worthy of re- 
mark that though he was shut out, the gold piece 
was very carefully shut in. He took it all very 
coolly indeed, and went away quietly, without 
saying another word. 

The bishop did not make his appearance that 
evening, as was expected, but he would of course 
be along early the next morning. Mr. Tartuffe 
rose betimes, so as to be ready to receive him. 
He was in an excellent humor. The steeple was 
all right again, and little or nothing to pay for it. 

As he stood at the glass, shaving himself, he 
could see the people passing along the street; 
and he was not a little surprised that every man, 
woman and child, upon reaching a certain cor- 
ner, began to laugh most immoderately. All 
who came, laughed; all who laughed, stopped ; 
and all who stopped, remained until quite a 
crowd was gathered. Mr. Tartuffe’s curiosity 
was so much excited, that he could hardly re- 
strain it until he had finished shaving. The 
crowd increased every moment, and “the mirth 
and fun grew fast and farious.” 

At length, while he was putting on his cravat, 
it suddenly struck him that all these people were 
looking towards the now church, which was not 
visible to him from the point where he stood. 
What could it be? His curiosity now began to 
be mingled with no small share of trepidation. 
He foreboded some misfortune. He longed to 
know, and yet he was afraid. Hurrying on his 
clothes, however, he screwed his courage up, sal- 
lied forth into the street, and bustled up to the 
crowd at the corner. 

Though a rich man, Mr. Tartuffe could 
be said to be a popular one. Like all men 
wealth, he had his sycophants; but he had 
enemies also, and it could not be said that 
was really esteemed by any one. His presen 
at the corner was greeted by an ironical cheer, 
and a burst of uproarous laughter from the crowd. 
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“Mr. Tartuffe,” said old Captain Jollifat, 
“did you now raaly pay a hundred dollars for 
that new weathercock ?” 

And while the motley crowd laughed and 
shouted with increased vigor, the rich man 
looked up at his highly prized steeple, and saw 
there a sight that almost took his breath away. 
Astride of the horse, and holding the reins of 
a bridle, or rather halter, sat the “ new weather- 
cock,” in the shape of a short, punchy manikin, 
evidently meant for a caricature of Mr. Tartuffe 
himself. 

Two of the most prominent of that gentle 
man’s characteristics were a very short cloak 
and a very long pipe, without both of which he 
was very seldom seen ; and both of these pecu- 
liarities were faithfully represented in the cari- 
cature. Another prominent point about him 
was, that he had commenced life in one of the 
Eastern cities as an itinerant glazier. This little 
biographical trait he was fain to believe was 
utterly unknown to the people of Plumville. 
Fancy his feelings, then, when he saw upon a 
placard much larger than the effigy itself, and in 
great staring capitals, the terrible words—‘“Any 
glass ¢’ put in?” 

The reader has already divined that this little 
entertainment was devised and executed by our 
friend Bob. In anticipation of something of the 
sort, he had allowed the rope to remain upon the 
steeple, and as it was so nearly dark, it was not 
noticed by his employer or any one else. 

As soon as he had positively ascertained that 
Tartuffe was determined not to pay what he had 
promised, he went to work and prepared and 
raised this effigy, which he knew very well no- 
body but himself could take down again. 

To attempt to describe the rage and mortifica- 
tion of the Plumville millionnaire, would be alto- 
gether futile. The reader can imagine it. With- 
out saying a single word, he fied before the 
storm of ridicule which was assailing him on 
every side, and took refuge in his own dwelling. 
His predicament was truly an unenviable one. 
The bishop would certainly be there that morn- 
ing, and might arrive at any moment; and the 
ceremonies had been advertised, be and near, to 
come off at ten o’clock. 

After a series of unsuccessful attempts to - 
duce some one else to scale the steeple and re- 
move the nuisance, Bob himself was at last 
reluctantly sent for. It was a bitter dose for Mr. 
Tartuffe’s pride to swallow, but there ‘was pos- 
itively no cure without it. 

“ Here,” said that personage, ina sadly low- 
ered tone, “ here is a hundred-dollar note. rer 
it and remove the thing.” 


_ THE STEEPLE OF PLUMVILLE. 
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No, sir,” replied the sailor; “Twill do no 


such thing.” | 
_ “Why, do you mean to leave the horrible 


thing there?” gasped the excessively frightened | 


church builder. 

“ Yes—until you pay me my own price for 
taking it down.” 

“And what is that?” 

“ Five hundred dollars.” 

At this announcement, anger appeared to get 
the better of his fears, and the rich man seemed 
as if he was about to attack the sailor pugilis- 
tically ; but there was a certain significance in 
the manner in which Bob clenched his huge fist, 
which nipped this project in its bud. 

“The bishop! Here comes the bishop!” 
cried voices in the street, while the sound of 
carriage-wheels fast approaching was heard in the 
distance. 


Avarice had one last struggle with pride, in the 
rich man’s heart, but the latter was victorious, 
and Bob left the office with a check for five hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket. 

Having restored the steeple to a state of pro- 
priety, our hero started for New York the same 
day, and suceeeded in obtaining the desired situ- 
ation. Being thus fairly afloat on the sea of 

Bob’s excellent qualities soon se- 
cured for him the command of a first-rate ship. 
He married Mary Brent, and in a few years 
more was able to purchase a house in Plumville. 
It was the elegant mansion of Mr. Tartuffe, who 
was so unmercifully ridiculed on account of the 
steeple adventure, that he found it impossible to 
remain in the place where it happened. 

Mrs. Crow never forgave Bob for refusing 
either to be drowned, or to dash his brains out 
by falling from the steeple; and though now that 
he is getting fat she consoles herself by predict- 
ing his speedy death by apoplexy, Mr. Tartuffe’s 
late pew, as well as his house, is still occupied 
by the sailor-man—or at least by his wife, chil- 
dren and mother—and no more universally re- 
apected family than his worships beneath the 
shadow of the tall or 


PARSIMONY AND BCONOMY. 
Burke thus felicitously di i 


not in saving, but in selection. 
quires no providence, no sagacity, no powers of 
combination, no 
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mention that to one ies of butterfly, 
i 


er emotions, are ex signally 

some orders of insects, and raat! A expressed 
in sounds, which, while not ee cance 


vastrated 
fact may be demons 
by giving chase to a common blue-bottle, which 
imméiiately raise its note in a surprising 
manner, the tone of unmistakable alarm. 
In tropical countries I have noticed the same 
peculiarity, with but little variation, in mos- 
uitoes ; and the adroitness with which these lit- 
jannisaries avoid capture indicates an organ- 
ization still more subtle. 

Few are unacquainted with the alertness or 
ferocity of spiders, exhibited so constantly within 
the sphere of familiar observation. Let a fly be 
thrown on a spider’s web, and a strange spec- 
tacle will follow. Theterror and despair of the 
fly at the first h of his inexorable en- 
emy, his energetic efforts to escape from his 
tyrant’s clutches, and his last touching death- 
struggle, with the exultation, rage and malig- 
nant cruelty of the spider, are a vivid mimicry 
of the mightier paroxysms of man, which few 
will be able to contemplate with apathy. 

I need not dwell here on the affection of in- 
sects for their y, a8 thatis a point-which, 
by the wise providence of the Almighty, pre- 
vails, with few differences of degree, t hout 
the whole range of nature. But it would be an 
omission not to say that a more 
than usual difficulty in ing for the neces- 
sities and requirements of their young, yet pur- 
sue this object, under every disadvantage, with 
unwearying forecast,tenderness and perseverance. 
—Entomological Journal. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

A treasure of a husband—carries the baby. 
A treasure of a wi asks for money. A 
treasure of a son—has money in the funds. A 
treasure of a hter—looks the same age as her 
mother ; if anything, a trifle older. A treasure 
ce in less than 
half an hour. A treasure of a cook—is not hy- 
sterical whenever there is rey et to dinner. 
A treasure of a baby—doosn’t disturb its dear 
papa in the middle of the 


HUMBLE WORTH. 
Many a flower by man unseen 
Gladdens 


a nameless brook makes green 
a scattered seed on earth 
B forth fruit where needed : 
Such the humble Christian’s worth, 
By the world unheeded.—B. Bazrox. 
+ 


- 
INSHOTS. 
i Insects are endowed with the 
are itely multiplied, and by 
J uantity for their want of motion. To give an 
tea of the number some orders possess, I ye! 
by 
35,000 eyes, ‘These are distributed over every 
a part of the body, and thus, whatever may be the 
t position of the animal, no danger can approach 
t | ; unperceived, as a sentinel keeps watch in every 
| 
- 
| posite conduct, which in domestic affairs 
are too often confounded; “ Mere parsimony is 
not economy. Expense, and great expense, 
ii May be an essential part in true economy. 
Economy is a distributive virtue, and consists 
{ _ nct, _ that not an instinct of the noblest 
produce this false economy in 


EMMANUEL-GOD WITH UB. 


BY MRS. A. P. ©. 


Tn the shadow or the sunshine, 
Mid the solitude of night, 

Or when the blessed morn’s first outline 
Gives the hopeful ray of light; 


In the watehfal, weary hours, 
When the soul is filled with dread, 

And the cloud that o’er us lowers, 
Seems to crush till hope hath fled; 


In the joy that thrills with gladness 
Waiting souls, now born again 

Into a new world, where sadness 
Sendeth back no slow refrain ; 


In the loved ones’ joyous greeting, 
Meeting once more round the hearth, 
Pavgs of absence now forgetting, 
In this harvest-time of mirth ; 


Through all seasons, through all hours, 
Wheresoe’er on earth we dwell, 

Let this watchword still be ours, 
God with us—Emmanuel! 


Barth's sweet voicls hymn this snthem; 
Starry skies, bespangled flowers, 

Fresh with morn’s sweet dew upon them, 
Breathing incense at evening hour ; 


Blessed children, now just entering 
On life’s field to pick its flowers ; 
Wrinkled age, whose hopes are centreing 
In a better world than ours ;— 
All unconseious join in chorus 
With the angels round the throne, 
Who are ever watching o’er us, 
With harps attuned to this alone. 


THE THREE TREASURES. 
A modern rendering of an ancient Eastern Fable. 


BY HENRY B. MAY. 


A ona, long time ago, when the world was 
a good many years younger than it is now, there 
lived in the city of Self-Satisfaction—the capital 
of the Kingdom of Ignorance—a mighty poten- 
tate named King Sloth. Now the Kingdom of 
Ignorance was’a very extensive territory. At 
one period of its history, it comprised within its 
limits the greater portion of the world—the few 
nations that claimed to be independent of its sov- 
ereignty, even, being in a measure its tributaries 
—while the subjects of King Sloth were every- 
where numerous and influential. However, 
though it was still a powerfal monarchy, its terri- 


tory had considerably decreased, and its influ. 
ence had been lessened, since the epoch of the 
“Dark Ages ”—at which period its power was 
at its height. 

The dynasty of the Sloths was—and is still, 
for they are still in existence—of great antiquity, 
extending back to the Flood. Indeed the family 
boasts of being coeval with the creation. They 
say that Adam had slothful blood in his veins, 
and bring forward as proof, the fact that he slept 
in the Garden of Eden at a time when a rib was 
taken from his side for the purpose of making 
woman. 

There has been not # little controversy among 
antiquarians on this point—those who are in- 
clined to regard the house of Sloth with favor 
asserting that had not Adam been one of the 
family, the world would have remained destitute 
of womankind to the present day—though like 
all men who ride a favorite hobby, antiquarians 
especially—who, as a class, are the most preju- 
diced of all men in favor of their own often 
absurd theories—these men, having no consid- 
eration for anything else, have not thought it 
worth while to explain how, in such case, the 
race of man could haye multiplied and replen- 
ished the earth. 

On the other hand, those who are prejudiced 
against the ancient family of Sloths—equally re- 
gardless of the physical impossibility we have 
alluded to—say, that if the father of men had 
not been a Sloth, the world would have been bet- 
ter off at the present time, since, in consequence 
of Adam’s drowsiness, Eve was created, and 
Eve tempted Adam to sin—ergo, if Adam had 
not slept, the world would have remained with- 
out sin! However, we have no sympathy with 
these detractors of the fairest portion of creation. 

The Sloths were a happy-go-lucky race of mon- 
archs, who, although they ruled with despotic 
sway, were well content to let the world wag— 
each as he had found it, and wished to leave it. 
The monarch who ruled over the realm of Igno- 
rance, at the period of which we write, was par- 
ticularly mild in his sway, and so long as his 
subjects refrained from troubling him, he was 
satisfied to letthem alone to do as they thought fit. 

The great fundamental law of the Kingdom 
of Ignorance was this: “Let things take their 
course, and neither make nor meddle, lest mat- 
ters should grow worse.” This system of gov- 


the distant republic of Thought, with the object 
of stirring up the sons of Ignorance, sueceeded 
in making converts of some of them. These 
poisoned the minds of others, and the result was 


THE THRER TREASURES. 
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ernment answered tolerably well, until a certain 
missionary called Investigation, who came from 
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@ succession of broils and disturbances, which at 
length became so serious as to lead to the neces- 
sity of some action on the part of King Sloth, 
to prevent a revolution in his realm. His maj- 
esty was perfectly satisfied that he could devise 
no system of improvement of his own accord; 
therefore, solely against his will, he took to wife 
the Princess Necessity—a hard-featured, strong- 
minded maiden—the daughter of one of his 
brother potentates, King Idleness, who ruled 
over the Realm of Unthrift, 

In due time, Necessity became the mother of 

Invention, and eventually she bore her husband 
two. more sons, one named Science, and one 
Skill—who was the youngest of the family. As 
soon as the eldest son, Prince Invention—who, 
from his earliest childhood, had shown an apti- 
tude for learning beyond his years—grew up to 
man’s estate, the affairs of the Kingdom of Igno- 
rance began to show signs of improvement ; and, 
as the younger princes Science and Skill were 
always ready to assist their elder brother in all 
his plans, a complete regeneration of the king- 
dom might have been arrived at, in time, had it 
not been for a young lady—a very distant rela- 
tion of Queen Necessity’s, who, having lost her 
parents while in her infancy, was adopted by her 
elderly relative. The name of this young dam- 
sel was Perfection. She was a beautiful, fairy- 
like little creature—apparently almost too ethe- 
real, too fastidiously refined for this world—and 
it quickly became evident that she would prove, 
innocently on her part, an apple of discord in 
the family. 
'. The young princes all fell in love with her, 
and she, on her part, listened to their addresses, 
one afver the other, without showing any decided 
preference for either. Sometimes Invention 
thought he had secured her affections to himeelf, 
when lo! just as he was on the point of propos- 
ing, she would turn away from him, find fault with 
his conduct, disapprove of all his plans for the 
amelioration of his father’s subjects, and bestow 
her smiles upon Science, who, in his turn, would 
be cast aside for his youngest brother Skill, who 
would also, in time, be thrust aside by the fickle 
maiden, when Invention would again be taken 
into favor. 

After all, notwithstanding that the ane 
were all very fine, sensible and excellent young 
men, whose love would have made any ordinary 
young lady happy, the Princess Perfection was 
not so much to blame. She couldn’t. help it. 
She was so delicately organized, so sensitive, so 
imaginative, that she had no.affinity toward the 
young people around her, of either sex. She 
lived in a sort of Dreamland of her own peo- 


pling, and her beau ideal of a husband was so 
lofty, that it was impossible she could ever meet 
with such a being among the creatures of 
humanity. 

Nevertheless, this spirit of rivalry among the 
young persons was very annoying to King Sloth, 
who loved his ease, and liked to have everything 
quiet about him ; besides, he was now growing 
into years, and had become more self-indulgent 
than ever. So, as was his wont, when he was 
troubled in his mind, he made a virtue of Neces- 
sity, called her to his council, and resolved to 
take her advice as to what was best to be done 
under the circumstances, and act upon it. 

“T think that Invention can’t do better than 
unite himself to Perfection,” said the queen. 

“ But what if Invention don’t come up to the 
standard of Perfection?” replied the troubled 
monarch. 

“ Then let Science make advances to her, or 
Skill. Now I come to think of it, Skill and Per- 
fection would make a happy couple,” said her 
majesty. “Perfection would cure him of the 


nervous timidity and bashfalness to which he is 


“Exactly so, my ded? Necessity,” returned 
King Sloth. “ Whenever I find myself driven 
to extremities, you always devise some means by 
which I can extricate myself; but, unfortunately, 
in this case Perfection holds her head so high, 
that she will not deign to unite herself with either 
Invention, Science or Skill.” 

“Then,” said the queen, “I would recom- 
mend your majesty to insist upon one of them 
claiming her for his bride.” 

“Alas, my love,” answered the king, “that is 
more easily said than done! If, now, I had to 
do with your foster brother, Independence, or if 
any of the more distant branches of the house 
of Ignorance were concerned, it would be no dif- 
ficult matter to induce any one of them to claim 
Perfection as his own; but the same failing that 
applies to Skill, applies also to his brothers, In- 
vention and Science. I have heard them say 
myself that they look up to Perfection as they - 
would to a goddess—as to something unattain- 
able. They would each fain possess her, but 
each thinks himself unworthy of her favor.” 

“ Then, your majesty,” said the queen, some- 
what tartly, “I have nothing more to say. I 
know what I should do, if I had my way. I 
recollect, when I was a mere ebild, my father 
used to say—‘It’s of no use arguing with 
Necessity; she must and will have her own 
way.’ But since I’ve united gnyself with Sloth 
—h’hem!” And her majesty stalked haughtily 
out of the apartment. 
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“THE THREE TREASURE 


’ Poor King Sloth was again left to adopt his 
own measures to settle this question of rivalry 
among his children. For once in his life, at 
least, he regretted that he wore a crown, and 
that the old Latin proverb—* Necessitus non 
habet leges (Necessity has no laws) ”—was true. 
“For,” said he, “if Necessity reigned, instead 
of me, “she could make what laws she pleased.” 
However, prompt action was necessary. His 
majesty summoned the three princes to his 


presence. 

“My dear sons,” said he, “you are all in 
eager pursuit after Perfection?” 

“Alas, sir,” said Invention, answering for his 
brothers as well as for himself, “ it is as you say! 
Ours is a generous rivalry; yet I fear that none 
of us will ever gain the object of our desire.” 

“This constant strife for Perfection annoys 
me,” said King Sloth; “and my faithfal sub- 
jects of the Realm of Ignorance cannot under- 
stand it. I have consulted the queen, but, 
though itis desirable that one, if not all of you, 
should lay claim to Perfection, it is a question in 
the settlement of which Necessity has no voice. 
I have decided upon a plan which I shall insist 
upon your adopting, and by which it shall be de- 
cided who among you shall clasp Perfection to 
your bosom as a bride.” 

The princes were all attention. 

“You recollect,” continued the king, “our 
royal brother whose history is recorded in the 
venerable archives of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments; he, I mean, who, situated somewhat 
like myself—having three sons all in love with 
the same beautifal princess—decided to bestow 
the damsel’s hand upon him who brought to the 
court, from distant lands, the most valuable gift. 
If you remember, my children, one brought the 
miraculous square of carpet which, the owner 
settling thereon, would convey him instantly 
wheresoever he willed. The second brought a 
valuable and wonderful tube, which, when it 
was placed to the owner’s eye, would enable 
him to see whatsoever he desired. The third 
procured, with infinite trouble, a marvellous 
apple which, on being placed to the nostrils of a 
person in the last extremity of sickness, would 
restore him or her, in a moment, to perfect health 
and strength. 

“It is my belief, my sons, that those wonder- 
fal articles must still be in existence, in some 
corner of the world, and that one, if not all, 
may be obtained by him who, regardless of 
fatigue, difficulty or danger, shall search for 
them. To him, of you three, who shall bring to 
my court of Ignorance one or all of these won- 
derful things, or to him who shall first arrive 


with any one, will I give the incomparable 
Princess Perfection for a bride. Now go, my 
beloved sons, and Allah speed ye well !’” 

“But, sire,” said the oldest of the princes, 
“ recollect that the records, of which you speak, 
are of the days of the great Caliph Haroun Al 
Raschid, who flourished before my brothers, or 
even I, were born—or, at least, before we had 
effected much for the benefit of mankind. We, 
sire, your sons—Invention, Science and Skill— 
were then but feeble infants, in comparison with 
what we now are. Although I am inclined to 
believe the tales are merely the author’s 
invention.” 

“ Science was then in its infancy,” said the 
second brother. 

“And skill,” added the youngest, “was but 
very feebly developed.” 

“‘ Nevertheless,” said the king, “I am con- 
vinced of their existence. In two years from 
this, my children, let me see you here again, 
whether you are successful or not—sooner, if you 
obtain that of which you now go in search—and 
remember! he who first returns with a prize 
shall be wedded to Perfection.” 

The young men departed in a very disconso- 
late mood, for they all felt that they were not 
pursuing the proper steps to gain Perfection by 
going on such a wild-goose chase ; but the king 
had bidden them go, and they dared not refuse. 

Now the fact is, old King Sloth had no notion 
that either of his sons would find the article 
which he was about to seck after; but he was 
tired of their constant rivalry, and he hoped to 
obtain a little rest by banishing them for awhile 
from his court. He chackled over the idea of 
being able to return to the enjoyment of his old 
habits of indolence. 

“T shall obtain two years’ freedom from their 
continuous strife,” he said to himself; “and the 
boys will mingle with the world, and forget their 
cravings after Perfection—the silly children — 
before they return to court again.” 

Now it happened that the mighty Realm of 
Ignorance was situated in the central portion of 
the earth, and Prince Invention, when he left his 
father’s court, bent his steps westward, travelling 
over many lands, meeting with nume.ous and 
terrible adventures, enduring heat and cold, and 
hunger and thirst, still never wearied, yet ever 
reflecting on the folly of the king, his father, in 
sending him forth on such a foolish journey. 

“Perfection will never be mine,” he often said 
to himself, “for where shall I find the wonderfal 
carpet, which, according to the archives of the 
ancient Sultans of the Indies, enabled its pos- 
sessor to travel where he listed? Verily, 1 believe 


it is all ‘bosh’ (a phrase used to express the ; 
word humbug, in the Realm of Ignorance).” 

The prince travelled amongst the Turkey and 
Persian carpet manufacturers in vain. They 
hooted him from their bazaars, believing him to 
be an insane map. 

“ Carpets do not fly,” said they. “Buy thee 
a camel of the desert, and hie thee home, and re- 
fleet upon thy folly.” 

But still the prince journeyed on, until he 
came to, and passed over the. country of the 
Franks, and thence he journeyed to the land of 
the Angles, or Anglo Saxons, almost despairing 
of success, “ for,” said he, “here they ridicule 
me with still greater ridicule, when I seek for 
that for which my father hath sent me; and 
every step I take, and every new thing I learn, 
teaches me that I am further off than ever from 
Perfection.” 

He determined to wait in this land until the 
two years were nearly expired, and then to jour- 
ney homeward and once more obtain a glimpse 
of the Perfection,that he now believed he would 
never call his own, 

One day, footsore and weary, he entered into 
& cottage, in a country neighborhood, and asked 
the good woman of the house if he might rest 
his aching limbs. She willingly assented, and 
bade him be seated by the fire while she prepared 
food to refresh him. A boy, scarce fifteen years 
old, sat on a stool before the fire, watching list- 
lessly, as it were, yet with a strange, dreamy 
earnestness in his eyes, the lid of the teakettle as 
it jumped up and down while the water within 
was boiling. 

“ Why gazest thou so earnestly into the fire, 
my boy?” said the prince. “What seest thou 
there ?” 

“Ah!” sighed the woman of the cottage, 
answering for the lad; ‘James is a strange, idle 
boy. So he sitteth day after day, always think- 
ing and dreaming, instead of working for his 
living, or even playing as other boys do.” 

But the lad heeded not his mother’s words— 
» he turned his head and looked curiously at the 
stranger. At length he spoke. 

“Js your name Invention?” said he. “Are 
you the Prince Invention whom I have so long 
dreamed of? If thou art, thou canst aid me 
much—TI have long expected thee.” 

“ My name is Invention, my boy,” said the 
prince, attracted by the earnestness of the youth’s 
speech and look. “How canI aid you? What 
is your name?” 

“My name is James Watt,” answered the 
boy, “and thus canst thouaid me. Do you see 
that steam ?—weak as water—nay, the very 
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of water? Yet it lifteth off the iron 
lid of the kettle with its weight, With thy aid, 
that weak, thin steam shall do the work of 
thousands of men. It shall guide the weighty 


seas more rapidly than the widest spread of sail 
before the strongest breeze—ay, and the car shall 
be driven on land by its terrible yet controllable 
strength with a speed never heretofore dreamed 
of, so that men shall say, ‘I wish to be there,’ 
and they shall be where they wish, though a 
thousand of the fleetest horses could not have 
carried them over the distance.” 

And the prince listened, and the light of un- 

ing entered into his soul. 

“Truly,” he cried, “it is the iron horse that 
was typified in the carpet of the Indian merchant.” 

And he breathed his spirit into the lad, and he 
saw other sages and one mighty one named 
Fulton—and he did not procure the carpet of 
which he was in search, but he made the steam- 
engine, and his soul was satisfied, and he was 
ready to return to his home [for years in the 
Realm of Ignorance were measured by times, 
and not by the measuref&ent of other lands]. 

“J shall win Perfection,” he said, “for surely 
I have invented a greater thing than they can 
discover, with all their science and skill.” 

Now while Prince Invention was journeying 
westward, his brother, Prince Science, travelled 
eastward, crossing the country of the Celestials, 
until he came to the ocean, which he crossed on 
shipboard and landed on the shores of Ophir— 
called California ; but though he found gold and 
precious stones in abundance, he heard nothing 
of the wonderful tube, the possession of which 
would crown him with Perfection, and still he - 
journeyed on through forests and across wide 
prairies, until he came into the far famed Realm 
of Manhattan, where dwell the New Yorkers. 

“ For,” said he, “I have heard of the inge- 
nuity of these people, and it may be possible 
that they possess the secret of making the tube 
of which I am in search.” 

So he made inquiries, and was directed to a 
certain sage named Morse, who was busied with 
sundry wires, which he dipped in certain subtle 
fluids, and extended them from thg gates of one 
city even unto those of another, and played them 
with his fingers, and lo! at the instant, friends 
far apart conversed with each other, as if they 
were suddenly united. They knew all that was 
passing in each other’s minds, as though they 
had gazed upon each other through a tube which 
drew them together. 

“Eureka! (I have found it)” exclaimed 
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Science. “The tube of the Arabian story-book 
was but @ myth, typical of the electric telegraph, 
which causes us to be present with our friends, 
even though we be thousands of miles apart. 
_ Truly I shall distance my brothers, and attain to 
Perfection.” 

And Science resolved to remain among the 
Manhattanese until the day appointed for his 
departure homewards. 

Prince Skill, the third brother, who was bent 
upon discovering the miraculous apple, travelled 
westward from the Central Realm of Ignorance, 
as his oldest brother had done. 

“For,” said he, “I have heard that the peo- 
ple called the Franks are wonderfully skilled in 
medicine, and probably some of the seeds of the 
apple are yet preserved in their country.” But 
he arrived and searched and found nothing. 

Then he journeyed to the land of the Angles, 
where his brother was staying—but he knew not 
that Invention was remaining there—and not 
finding what he sought among the physicians 
and sages, he too travelled across the Atlantic to 
the land of the Yankees, and coming to the city 
of Boston, he met with a certain wise man of 
medicine, who had discovered an ethereal vapor 
which he termed “ether,” and which possessed 
the wonderful property of lulling pain, and dead- 
ening the senses, so that those who were obliged 
to undergo the most painful operations, knew not 
that the knife of the surgeon had touched them 
until the dreaded operation was completed, when 
they awoke as from a pleasant dream and asked 
why they were yet left to linger in suspense, and 
could not credit their senses when they were in- 
formed that all was over. 

“Verily,” said Prince Skill, “this is the 
panacea for all evil, for it rendereth even pain 
pleasant. There isno wonderful apple. It was 
a myth of the Arabian sages, but it was typical 
of the subtle fluid which should one day be dis- 
covered, and which should change the practice 
of the surgeon and render his keen-edged tools 
harmless. Surely Skill hath now a right to 
claim Perfection for his own.” 

So, perfectly satisfied that he had outstripped 
his brothers, Prince Skill resolved to remain in 
the city called Boston till the day appointed for 
his departure. 

Now the three brothers had agreed, before they 
set out on their travels, to meet on a certain day, 
at the expiration of their period of travel, at a 
certain place on the borders of the Realm of 
Ignorance. Prince Invention, taking advantage 
of his discovery, arrived first on his iron horse. 
Prince Science, who had been practising the use 
of his wires, was somewhat surprised to learn that 
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his brother Invention had arrived at the ap- 
pointed place of rendezvous before him. 

“But,” said he to himself, “my brother In- 
vention hath started earlier than I.” 

The two younger princes arrived at the same 
moment. ‘They greeted each other and their 
elder brother, and then each proceeded to display 
his own discovery for the admiration and wonder 
of the others. There was some little disap- 
pointment felt by all, for they could not agree, 
since each had gained his end, which had made 
the most wonderful discovery. However, they 
agteed to leave it to King Sloth to decide which 
was most worthy of Perfection, and as they were 
all wearied with their long travel, they agreed to 
rest awhile before they started to perform, in 
company, the remainder of their journey. 

“But come, Brother Science,” said Inven- 
tion, “let us amuse ourselves, and at once test 
the value of your wonderful electric telegraph, 
and, when we start for home, both you and Skill 
shall have the benefit of my iron steam-horse.” 

No sooner said than done. Prince Science 
adjusted his magnetic wires, and desired to learn 
how things were progressing at the court of 
Ignorance. Presently a gloom spread over his 
countenance. 

“ What is the matter?” asked his brothers in 
a breath. 

“ Alas, my brothers,” answered the prince, 
“the wires inform me that the Princess Perfee- 
tion lies at the point of death. A!! our journey- 
ing has been in vain. Perfection is for none of 
us. O,my brothers, willingly would I resign 
my claim, if I could save her life! But she will 
be dead before we can possibly arrive even to see 
her breathe her last breath.” 

“ You forget my iron horse,” said Prince In- 
vention. ‘“ We will depart immediately; but 
first,” he said, addressing Prince Science, “ad- 
just your wires again, and let us learn what 
the disease is, under which she is suffering.” 

Again the wires were adjusted, and in another 
moment the prince interpreted : 

“The princess is suffering from a tumor in the 
throat caused by grief, which can be removed by 
a surgical operation to which she will not 
submit.” 

“Harness your iron horse!” cried Prince 
Skill. “Thank Heaven, the subtle fluid I have 
in my pocket will send her to sleep, and so dead- 
en her senses, that she will know nothing until 
the operation is performed, when she will awake, 
restored to perfect health.” 

Quick as thought, the iron steed was fed with 
steam ; the princes mounted. his back, and flying 
with lightning. speed over the road, they were 
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landed, in a shorter time than any one of them 
believed was possible, at the very door of the 
palace of King Sloth. 

The princes, pushing the guards and nurses 
aside, rushed, without announcing themselves, 
into the chamber of the princess, Prince Skill 
applied the fluid he carried about his person to 
her nostrils, and immediately she fell into a 
sound sleep—still, however, breathing painfully. 
Prince Invention explained matters to the won- 
dering surgeons. The surgical instruments were 
applied, and in a few moments the fatal tumor 
was removed. An hour afterward, the princess 
awoke in perfect health. — 

After mutual congratulations had been ex- 
changed, and the various wonders exhibited, and 
their properties explained, the princes stood 
awaiting the decision of the old king. 

“ The cure has been effected,” said King Sloth, 
“through the agency of Prince Skill’s subtle 
fluid, which he calls ether; but he could not 
have arrived in time had it not been for Prince 
Invention’s iron steed, nor would the steed have 
been harnessed in such a hurry, had not Prince 
Science discovered, by means of his electric 
wires, that the princess lay in such a critical 
condition. My sons,” continued the old king, 
“T can honestly award the princess to neither of 
you, since you cannot all possess her, yet she 
owes her life equally to you all. What says the 
Princess Perfection ?” 

The princess—it had already been explained 
to the disappointed young men—had fallen sick 
in consequence of her grief at finding so little 
progress made in the world towards perfecting 
all things. Being now called upon to make her 
own decision, she smiled gratefully upon all her 
cousins, but assured them that she could never 
give her hand without her heart, and her affec- 
tions were irrevocably fixed upon the man who 
was as perfect as herself, wherever he was to be 
found. She confessed that she had not yet seen 
him. 
“TJ shall be most happy,” continued the prin- 
cess, “if he eventually doth appear in the per- 
son of one of my cousins, who have all done so 
much to prove their love for me and their desire 
to possess me. Whichever it may be, he shall 
have my undivided affection. I will resign my- 
self absolutely to his will. But remember, dear 
Prince Invention, that your iron horse, swiftly 
as he flies over the surface of the earth, cannot 
fiy like a bird through the air; and you, Cousin 
Science, recollect that though your electric cur- 


rent can enable you to converse with your 


-friends as if they were present, mo matter how 


many miles they may be distant on the earth’s 


surface, cannot yet enable you to converse with 
them through the dense waters of the ocean—at 
least, not for any great distance; and your sub- 
tle fluid, Cousin Skill, although it can prevent 
the pain of the surgeon’s knife, cannot render its - 
use unnecessary. Much yet remains to be done, 
before either Invention, Science, or Skill can 
honestly lay claim to Perfection.” 

Having spoken thus, the princess bowed 
gracefully to all present, smiled sweetly—an 
encouraging smile—upon her cousins, and with- 
drew, with her maids in waitihg—Patience, In- 
dustry and Energy—to her own private apart- 
ments in the Palace of Necessity. 

Sorely as each of the princes were disap- 
pointed, they confessed that the princess was 
right and had spoken wisely ; and Perfwction her- 
self was so pleased with the services they had 
already rendered her, and so grateful for their 
kindness, that she assigned to them her three 
handmaidens to assist them in their future labors. 

By the latest advices from the Realm of Igno- 
rance, we are informed that Prince Invention is 
busily occupied in endeavoring to devise a plan 
to guide the course of a balloon through the air 
—regardless of the point from which the wind 
may chance to blow. Prince Science, we are 
told, has laid an electric cable between Europe 
and America, but as yet he has been unsuccess- 
ful in working it satisfactorily ; and Prince Skill 
is hard at work, the newspapers say—having a 
whole army of quack doctors in his employ— 
manufacturing hygiene pills, for family use, 
which shall be effectual for the cure, and even the 
prevention, of all the ills that flesh is heir to— 
quite regardless of the number of victims that he 
slays while testing various panaceas. He also 
has, as yet, been unsuccessful. 

All the princes acknowledge, with thankful- 


ness, the efficient services of the three hand- 


maidens—Patience, Industry and Energy. Nev- 
ertheless, the Princess Perfection is still a maid- 
en, “ fancy free.” 


OLDEST CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


Tt was built in 1681, in the town of Hingham 
Massachusetts, and is still occupied as a place 
worship. The bell rope hangs down by the mid- 
dle of the house, where it was placed in order 
that the bell might be rang instantly to give 
alarm of any sudden Indian incursion. There 
are many of the old fashioned square pews in the 
house, inclosed in what resembles more a high 
and substantial uapainted fence than any me 
to be seen in a modern church. The frame is 
oak, and the beams are huge and numerous. 
The old house is good for two hundred years 
more. ‘This old church has an old pastor, the 
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TO THE OMPOMPANUSBUOC. 
BY LIZZIE MORSE. 


This small beautiful Green Mountain stream 
takes its rixe in the town of Vershire. At first » 
ing through a narrow but ferti 

of which frown the dark walls 


Sing, sing of the rolling river, 
That dashes by my country home, 
On it golden sunbeams quiver, 
When tossing up the bannered foam. 
Glide, river, glide, 
In and out ’mong willows ride, 
Swiftly borne on white waved steeds, 


Tl sing its waves of sapphire blue, 
Rolling ‘neath the rill-lit mountain, 
Crowned with foam as pure as dew 
From an eagle haunted fountain. 
Then, river, haste thy way, 
By sun and moon and starry ray; 
From the hill tops lead thy silvery clan. 
Pause not where the moonbeams lay, 
And skipping elfins love to play, 
To the oaten reeds of rural Pan. 


Bing, sing of the maddened river, 
When the scowling tempests howl, 
And the hurtling thunders shiver 
Mills, and heaving bridges growl. 
0, glory in its pride! 
. See the uptorn timbers ride, 
Wildly through the bellowing foam, 
Tearing out its rocky side, 
Rushing black o’er meadows wide, 
The Ompompanusuc roams. 


The day burns down to the evening star, 
And soft wolian harpstrings wake 
To fair Hesperius pale afar, 
O’er the purple murmurous lake.* 
Gurgling waters churn, 
When the pensive starlights burn 
Above thy silvery beechen shades, 
And the sweet flowers upward turn, 
Each pure and star-like urn, 
All along thy shadowy glades. 


* A amall lake in the town of West Fairlee. 


AN TIOUR OF PERIL. 
A THRILLING SKETCH OF REAL LIFE. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Twenty years ago Gillian Giovanna was the 
belle of her native village. She was of Italian 
descent on the father’s side, her grand-parents 
having crossed the Atlantic shortly after the close 
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of the American Revolution, and settled in the 
town of B., where Gillian was born some twenty 
years after—her father being a mere child at the 
period of their emigration. As I have said, Gil- 
lian at the age of twenty was the belle of her na- 
tive village. Her eyes were tender and dreamy 
when in repose, but when animated by feeling or 
sentiment they would flash forth such fire as be- 
tokened a superior soul, or higher order of intelli- 
gence than those by whom she was surrounded. 

About this time she became the wife of Fred- 
erick Bront, to whom for along time she had 
been fondly attached. He was by trade a car- 
penter, and one of the handsomest and most en- 
terprising young fellows that the town afforded ; 
but about a week subsequent to his marriage, he 
was called upon by the parish authorities to ad- 
just the weather-vane of the village church which 
had been dislodged by lightning, and in the at- 
tempt was precipitated from the movable stag- 
ing on which he had been raised by means of 
pulleys to the pinnacle of the spire, and was in- 
stantly dashed to pieces in the fall. Poor Gilli- 
an fainted when the terrible news was brought 
her, and for many days afterwards her life was 
despaired of ; but she recovered her health at 
last, though her old chterfalness of look did not 
return to her till after the birth of a little son, 
who was called Freddy, after the poor father 
whose life had been so unceremoniously crushed 
out before he was born. 

For months this event, that is, the 
birth of little Freddy, the horrible recollection of 
that fearful hour which made the great world so 
dark and aimless to Gillian, was never absent 
a moment from her thoughts. Daily in imagin- 
ation was the dreadful scene enacted before her 
eyes—the honest neighbor who first came with 
the sad intelligence, who hesitated and finally 
broke down with the weight of the terrible news 
—the four sober men who bore home the man- 
gled form, once so beautiful, now so ghastly, so 
horribly disfigured, that even the loving wife 
would have failed to recognize him—and all the 
subsequent agony, sorrow, oreven gricf, are 
words too feeble to express it—which was crowd- 
ed into the next few weeks that followed ; such 
was the harrowing picture constantly before her 
eyes, both sleeping and waking, though doubly 
intensified by the light of dreams. In dreams 
she would see her husband ascending the village- 
spire, see him far above the belfry, and the next 
moment, with a deadly shudder, she would be- 
hold him harled down from the dizzy height he 


had attained. Then would she close her eyes to 
shut out the horrid spectacle, and in the agony 
of that dreadful moment she would awake, and 
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of the Eagle ‘sed plotare as it passes 
through a succession to ue scenery 
antl ft empties its crystal waters into the White River. 

Wet the meadow-lilies’ pied, 

Sedge and moses where crickets hide, 

Hum and sing among the weeds. 


during the rest of the long might that followed 
there was no more sleep—nought but the horrid 
remembrance of that awful dream left her—so 
late a painful reality. 

Bat with the birth of little Freddy, these phan- 
toms of the imagination vanished, and she grew 
gradually to be more like her former self. Lit- 
tle Freddy was a strange, unaccountable child, 
slightly deformed, his neck, shoulders and arms 
were extremely muscular, while his lower extrem- 
ities seemed to have shrunk and shrivelled up in 
developing them; and yet this disproportion 
seemed rather to add to, than to diminish his 
strength and agility. Before he was five years 
the topmost. branches of 

the stateliest trees that grew in the surrounding 
fields, and with a reckless unconsciousness of 
danger that never failed to strike a chill to the 
heart of the beholder, he would swing out and 
drop from branch to branch, catching by the 
hands and shouting in a sort of insane glee, as 
though he drew inspiration from the danger 
which he dared. At such moments as these, he 
seemed wildly and gleefully happy, but when in- 
active or in repose there was ever an expression 
ef pain lingering about his features, which was 
‘as mach a part of him as¢he features themselves. 
It was observed by the nurse the first night he 
came into the world, and it never left him for a 
moment except when he hung from some peril- 
ous height or swung himself from limb to limb 
of the highest tree with the agility of an ape. It 
was evident that this strong infatuation was a 
constitutional weakness inherited from the mo- 
ther at a time when her great sorrow was fresh 
upon her, enhanced and intensified by a morbid 
imagination. Often was the time that she shud- 
dered and turned pale, or shrieked loudly on be- 
holding the dizzy height he had attained, striv- 
ing with all her might to persuade or coax him 
out of harm’s way, while he only mocked at her 
fears, swinging from limb to limb, and chatter- 
ing like a magpie. 

Persuasion was of no avail. Little Freddy 
would climb the trees and there was no help for 
it; and, though his strange doings kept poor 
Gillian in constant apprehension, no harm had 
thus far come to the little gymnast. 

One pleasant day in early autumn, when Fred- 
dy was about adozen years old, a large con- 
course of people had gathered on the green in 
front of the church to witness the feats of Jack 
Marlin, the sailor, who was to ascend to the bel- 
fry by means of the lightning rod. Freddy saw 
it, and heard the enthusiastic shouts of the peo- 
ple, but he only curled his lip in scorn, and re- 
marked: ‘That is nothing!” 
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And even while the.crowd were yet busy in 
admiring the bold daring of the sailor, the de- 
formed child had found his way to the corner of 
the church where the rod descended, and before 
any one was aware of his intention, he had 
swung himself up, hand over hand, more than 
half-way to the belfry. Then for the first time 
the attention of the crowd was directed toward 
him, and some of the men, more thoughtful than 
the rest shouted to him to come down, but he 
paid no attention to their admonitions, except by 
a low, scornful laugh, as though he had fully 
measured his own power, and was determined to 


exert it to eclipse the effort of Jack Marlin the 
sailor. 

Every one expected when the boy reached the 
belfry that he would stop by his own accord; 
but no, he merely waved his hand to the crowd, 
steadily ascending all the while, while they, in 
turn, completely carried away, and forgetful for 
the moment of the lad’s peril, shouted and 
cheered till they were hoarse. ‘Then for the first 
time, it seemed as though the multitude was ap- 
palled by a sense of the boy’s terrible danger, 
which, carried away by their blind enthusiasm, 
they had hitherto overlooked, in admiration, it 
may be presumed, of the wonderful daring the 
lad had evinced. 

The next moment, instead of shouts and cheers, 
a death-like silence prevailed. Every one watched 
with breathless anxiety his steady progress, high- 
er and higher with each succeeding pulsation of 
the heart ; and so silent all, that each could dis- 
tinetly hear the partially suppressed respiration 
of his neighbor. It was one of those unlanguaged 
triumphs of suspense, not merely tragical, but 
terrible, where moments become as it were hours, 
and every nerve seems set on edge, and alla 
blinding whirl, save the one object that attracts 
all eyes, and thrills all hearts. 

Up, still up, a tiny object, no larger to look 
at than Marlin’s fist. He has reached the weath- 
er-vane, and one little arm is thrust up and clasps 
it firmly. Then for a moment his body seems 
to swing in mid air, and the next he is above the 
vane, seated on the forked point of the spire, 
more than a hundred and thirty feet above the 
entranced crowd. Then was the spell broken, 
and shout after shout went up, and the boy looks 
down, and crows a triumphant little crow, that 
comes down to them so far and so very faintly, 
and waves a tiny hand, and then the multitude 
responds with a second series of deafening shouts, 
which come booming up to him, ah! how dis- 
tinctly, Mark now how he clings to the branch- 
ing prongs of the spire. He does not offer to 
move; he is evidently dizzy and afraid. Jack 
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from experience, observes it. The rest do not. 
‘They know nothing of the workings of fear un- 
der circumstances like these. Suddenly all hearts 
are appalled by the wild shrieks of a woman who 
comes flying across the common, towards the 
spot where the multitude were assembled. 

I had arrived in B. that morning, and chanced 
to be one of the crowd present. I had witnessed 
grief and despair in various shapes, but I never 
saw so white a face before—one so blanched with 
the agony of fear. In accents of the wildest ter- 


ror, she begged of the bystanders to save her 


“ How could they save him now?” they an- 
swered her, pityingly. “He had brought it on 
himself in spite of all they could do. Persuasion 
and warnings were of no avail ; and now, though 
their hearts were bleeding for the distracted mo- 
ther, what could they do but pity her ?” 

Not so with Marlin. The mother’s wild plaint 
found a responsive echo in the heart of the brave 
sailor. He shouted to Freddy to come down, 
and in a few seconds the response came faintly 
back: “No, I’m afraid to!” 

“Hang onto your moorings then, with all 
your might, and I’ll be up presently and tow 
you down!” 

He then turned to the crowd and said: “ Bring 
me ropes, a plenty of them, and the stoutest you 
ean find, and bear a hund lively.” 

The energetic orders of the sailor were instant- 
ly obeyed, and in five minutes, and perhaps less, 
for moments seem long under circumstances like 
these, a dozen strong bed-cords were procured 
and firmly spliced together. Uniting the two 
ends so as to bring the cord double, and then 
fastening them securely to the belt around his 
waist, Marlin commenced his ascent, cheered and 
stimulated by the excited crowd, who were now 
wrought up to the highest pitch of frenzy. 

Up, over the same perilous track the daring 
boy had ascended, never once looking down, or 
seemingly conscious of any other ebject than the 
one he was on, Marlin worked his way up with 
the sublime determination of preserving the life 
of one upon whom the very existence of another 
seemed to depend. As he neared the dizzy point 
where Freddy still clung, the shouts of the anx- 
ious spectators ceased, and with strained eyes and 
suspended breath, they watched each movement, 
as though, instead of one, a hundred lives hung 
on his humane effurts. Bat when he had reached 
the weather-vane, and stood firmly up thereon, 
the enthusiasm of the crowd broke forth afresh, 
and shout after shout and cheer after cheer went 
up, till you would have thought the many, so 


strangely silent but a moment before, had sud- 
denly gone crazed. 

In the meantime, Marlin had not been idle. 
He had unfastened the rope from his belt, and 
passing it over between the branching prongs of 
the spire, so as to bring the ends on the opposite 
side from which he had ascended, he again ad- 
justed it firmly around his waist, and shouted to 
the people below to keep a taut rope, and when 
he gave the word, to “lower away.” He then 
drew the lad from the point to which he had 
clung from the moment that fear overpowered 
him, and winding his left arm firmly around him, 
and grasping the rope with his right hand as far 
up as he could reach, he next shouted to the 
crowd to beara hand, and swung himself free 
from the spire. 

The crowd below, faithful to their task, low- 
ered away, and in thirty seconds from the time 
he swung himself clear, Jack Marlin and the lad 
were safely landed on terra firma. 


ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE. 

A lady in this city was called to the door, the 
other day, by the importunities of one of those 
fellows who go from house to house ostensibly to 
sell small articles of dry and fancy goods, but 
whom it is dangerous.to leave nnwatched, 

“Eh! you speake de French, madamé ?”’ 

he, on her approach. 

“ No,” was the reply, “and I want no goods.” 

“ Me no un’stan! got ver nice shoo st 
buy of poor Frenchman,” persisted the fellow: 

The lady’s reply was to open the door and 

int to the street, when the fellow, forget 

imself, burst out with, “you needn’t be in 5 
a hurry to get a feller into the street; guess 
’twont do no harm for ye to look at these 

arm.” Seeing the look of astonishment with 
which his sudden transition from broken English 
to unadulterated Yankee was received, the mis- 
take flushed upon him, and he disappeared with 
great celerity around the first corner.— 
etul Bulletin. 


THE PLAIN TRUTH. 

While sitting in the Academy of Music the 
other night, witnessing the graceful gyrations of 
the French danseuses, we were amused at a little 
scene that transpired near us. A lady and gen- 
tleman seemed to be enjoying a pleasant chat, 
when, all at once, the lovely daughter of Eve in- 
quired, “ Who is that with Kate » in the 

nium-box ?” and, before giving her 

ing friend time to answer, she added: “ If 
couldn’t scare up a better looking man, I'd 
without one!” “Why,” exclaimed the ge 
man, at the same time ing rather red in the 
fave, “ that’s my brother!” “ O, is it?” lang 
ingly rejoined the lady, “well, one of my br 

ers isn’t half as good looking !”—Phila. paper. 


THE EYRE 
Takes in at once the of the world 
At « smail inlet whieh a grain might close, 
creates the wondrous world we see.—Youne. 
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APART. 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


"Tis best remain, as now, thus far apart— 
The leaves of life’s frail book are open yet; 
Bach turning would but cause some painful start, 
Some truth reveal we never could forget. 


True "tis, that, opening at the first fresh page, 
A ray of gladness there will greet the eye ; 
A passage tainted not by grief or rage— 
A summer’s lake reflecting summer's sky. 


But lifting slowly over leaf by leaf, 
Cloud on cloud seems gathering above ; 
Changeful is the heart, and grief on grief 
Obscures the light that heaven lent to love: 


And in the latest record lives a shame, 
From which our eyes averted fain would be ; 
The deep-stained mark that ells of sullied fame, 
Which broke the silver cord ‘twixt thee and me. 


Ah, yes! *tis best, as now, thus far apart— 
The leaves of life's frail book are open yet ; 
Each turning would but cause some painful start, 
Some truth reveal we never could forget. 


THE SAILOR BOY'S REVENGE. 


BY CAPTAIN F. ALCORN. 


“Coxrounp the whelp! I'll kill him yet— 
see if I don’t!” > 

I started, amazed, and glancing towards the 
speaker, recognized Captain Hunt, our com- 


“?Tis useless, I tell you, Mr. Dennis! That 
boy is an unmitigated pest, and I can bear it no 
longer. I've borne and forborne, until forbear- 
ance has become a crime—and now, if I live, I’ll 
panish him!” And the irritated skipper turned 
abruptly on his heel and strode aft, leaving his 
subordinate to mutter, loud enough to be heard 
by me, as he passed on his way forward : 

“ Punish him !—as if his life was not already 
embittered by punishment. Ah! Poor boy! 
From my roul I pity, though unable to protect 
you!” And passing down the poop-ladder, he 
was lost to view on the main-deck, whither I 
followed him, as soon as I had completed my 
task on the quarter-deck. 

We were outward-bound, and frém port that 
day, on the morning of which I and my mess- 
mates—twenty-eight in number—had joined the 
ship, anticipating a pleasant voyage from the fact 
that her master bore a reputation for nautical 


skill, humanity, and certain other characteristics 
of a true man and gentleman. 

My amazement at this speedy ebullition of 
wrath was therefore quite natural; and enter. 
taining some doubt concerning his right to the 
reputation awarded him, I sought the main- 
deck, where my attention was speedily attracted 
to the mate, who was addressing one of the 
ship’s boys in a very earnest tone, while the 
youth seemed half inclined to cry, as if writhing 
beneath the sting of some well-merited reproach. 

“There, now !—no blubbering, Edwin! Be 
off to the forecastle, and take the dog-watch 
lookout! Don’t leave it till eight bells— 
remember !”” 

“No, sir.” And turning sadly away, the lad 
proceeded slowly to his assigned station, to 
which I soon found an errand, eager to glean 
some information regarding our officers from one 
who had evidently but little reason to cherish 
favorable prejudices as regarded at least one of 
their number. 

“ Well, boy—learning to look out for break- 
ers?’ I demanded, as, bounding from the wind- 
lass, I landed at his side, on the topgallant fore- 
castle. 

“ Yes—trying to,” was the brief rejoinder. 

“Ts this your first voyage ?” 

“No.” 

“ How many have you made ?” 

“Two.” 

“In this ship?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Under Captain Hunt?” 

“No. He only joined last voyage.” 

“ What kind of fellow is he ?”’ 

don’t understand you.” 

“ Aint he kind o” cross ?” 

“O, sometimes—but you can soon form an 
opinion of him for yourself.” 

“Humph! My opinion is more than half 
formed already. I calculate there’s a little o’ the 
horse about that skipper. Aint I right?” 

can’tsay.” 

“You must be a greeny, then. What! sail 
with a man, and not know him—” 

“TI might sail with Captain Hunt a lifetime, 
and not know him at its close. So my opinion 
of him can be of Jittle value.” 

I regarded the lad with deeper interest. So 
cautious, yet so evidently well informed regard- 
ing the object of my queries, I could not but ad- 
mire the tact with which he avoided a direct 
answer, and after a brief ‘pause, resumed : 

“Was it you he was threatening to kill, just 
now, when I was aft laying up the span 
gear?” 
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_ The boy started, gazed wistfully in my face a 
moment, and then i eplied sadly : 

“Perhaps. I think, sometimes, he don’t like 
me very well. He seldom speaks to me, and 
never so kindly or so gently as to others; but 
then I’m only a boy, you know.” 

“No reason why you should be treated 
harshly,” I murmured, indistinctly—resuming 
aloud, on perceiving the boy’s questioning re- 
gard: “But rather an odd kind of boy, I 
take it.” 

“Why?” 

“Why, you’re a regular ‘know nothing.’ I, 
guess your creed is to speak evil of no one.” 

The lad looked up, and meeting my earnest 
gaze, smiled sadly as he replied : 

“Not my creed, messmate. Only a mother’s 
advice, which I have striven to follow.” 

“And a precept worthy to be treasured in your 
heart’s core, as well as practised, my lad,” said 
I earnestly, as, assured by his glance that I had 
won his confidence, I laid my hand on his 
shoulder—adding: ‘She who taught you that, 
taught you also that when smitten on one cheek, 
you should turn the other ?”’ 

The lad bowed his head in a mute affirmative ; 
and feeling that I had touched a tender chord, I 
remained silent for some time, my thoughts wan- 
dering back to the days of my childhood, when, 
at my mother’s knee, I had been taught the same 
precepts and strictly enjoined to make them my 
guide through early life. 

The silence was at length broken by the youth, 
who said : 

“ You heard the captain threaten. Did he say 
why he was angry *” 

“No. Do you know of no reason?” 

“No. I have striven, O so hard to please, or 
win oné kind word or smile from him! But he 
hates me—why, I cannot tell.” 

“Are you certain you have not offended him 
to-day 

_“ Not intentionally, I am sure. Mr. Dennis 
told me he was angry about something, and sent 
me here to keep out of his way. He thought the 
captain intended to flog me.” 

“And so did I, judging by his manner. But 
if you strive to please him, let him flog! Prac- 
tise those precepts taught you by your mother, 
and you may count on one friend, at least, while 
I sling my hammock on board.” 

“Thank you! I shall endeavor to prove 
worthy of your friendship,” responded the 
youth, earnestly; and clasping my hand fer- 
vently on that spot, was ratified a treaty of 
friendship between the boy and man. 


Being called to supper a moment later, I saw 
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no more of my young messmate until we met at 
the main-capstan, where the watches were to be 
chosen. He was standing in the wake of the lee- 
main rigging when I went aft, in obedience to 
the summons, and I noticed his head bowed low 
on his breast, concealing his features, while 
Captain Hunt stood leaning on the capstan, 
intently and sternly regarding him. The mate’s 
countenance wore a sad expression, in the gleam 
of the signal-lantern, and from the furtive glance 
which ever and anon he cast towards the youth, 
I apprehended the fulfilment of the captain’s 
threat. 

We were soon ranged in line, when the choice 
of watches began, progressed, and was closed by 
the mate calling, as his last man, “ Edwin Bray.” 

“No, sir—you can’t have him!” exclaimed 
the captain, hastily—whereupon his subordinate 
demanded : 


“ Why not, sir?” 

“ Because I wish him to be in my watch, this 
voyage. You had him last voyage, and have 
made a perfect fool of him.” 

“Sir?” 

“I repeat, you have spoiled him. He taker 
his trick in my watch henceforth, when I 
take particular care that he does not shirk his 
duty. Over to starboard, you young whelp—I’'l 
take care of you!” 

“1 beg your pardon, Captain Hunt, but that 
boy belongs to my watch, and has been under 
my care éver since he joined the ship. Under 
those circumstances, I question your right to re- 
move him; and under any, your right to de- 
prive me of my choice of men.” 

“ There are three—choose from them !” 

“Thank you, I would still be deprived.” 

“You can’t have him—so there’s an end 
of it!” 

“Very well, sir—I must bow submissive to 
the authority vested in you!” And with a 
slight inclination of the head, the mate turned 
away and was moving towards the cabin, when 
his superior called out: 

“ Here—where’are you going? Choose your 


man !” 

“No, sir. If you please, I prefer not to do 
so!’ And he kept on. 

“ Mr. Dennis!” 

The mate paused on the threshold, respond- 
ing—* Sir ?” 

“ Choose your man, sir! I command you.”* 
“ Permit me to observe, Captain Hunt, that 
you carry your authority to an extreme! 1 
cannot choose, sir! You deprive me of my 
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“T cannot, sir.” 

choose for you, then?” 

“ You're at liberty to do so, sir!” And turn- 
ing on his heel, the mate passed into the cabin, 
where he remained till summoned to take charge 
of the deck at eight bells. 

As may be supposed, the event of the evening 
afforded food for discussion in both watches, that 
night, and its innocent cause found himself an 
object of much deeper interest to his hardy ship- 
mates than he had anticipated—an interest he 
had no cause to regret, since it led to an early 
discovery of his intrinsic worth, which soon 
secured him the esteem and friendship of the 
majority. 

Seamen are proverbially the champions of the 
oppressed ; and such—to such extent as they 
dared—the majority of our crew proved them- 
selves. Yet they could do but little towards 
shielding the youth from the tyranny of his su- 
perior, who, though to all others gentle, was to 
him a most severe and exacting task-master. 

While under Captain Hunt’s personal super- 
vision, poor Edwin had but few leisure moments, 
and-all his untiring efforts to please were: re- 
warded with sarcastic reproaches; but when, for 
some fancied dereliction of duty, the former 
essayed to punish him by detaining him on deck 
double-watches, his scheme was generally ren- 
dered abortive by our watch, or our officer—the 
former rendering his task light by performing 
the labor, if the latter failed to send him below, 
which he usually did as soon as his superior 
retired. 

The course on the part of Mr. Dennis resulted 
in serious altercation with his superior, in which 
he acted only on the defensive, affording the lat- 
ter no ground for charge of insubordination, 
which he several times threatened to bring. 

But this sympathy for his victim only en- 


pleasure, until, from sneers and cutting taunts, 
he proceeded to blows, and poor Edwin was to 
feel, to its full extent, the hopeless misery in too 
many instances attached to the humble position 
of “ boy-before-the-mast.” 

“O, dear! I wish the voyage was over, 
Frank !” said he, as I relieved him on the look- 
out at eight bells, one dark, stormy night, when 
off Cape St. Marys, Madagascar. “I wish this 
voyage was over—I’d try some other trade. I 
love the sea, but I can’t learn to be a sailor !” 

“Nonsense, Edwin! Keep a stiff upper lip, 
boy, and you'll be rated captain before you 
know it,” 

A mournful negative was 
while I continued : 
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“ You aint bound to sail under old Hunt all 
your life. Let the old ship slide, as soon as her 
anchor’s down in Batavia harbor. You needn’t 
go alone, either, for I know two or three, besides 
myself, who will bear you company.” 

“The deuce you do! I'll trouble you for 
their names,” growled the skipper at my elbow, 
grasping me roughly as he spoke. 

“ Hands off, Captain Hunt! What do you 
mean, sir?” I demanded, endeavoring to shake 
off his grasp. 

“To teach you your duty, my man! Con- 
spiring against my authority—were you? Ho, 
ho—we’ll see! Mr. Dennis, let's have two brace 
of darbies here !” 

And pinioning my arms tightly, he held me, 
despite my struggles, until the mate appeared 
with the handcuffs, when, for the first time in my 
life, my wrists were invested with a pair of steel 
bracelets. 

“And you, you young wolf's whelp! Take 
that, you mutinous dog!” And striking Edwin 
a violent blow on the cheek, he collared him, 
and dragging him from the forecastle, led him 
aft, whither I followed, handcuffed as I was. 

Mr. Dennis made one attempt to interfere in 
behalf of his favorite, but was repulsed with so 
much violence, that dreading the result of the 
captain’s rage, he requested permission to hand- 
cuff the former, as the most effectual method of 
effecting his rescue. 

“Not till I’ve done with him!” hissed the 
captain, through his clenched teeth. “Not till 
I’ve done with him—and you dare to interfere 
again, at your peril! Strip, you young 
scoundrel !” 

One moment the youth hesitated ; but the fur- 
tive glance bestowed on the stern visage of his 
tyrant, assured him supplication would be una- 
vailing, and without a marmur, he obeyed. 

“ Call all hands, Mr. Dennis!” 

But Mr. Dennis had fied from the scene, taking 
refuge in the wheel-house, where the order 
failed to reach him ; when, perceiving his ab- 
sence, the captain repeated the order to one of 
the watch who were clustered in the vicini.y, 
adding, in a louder tone : 

“ Let’s have a signal-lantern, steward—a large 
one, and well trimmed, that all may witness the 
punishment I inflict for mutiny !”’ 

He was obeyed, when a scene ensued which 
begyars description. With his own hand he 
bound the boy, by the thumbs, to the sheer-pole 
of the weather-main-rigging, and taking the end 
of the hawser-lgid main-sheet, began to rain the 
blows, thick and heavy, on the shoulders of his 
unfortunate victim, continuing the chastisement 
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come unconscious of his 

“Painted, has he?” grinned the demon, ele- 
vating the lantern and peerifig into Edwin's 
deathlike countenance. “O ho! I'll revive him.” 
And losing all sense of the dignity of his station, 
he bounced into the pantry, from which he re- 
turned in a few moments, bearing a basin, which 
he filled with salt water from the lee-scuppers, 
and returning, dashed its contents over the lacer- 
ated back and shoulders of the boy. 

“Shame! shame!” exclaimed more than one 
spectator of the scene, and more than one hand 
was raised to avenge the deed, when the tortured 
youth, with a gasp and deep groan—the first 
sound wrung from his lips—betrayed his con- 
sciousness of this new infliction. 

Cutting him down, Captain Hunt resigned 
him to the second mate, ordering him to convey 
us both to the run, which order the officer has- 
tened to obey, when having seen us safely stowed 
below, he demanded if I required anything. 

“ Yes—some water for Edwin,” was my reply. 

“Pll send him something better, as soon as I 
have a chance, poor fellow!” rejoined the kind- 
hearted officer. And backing out of our narrow 
prison, he left us to ourselves. 

“O, I'll have revenge for this, Frank!’ 
groaned the boy, as soon as we were alone. 
“The most horrible flights of my fancy never 
pictared treatment like this, bat I’ll be revenged!” 

“Nay, Edwin! You have borne much ; but do 
not give way to temper, nor cherish dreams of 
vengeance. The law will redress your wrongs ; 
whereas, if you assume the task, you will only 
become its victim.” 

“The law!” But from some cause he be- 
came silent, nor did he speak again until the 
steward appeared, bearing some delicacies from 
the pantry, and the captain’s orders that I should 
return to the deck. 

I obeyed, when he saluted me with— 

“ Well, my man, are you sorry for the part 
you played to-night *” 

“Ay, sir—that I am !” 

But failing to catch the true import of my re- 
ply, he turned to the mate and said: 

“ Off with his irons, Mr. Dennis! Let him re- 
turn tohis duty. And hark ye, sirrah! Don’t 
let me catch you attempting a second conspiracy, 
or you'll fare worse than your confederate did 
this evening.” 

A warning pressure of the mate’s hand alone 
prevented the outburst of withering scorn which 
swelled my bosom, and trembled on my tongue ; 
while the prevailing obscurity fortunately veiled 
that which my countenance had else betrayed. 


“You can go now; but be wary in future.” 

And I did go; but not, as he supposed, to 
my daty. No, no! I was all too deeply inter- 
ested in his victim, to seek rest; and seizing 
upon the first opportunity, I made my way to 
the run, where I remained until our watch was 
relieved, when, deeming it unsafe to remain 
longer, I hastened to seek my berth. 

Edwin was released from confinement at noon 
of the succeeding day—and then only when 
symptoms of fever became so clearly apparent, 
as to alarm his tyrant for the result. Weeks 
elapsed ere the boy left his hammock, and even 
then he was unfit for duty; but he received no 
favors—a fact which awakened the deepest re- 
sentment of the crew, who bound themselves, 
by a solemn promise, to desert the ship as soon 
as her anchor kissed the mad in Batavia 
harbor. 

Bat that promise was destined to non-fulfil- 
ment. We had almost run our latitude up, and 
were edging off to the eastward for our destina- 
tion, when an adverse gale set in and drove us 
several degrees to the southward. It was still 
blowing heavy, when Captain Hunt, chagrined 
by the event, resolved to drive her to the north- 
ward under a heavy press of sail, which he per- 
sisted in adding to, in defiance of all unfavorable 
prognostics, until noon of the second day, when 
a black squall struck the ship and hove her on 
her beam-ends. All attempts to right her prov- 
ing vain, we cut away the masts, when finding 
that she continued to settle, we prepared to 
launch the boats. 

All subordination was at an end. Every man 
asserted his sovereignty by acting for himself, 
although in concert with his fellows, and the re- 
sult was soon apparent in our progress towards 
the desired end. 

We had the boats supplied with an ample 
supply of provisions and water, and were about 
to launch them, when Captain Hunt made a 
last effort to enforce his eommands, displaying @ 
rather formidable array of arms about his per- 
son. But the attempt elicited only the taunts of 
the majority, one of whom responded to his reit- 
erated order to “ leave those boats, I say !’”’ with : 

“ Shoot away, captain! But I'd advise ye to 
shoot us all at once, as some of the survivors 
may take a fancy to pay you off in your own 
coin.” 

At that instant our boat struck the water, and 
our watch leaped in, shoving her clear aa the 
report of one of the captain’s pistols announced 
the crisis. 

“Q ho! That's your game—is it? And 
here's to baulk it, my bouncing skipper!” And 
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the speaker hurled an iron belaying-pin, which 
he had snatched from the rail, at the captain’s 
head, with which it came. in contact, when the 
latter fell a senseless heap against the skylight. 

A moment later the other boat was afloat, 
and her crew embarking, when the captain’s an- 
tagonist having seen the last one safe, sprung on 
the quarter-davit, and grasping the fall, shouted, 
as he swung himself lightly into the boat : 

Good-by, skipper—and a pleasant passage to 
the bottom of old Davy’s locker to ye!” 

“You aint a-going to leave him, Sam?” de- 
manded Edwin, bounding from his seat in the 
bow. 

“Leave him? TobesureI am! He’d left 
some of us, if his aim had only been truer.” 

“ No, for heayen’s sake don’t leave him!” 

“ What! you beg for favors for such a scoun- 
drel *—for the man who almost cut your heart 
out? What next, I wonder? But I will leave 
him! Let him starve or drown, for what I 
care. Sam Winthrop don’t trouble himself to 
save such cattle as he. Give way, my lads!” 

“Then you leave me too!” And leaping 
from the boat, the young hero was nobly breast- 
ing the billows, on his return to the sinking ship, 
ere a soul of his messmates divined his intention. 

“ That boy’s mad. Come back, Ed!” 

But the youth’s only response was to grasp 
the wreck and haul himself nearer the ship, 
which he gained only by superhuman exertion. 

“Come, Edwin—don’t be a fool! She'll go 
down before you are aware!” shouted the mate, 
from the stern sheets of our boat, which we held 
stationary at a short distance. “Jump, my lad! 
You mast jump!” 

“Never, Mr. Dennis! When she goes down, 
I go down with her!” And waving his hand in 
adieu, he turned to clamber up her inclined deck, 
to the spot where his tyrant lay a senseless heap. 

“Give way, my lads!” said the mate, hastily, 
adding, as an expression of deep determination 
settled on his countenance; “Captain Hunt 
_ might drown a dozen times, ere I’d peril a hair 
' Of my head in his behalf. But that boy must be 
saved |” 

We needed no second order, when, as the 
fourth stroke of the oars laid the boat alongside 
the sinking ship, the mate bounded from the 
stern sheets, and alighting on the vessel’s rail, 
gained the skylight as she rolled over to an even 
keel—the prelude to her descent. 

“ Quick, Edwin! Lend a hand to place him 
in the boat, since you think so much of him !’’ 

And half bearing, half dragging the uncon- 
scious skipper, the mate regained the rails, over 
which he was about to raise the body, with Ed- 
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win’s aid, when a huge billow hove the ship and 
boat some ten or a dozen yards asunder. 

Alarmed for their safety, we again shipped our 
oars, but too late; ere they dipped a second 
time, a second wave hove the ship stern up, 
when she plunged bows under, and keeling heav- 
ily to starboard, weat down. 

“Jump, Edwin—jump, boy!” shouted the 
mate, as he leaped clear of the sinking ship, with 
Captain Hunt in his arms; and at the last mo- 
ment the youth obeyed him, disappearing be- 
neath the surface as the ship settled from view. 

Despite our utmost exertion, we were dragged 
into the vortex,narrowly escaping being swamped, 
and were stillin danger from the whirling eddies 
which boiled around us, when the mate rose to 
the surface alone. Being quite near, he grasped 
an extended oar, demanding “ where’s Edwin?” 
as soon as he could articulate. But ere any 
could reply in answer, our hero made his 
appearance ata short distance, and a moment 
later the captain’s head became visible in his im- 
mediate vicinity. 

In. then, all were in 
the boat, when we turned her prow from the 
scene, and commenced our dreary voyage in 
search of land or succor. 

But the voyage was destined to be a short one. 
Ere any of the rescued trio had sufficiently re- 
covered to enter into explanations, a large ship 
hove in sight, and in her cabin Captain Hunt 
learned from the mate’s lips the particulars of his 
rescue. Need we add he was grateful to his pre- 
server? Should our readers desire evidence of 
the fact, we beg leave to refer them to the well- 
known firm of Hunt, Bray & Co., Baltimore, 
where, if the junior partner hesitates to trumpet 
his own fame, you will find the senior ever ready, 
and not only willing, but delighted to entertain 
his friend with the oft-told story of Taz Saitor 
Bor’s Revanos. 


“IS THAT ALSO THINE?” 
A beautiful reply is recorded of a Dalecarlian 


peasant, whose master was i 
grandeur of his estates. Farms, ~ 
ests were pointed out in succession on — 
hand, as the of the rich who 
summed up ally by saying ‘saying: “In short, all 
direction, belongs to me.” 
inting up to heaven, solemnly re — 
‘And is thot also thine?” 


whieh truth doth give; 
looks fair, but fairer it we deem, 

For that sweet odor which doth in it live. 

SHsksPEARE. 
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| how much more doth beauteous 


(onsen an.) 
THE GOLDEN THREAD, 


That falters not, but presses on 
To meet the blessed Lord. 


And the halo round her blinds our gaze 
As thus she journeys on. 


We call her back, but loving words 
Meet not her listening ear, 

There’s other music nearer now— 
That of the heavenly sphere. 


Another cord so firmly twined— 
Another darling one, 

Crossed o'er with sweet good-by to all— 
The loved ones left alone. 


And one by one the cords are twined, 
‘Till all our treasures sweet 

Have walked across the narrow bridge 
With firm and willing feet. 


And on the other shore they stand, 
Methinks I see them all, 

With each a golden cord in hand, 
And thus I hear them call. 


Come to us father—mother dear, 
Rarth’s wayside is but rough, 
We've twined the cords—pass without fear, 
The bridge is firm enough. 


THE WOOD-CARVER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNA M, CARTER. 


Ir was a warm summer afternoon and Henry 
Ellis and his sister sat talking together by an 
open window in Henry Street, Brooklyn. Henry 
Ellis was a teacher of music in one of our south- 
ern cities, and was now spending his vacation 

“80, Henry,” said Annie, laughingly, “you 
are willing to tell me by word of mouth what you 


so persistently have written, namely, that you 
have not lost your heart to any of your dark- 
eyed pupils 

“On my honor, no, Annie; I see every day 
beautiful, pleasant girls, but it must be that the 
right one has not come along, for I am perfectly 
heart whole. That is the honest truth. I have! 
seen none who can compare with you, my dear 
sister, and I shall assuredly wait until I do.” 

“ Gross flattery!” exclaimed Annie, glecfully, 
and she looked fondly at her brother. 

Robert Ellis, father of the two young people 
present, died when Annie, who is six years 
younger than her brother, was but a few years 
old. Three years passed, and the mother rejoined 
her husband in that better world, leaving the two 
children to the care of her only brother and his 
wife, Mr. Edward Morris. Mr. Morris and his 
wife faithfully supplied the loss of parents to. 
Henry and Annie. At the time my story opens 
Annie was just twenty and Henry twenty-six. 
The relations with whom they made it their home 
being far from rich, both Annie and Henry made 
the best use of their talents. Both were gifted 
with rare musical talents. Henry taught music 
in a seminary ‘im the South, and Annie taught it: 
in Brooklyn. She also sung at one of the 
churches, and gave lessons in drawing and paint- 
ing twice a week to a small, select class of 
pupils. 

After a moment’s pause, Annie said, musingly : 

“Do you know, Henry, I have come to the 
conclusion that in some respects I am @ very 
selfish person 

“I am surel did not, sis. What put that 
notion into your busy head ?” 

“ You need not laugh, Hen., for it is the honest 
truth. I know we cannot always live for each 
other as we have done, and—” 

“ Well, I should think not,” said Henry, in- 
terrupting her; “since during my absence you 
have managed to appropriate to yourself one of 
the best fellows that ever lived.” 

“That’s just it, brother mine. I have made 
my choice, but for all that, I don’t want you to 
make yours. I dread it. Now isn’t that a piece 
of pure selfishness ¢” 

“Not exactly. It's rather flattering to me, if 
it is selfishness.” 

“ Real dog in the manger feeding. But joking 
aside, dear Hen. How is it, that situated as you 
have been, you have managed to keep your heart | 
all your own nearly three years? Young, hand- 
some, fascinating and intelligent, I don’t see how 
it has happened that if you did not fall in love 
with some of your pupils, they did not fall in love 
with you ?” 
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It is said that when neers are about to a 
other strands are added. till a plaok can be laid on 
sorrows may u' a us 
from earth to heaven. 
One cord across the stream— 
The stream that doth divide 
' ' The earthly from the heavenly shore, 
Where we would all abide. 
A foot is on the cord— 
A little dimpled foot, 
Unheeded rush the waters by— 
She looketh not below, 
Upward is cast her sweet blue eye, : 
) To the home where she would go. 
Her golden hair reflects the rays 
Of the eternal Sun, 


“Perhaps, dear Annie, like Ralph Cranfield, 
im Hawthorne’s Threefold Destiny, it is decreed 
that I shall find my mate nearer home. But, 
Annie, dear, Iam a very different person here to 
what Iam among my pupils. I’ll show you.” 

So saying, Henry Ellis rose and bowed a stiff, 
formal bow, and said in precise, hard tones : 

“Good afternoon, Miss Ellis. Did your last 
lesson prove as difficult as you feared? The 
next I hope will be more interesting if not more 
difficult.” 

Annie screamed with laughter and §prang from 
her chair. 

“Off with your hundred old manners! I 
should be verily frightened out of my wits, if you 
were my teacher, and such a frigid specimen of 
humanity.”’ 


that term does not apply to Henry Ellis, an, 
music teacher in Mr. Bocara’s seminary.” 

“ Well, Annie, now go and sing for me, some- 
thing pretty. Among all my pupils I have but 
tue, who'have voices anything compared 
with yours.” 

“He you were afraid I should make you vain, 
I have the same fear of yourself. What shall I 
sing te you ?” 

“Anything you please, so be it is a fair speci- 
men of your improvement. I feel lazy—feel 
like leaning back in this comfortable chair, and 
listening to your voice.” 

Annie went to the piano and commenced a 
very difficult aria. She sang well and with great 
expression. She had scarcely finished when her 


“1 want you to tell me who is at the opposite 
window—window of the house where the Marshes 
uséd to live?” 

* Where they live now, and will continue to do 
so-till you and I are gray,” said Annie, good- 
naturedly coming across the room and taking her 
station behind her brother’s chair, where shroud- 


I wish it would re-appear.” 

“Wait, and like a magician I will summon it. 
I know the charm which will bring it to sight.” 


So saying, Annie began to sing.* At first the 


curtain at the opposite window moved, then, as 
the rich, sweet tones of the singer floated across 


the street, it was géntly thrust to one side, and a 
wan, but fair, sweet face appeared, the head 
slightly bent in a listening attitade, and the very 
soul looking out from the large, blue eyes. Annie 
still carrying the air, sang on though the words 
were changed. 

“ See, brother mine, the charm works well— 
behold the face, the angel face appears. Look at 
the eyes, such deep blue, and the wavy, golden 
hair—the Jovely mouth—the parted lips—all, all 
is fair. When you have looked your fill, the 
charm shall stop, and I to you a wondrous tale 
will tell, will tell.” 

So sang Annie in her brother’s ear. But the 
cessation of the song was not needed to cause 
the disappearance of that lovely face. Another 
face, that of an older woman appeared, and with 
a rude motion, almost a push, the girl was re- 
moved from her place, and the curtain slowly 
drooped across the window. 

“ What an old hag Mrs. Marsh looked like. I 
declare she is a perfect Shrulte.” 

“ You are not far from the right there.” 

“T used to think her quite a notable sort of a 
woman, Annie.” 

“And J used to think her a tolerable ter- 


“Who is the girl she treated so rudely—a 


relation ?” 


“A little drudge she has hired lately.” 

“A servant !” 

“Even so. A miserable life the poor child 
leads with those two quarrelsome old people. I 
often hear both Mrs. Marsh and her husband 
scolding her’ roundly, and from her face I don’t 
believe she deserves it atall. From my painting 
room in the attic, I cam look directly into the 
dreary place occupied by the poor child, and 
have seen her shed many tears.” 

Utena Can nothing be done to alleviate 

her sufferings, Annie?’ questioned Lenry, 
gravely. 

“T have often wished to liberate her from such 
thraldom, but have been unable to hit on any 
available plan for doing so. I have often been 
tempted to rush across the street and bear her off 
from before the very eyes of Madame Marsh, old 
dragon that she is! She—but there goes Mr. 
and Mrs. Marsh to attend some tea fight, or 
something of the sort, and you may learn by 
your ‘own senses what I was about to tell you. 
Come up into my studio and 
see.”’ 

“ Wont staying here do as well ¢” 

“No, Mr. Laziness, so come along.” 4 

‘Up stairs the brother and sister went. When 
they were at last in the atic room, where stood a 
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-“1 thought you pronounced me but a few 

minutes ago as fascinating, etc. ?”’ 

magant.” 

: brother spoke. 

“Annie !” 

| “ Well.” 
“ Come here a minute.” 
q “ What's the trouble now ?” 

ae ed by the lace curtains she could see without 

q 

4 
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couple of easels, some canvasses, and which smelt 
strongly of oil paint, Annie motioned her brother 
to come to the window. As Henry obeyed his 
sister’s signal, a gush of melody filled the air. 
Looking across the street, Henry saw in the op- 
posite attic, the face which had so charmed his 
fancy. Sitting in alow chair by the window, 
with a narrow sunbeam just tinging her golden 
hair, and her dark, blue eyes raised to heaven, 
was the little servant of the Marshes, and from 
her parted lips welled forth the exquisite melody. 
It was one of Annie’s favorite arias that the little 
drudge was pouring forth, and though the voice 
gave evidence of want of culture, it was clear, 
sweet and flexible, and the expression was per- 
fectly faultless. 

“Himmel! Annie! what a voice!” 

“J knew you would be charmed with it. I 
longed for you to hear it.” 

“Are the Marshes paying any attention to the 
cultivation of it?” 

“ Not they, indeed! On the contrary, they all 
but beat her, if they hear her singing; and it is 
only when she is alone in the house, that she 
dares sing even in her own room. It is a per- 
fect shame to have such a voice go to waste, 
and I have thought anxiously of trying to get 
her away and have her taught singing. Hear 
that rich, clear A! She can go higher still.” 

Henry seemed lost in thought. At last he 
raised his head. 

“I think Ican help you, Annie. The Marshes"! 
are in all probability very penurious—they can- 
not pay her much. Suppose the child struck for 
higher wages—so high that they wouldn’t pay— 
and then they would send her off! Suppose you 
trip over and find out what you can before the 
old dragon’s return? It is perfectly terrible to 
think of such a voice as that left to waste.” 

“TV’lido it.” And suiting the action to the 
word, Annie, bonnetless and shawlless, flew 
across the street and quite soon made her re- 
appearance, looking joyous and triumphant. 

“ Well, Annie!” said Henry, who was wait- 
ing very impatiently in the parlor. 

“Let me get my breath and you shall hear 
all!” said Annie, sinking into a chair. 

In a few seconds, she started up. 

“ Listen, now—it is better than we could have 
hoped for! She is a Swede—her name Amalia 
Svanberg—an orphan. Her mother died when 
she was very young, but her father only a few 
months ago and under very distressing circum- 
stances. Mr. Svanberg was a wood-carver by 
trade, though educated far beyond his station. 
After the death of his wife, misfortune seemed 
to follow him; his fortunes grew worse and 


\ 


worse every year, till at last he determined to 
leave his native land and come to this country, 
where he hoped to make a good living by carv- 
ing furniture. Converting all his worldly goods 
—and they were few—into money, he started for 
this country with his daughter. When the voy- 
age was half made, he sickened, died, and was 
buried in the ocean’s depth. Here Amalia 
knew not a soul—so young, just eighteen, so 
handsome and completely penniless! Arrived 
in New York, she obtained cheap lodgings with 
an aid a friend of one of the sailors—a 
good soul, but poor. Fatigue and sorrow did 
their work, and three days after landing, she was 
stricken down with a fever. When she recov- 
ered, her money had all gone ; and, unwilling to 
be a burden to the old woman who had sheltered 
her, she set out to obtain employment. She 
begged from house to house for work. One day 
—the second she had tried—she came to a house 
where Mrs. Marsh was visiting, and who engaged 
her at six shillings per week. She can embroider 
beautifully, besides designing her own patterns 
and carving a little on wood—which she learned 
to do on ship-board before her father died. She 
speaks English with quite a broad accent, She 
seemed quite frightened, when I told her to,ask 
higher wages—that if she did, and the Marshes, 
discarded her, I would take her. I told her that, 
I was going to be married, and needed a seam- 
stress constantly in the house, and would take her 
in in that capacity. You should have seen’ her 
pretty face brighten up.” 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed Henry. “You are 
worth your weight in gold, Annie !” . 
And he seized her by the waist and whirled 
her round the room. Bis, 
“Stop, Harry—stop! You'll tumble my hair 
and muss my collar!” 

“A fig for that! Such a glorious voice !” 


The next day, Amalia Svanberg was installed 
in a cozy little room adjoining that of Annie's, 


and busily engaged in some delicate piece of em- 
broidery. From that day, the little Swede’s life 
began to brighten. She proved to be intelligent 
and well educated, and before long she was 
raised from the position of seamstress to that of. 


companion ; and Annie gave her instructions in 
music, and received, in tarn, lessons in Swedish. ° 


Very soon, in an incredibly short space of ti 

Annie could teach no more—the pupil exce 

the master ; and then she took lessons of a fa- 

mous Italian, Signor Bertuccio. Under him, 

Amalia made rapid—almost unheard-of rapid— 


About a year after Amalia “first entered Mr. 
Morris’s house, the fullowing conversation took 


place between the two girls. Amalia had been 
sitting silent. Suddenly she raised her head. 

“Annie, Signor Bertuccio says I am now 
qualified to sing in public, and urges me to 
do 80.” 

“ Why Annie, dear, I never dreamed of such 
athing!” exclaimed Annie, impetuously. 

“But Ihave. Iam an orphan without any 
ties here, and my voice is my fortune. Ever 
since I became aware of the powers God had 
given me, I determined to use them. My life, 


until I came with you, dear Annie, Mid been one 
long scene of sorrow and privation: I seém to 
have ther life pointed out to me. If my 
father and mother had lived, I might have been 
called to a domestic life ; as it is, there are no 
such ties, and God bids me now go forth and use 
the talents he has given me, and not bury them. 
T told Signor Bertuccio that I would sing at his 
next concert.” 

“How could you, Amy ?”’ 

“TI thought deeply about it, Annie. My life 
with you has been very pleasant—almost too 
pleasant, for it partially unfits me for what my 
duty demands of me. But this life cannot last, 
and I have decided what to do.” 

“Amy, dear, it is dreadful to appear in public. 
T feel as if it was throwing away part of your 
womanly dignity.” 

“Not so. Remember Jenny Lind. Although 
T cannot, like her, expect to be famous, yet I 
can, liké her, keep my womanly dignity, purity 
and faith unspotted, unstained through life.” 

“TI believe that, Amy; but I do not want you 
to enter a public life.” 

“Do not seek to turn me, Annie, for I think 
I have chosen rightly.” 

“Amy, does your heart lay in this choice? 
Do you willingly give up the pure happiness of 


the fireside, of our pleasant home, to go out into. 


the world ?” 

An agonized look passed over Amalia Svan- 
berg’s beautiful fuce—a shadow of some great 
pain. But an instant it was there; but the keen 
eyes of Annie had noved it, and she had her own 
thoughts, though she said nothing, but waited for 
Amy to answer, which she did, after a moment’s 
pause, in this wise : 

“Annie, if you love me, do not question me 
any more, but help me to do what I firmly con- 
sider to be my duty. Good night.” © 

So saying, she passed out of the room. 

‘Annie remained for a few minutes absorbed in 
thought, then going to her writi 


“Dean Henxy,—For once you have not 


dealt wholly frankly with me, but I have read 
heart. Ido not complainor blame. Amy 
just left me. Before she went to her room, 
she informed me that she was to sing at Signor 
Bertuccio’s next evening rehearsal or concert. I 
reasoned with her, to win her from her 
determination, but she is resolved upon it~ 
thinks it is her duty. With her timid, retiring 
nature, I know she shrinks from such a life; 
yet she looks upon it as the right course, and 
once assured of that, she would do her duty if 
she went through fire or water. I cannot tell 
what todo. To you, brother, Ivlook for aid. 
The concert is announced fur next Tuesday. I 
am in sore trouble. Good night. 
“ Your loving sister, ANNIE. 
“ Brooklyn, N. ¥., Friday evening, Dec. 10, 1857.” 
The hall was crowded to overflowing with a 
very select audience. It was a moderate-sized 
room, and seemed more like a private parlor 


than a concert-hall. The windows were draped 


with rich curtains, the floor covered with a soft 
carpet, and the walls decorated here and there 
with pictures. It was the night of the second 
coneert given by Signor Bertuccio, who was 
deservedly a favorite, and, as usual, the audience 
—for the number of tickets issued were but 
few—were music-loving, appreciative people. 
Little Ernestine Laruc, a tiny, black-eyed girl, a 
little prodigy, had finished her startling fantasia 
on the piano, and silence reigned, broken only 
by the low hum of voices, when the door beside 
the platform opened, and Signor Bertuccio ap- 
, leading Amalia Svanberg. 

Amalia was just twenty, tall, slender, grace- 
ful and beautiful, with deep, soul-lit blue eyes, 
and a wreath of golden hair. She was attired 
richly, yet simply, in white silk, trimmed with 
rich lace—her sole ornament a bunch -of blush 
roses fastened on her breast. Annie Ellis, who 
sat in a far corner, almost hid from , sight, 
saw by the flitting color in Amy’s face how 


much she was agitated, and trembled for her. 
The prelude ended, Amy’s voice swelled forth— 
at first rather tremulously, but as she went on, 
gaining confidence and power—till the audience 
listened almost breathlessly to its wondrous 
sweetness. The cavatina ended, Amalia was 
led from the platform, or stage, half-fainting. 
The enthusiastic plaudits sounded afar off, and 
as the door closed behind her, a sudden blackness 
came before her eyes. 

“Some water—quick! Mademoiselle Svan- 
berg has fainted,” hurriedly spoke Signor 
Bertuccio. 

A glass was held to her lips, and a voice, 
which did more good'than the water, said : 

“Mr. Morris’s carriage waits.” 

With asudden start, Amalia yoused up and, 
with a sort of clinging, weary feeling, took the 
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‘gem that was offered her—took Henry Ellis’s 
arm. He had almost to carry her, she was so 
weak. As soon as they were seated in the car- 
riage, Annie and Amalia on one seat, and Henry 
them, Amy spoke : 
“Mr. Ellis, I did not know you had arrived— 
did not know, in fact, that you were expected.” 
“I was not expected—perhaps not even 
wished for. I got here just after the concert had 
begun—got here just in time to witness your 
great success. 1 suppose you are satisfied now.” 
“Of course.” The words were spoken wearily, 


“You would be unreasonable, if you were 
not, for it was a decided triumph.” 

No notice was taken of that remark. A long 
pause ensued. Annie leaned back in the car- 
riage, pretending sleep, while the vehicle rolled 
on and soon reached Mr. Morris’s house. The 
steps being let down, Annie sprang out unaided, 
leaving Henry to assist Amy. Perfectly silent, 
the two entered the house—Henry leading Amy 
to the foot of the stairs. Just as she was about 
to bid him good night and follow Annie, who 
was already out of sight, Henry said, in a deep, 
earnest tone: “Miss Svanberg, are you truly 
satisfied with the life you have chosen ?” 


“T have chosen.” 

The answer came in @ low, quiet tone; but 
taking one step forward, Amy fainted. In a 
moment Annie, who had been leaning over the 
railing, was down stairs and helping Henry re- 
store the silly girl to consciousness. When her 
senses returned, Annie ran away and left them. 

The next day Annie, Henry and Amy were 
sitting together in the parlor. Annie spoke: 

“ Signor Bertuccio called to day, Amy, to in- 
quire after your health. Hoped you would be 
able to sing at his next concert. Poor blinded 
man !—thinks you will do credit to the life you 
have chosen. Are you satisfied with the life 
before you?” 

“Perfectly, Annie dear.” 

In vain did the public look for Amalia Svan- 
berg’s name in the advertisements of each con- 
cert. A fel times they thought of it ; then some 
Other novelty attracted their attention, and she 
was forgotten, till one day there appeared in the 
New York Tribune the fullowing notice : 

“On T 

Her name was again revived, and her beauty 
and talents again talked of for a few days. 
Their interest again subsided, and all but her 
intimate friends forgot the existence of Tun 
Woop-Caxver'’s Davenrter. 


A FIJIAN EXECUTION. 
Young men are deputed to inflict the 
ard ‘are often 
a trop 
of public executions in civilized countries is here 
unknown, Aman is often judged in his ab- 
sence, and executed before he is aware that sen- 
tence has been passed against him. Sometimes 
a little form is observed, as in the case of the 
Vasu to Vuna. This man conspired against the 
life of Tuikilakila; but the plot was disco 
and the Vasu brought to meet death at Somos- 
omo. Hibs friends prepare him, according to 
the custom Of Fiji, by tulding a large new masi 
about his loins, and oiling aud blacking his body 
as if for war. A necklace and a profusion of 
ornaments at his elbows and knees completed the 
a man sui ui ; shot failed, 
the exchanged for a club, 


and destructive, 
solem: 


which the executioner broke on the Vasu’s 
head; but neither this blow, nor a second from 
a more ponderous weapon, succeeded in 

ing the young man to the ground. The victim 


now ran towards the spot where the king 
perhaps with the hope A reprieve ; but was felted 
y a 


eath-blow from the club of a powerful man 
standing near. The sluin body was cooked and 
eaten. One of the buked thighs the king sent 
to his brother, who was principal in the plot, 
that he might “ taste how sweet his accomplice 
was, and eat of the fruits of his doings.” This 
is a fair sample of a Fijian public execution. 
Those who are doomed w die are never, so 
as 1 know, bound in any way. A Fijian is im- 
plicitly submissive to the will of his chief. The 
m replies, atever the king says, must 
done.’’—Fiji and the Fijiuns. 
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AN ARTISTIC THIEF. 

The greatest pleasure enjoyed by Prince Gotts- 
chakoff, it is sail, is to sit in his ec 
in a large arm-chair, befure an easel on which 
there is a fine picture ; crossing his legs, and 
swinging one on the other while he plays with his 
slipper and smokes his cigar, he gazes for hours 
together on the picture. He hasa fine gallery of 
modern pictures, aud he had a valuable album 
containing sketches by the best living artists. 
Two or three years ayo, a French diplomatist 
asked to see the albui ; to bis surprise, he found 
the and to the 

“ True eno . lied the latter; “my 
sketches out cf it.” 

“Stolen! Do you suspect by whom?” 

“©, yes—one uf my messengets # he took to 
imitating mé in my love fur art, and the rascal 
helped himself out of my album.” 

“ But didn’t you arrest the scoundrel ?” 

“©O dear, no! the puppy showed such d 
good taste in the selec tiuns he made, I could not 
think of having him arrested.””—F rench paper. 


A LIBRARY. 
See tomes on tomes, of fancy and of power, 
To cheer man’s heaviest, warm his holiest hour. 
Turn back the tide of ages to its head, 
And hoard the wisdow of the honored dead. 


THE LILY OF ROSLIN ‘CASTLE. 


aA 
‘THE LILY OF ROSLIN CASTLE, 
. BY DR. A. C. HURD. 


~ I po not know why the very name of Roslin 
Castle stirs up within me a crowd of sensations 
both sad.and sweet. Sad, like the sound of fine 
old music—the refrain of an air which we have 
heard in childhood—and sweet, because it was in 
our ear long before the bitterness of life began. 

Roslin Castle overhangs the Esk.» It is now 
only a dilapidated pile of fragments—a wreck of 
its former self—yet dear to Scottish hearts for all 
its tender and beautiful associations, and the 
romantic region in which it stands. By whom 
it was built, or why such aspot should have been 
selected for a fortress, is not known; but it is 
known that in the year 1100, William de St. 
Clair, the son of Waldernus, Compte de St. 
Clair, who came from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, obtained the lands of Roslin 
from Malcolm Canmore. It is not improbable 
that he was the founder of Roslin, Castle, as the 
early barons lived at their fortresses. 

In the fourteenth century, one of the lords of 
Roslin had a beautiful sister, who had lived a 
very lonely and isolated life since the death of 
her parents. Her extreme beauty, and the sim- 
plicity with which she had been reared, made the 
proud brother jealous lest some designing person 
of a lower rank than her own, might take advan- 
tage of both, to spirit her away from the castle ; 
and, acting upon this, rather than upon any de- 
sire to treat her cruelly, he shut her up in the 
castle, with an old duenna-like woman called 
Elspeth Dirleton, and positively forbade thé lat- 
ter to allow her charge to cross the little one- 
arched bridge which was the sole mode of egress 
from the castle. 

Indeed, the anxiety consequent upon the pos- 
session of so beautiful a relative, and the fear that 
she would disgrace herself by a connection be- 
neath her rank, prevented all intercourse between 
Lord Roslin and the neighboring gentlemen, and 
limited his associates to a few of the older barons 
whose estatés were nearest his own. 

‘Among the guests not prohibited was the 
Baron Mackenzie—old, infirm and ugly—to 
whom Lord Roslin would willingly have given 
up the care of the young Isabella; and whose 
attentions, though deemed by himself irresistible, 
were received with a terrible shrinking by the 
lovely girl. Nothing could have been more un- 
seemly than a marriage between the two; yet 
the Lord of Roslin could not see any reason 
why the blooming Isabella should resist one, 


who, if not young nor handsome, was still 
wealthy and highborn. 

Every visit which the pompous baron made to 
the castle, was the signal for a fit of indisposition 
on the part of Isabella. It was no counterfeit 
illness either, for such was her dread of him, 
that the announcement of his coming was but 
the commencement of a series of faintings too 
real to be disputed, and too lasting in their nature 
and effects to be agreeable. 

Suddenly, however, these symptoms ceased in 
reality, although Elspeth was coaxed into keep- 
ing them up in appearance. She loved her 
young mistress too well to cross her ; but had she 
resisted the Lord Roslin’s wishes, he would have 
discharged her to make way for some one who 
would obey him. Towards him, therefore, El- 
speth kept up a show of perfect sympathy with 
his choice of a husband for his sister. 

“And how is the Lady Isabella to-day?” 
asked the baron, as he placed his ponderous 
frame upon the chair of state. “I trust her © 
faintings are over by this time.” 

“I will call Elspeth, my lord baron,” answered 
Roslin, “and ascertain from her the state of my 
sister’s health.” Elspeth was summoned and 
inquired of. 

“Indeed, my lord, the walk round the garden 
was so fatiguing to my lady this morning, that I 
persuaded her to lie down. She will be up and 
lively again by the time supper is over, and will 
‘then come down.” 

“That is right, Elspeth; and hark ye,” he 
continued, “ see to it that she is bravely dressed, 
and that she does not look so pale as she did 
yesterday.” 

The last words were inaudible to all but the 
old woman herself, who understood that she was 
to try some artificial remedy for her charge’s 
white face—a face, however, which had latterly 
begun to resume its former bloom, with as good 
reason for the change as for the former paleness. 
Elspeth went back to her young mistress whom 
she had left in her chamber, but the bird had 
flown. The couch where she had been lying, 
was tumbled and untidy, as if left in haste, and 
one silken slipper was still upon the floor. But 
Elspeth well knew that the pretty little room ad- 
joining, which had once held a bed for herself, 
was cleared of all such furniture, and now dis 
played only a rare Turkish carpet about five 
feet square, and two low fvotstools of the young 
lady’s own embroidery. 

The door was partially opened, but so man- 
aged by a cord that it could be shut from within 
at the sound of an approaching footstep. One 
glance told the old woman that there were more 
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than one behind that vacillating screen ; and her 
conscience told her that it was young Hector 
Craig, the old baron’s forester, who, being a 
great favorite with his master, was always allowed 
to accompany him upon these occasions, leaving 
a subordinate to supply his place. 

The youth, tired of attending upon the baron’s 
infirmities, had one day ventured to leave him in 
the Lord Roslin’s care, under pretence of look- 
ing at the chapel, of which he had heard so 
much, and received a very willing assent, as the 
baron was unusually well. On that day, Isa- 
bella had gone to the chapel, after struggling 
with her severe nervous headache in vain. The 
coolness of the chapel struck pleasantly upon her 
aching head, and she felt better. Wandering 
about, she had playfully entered an empty niche, 
from which she was just emerging, when, Hector 
Craig came into the chapel. The dim light, her 
white dress, and the paleness which her malady 
always left upon her cheek, excited the supersti- 
tious imaginings of the young man. He believed 
that it was a spirit—the animated ghost of some 
saint who had inhabited the niche—until Isabella, 
perceiving the effect of her presence, called upon 
him to come near. 

Blushing at his fears, he advanced, and never 
had the youth’s eyes rested upon a sweeter vis- 
ion, If no ghost, she could not be less than 
angel—while on her part, she was quite as much 
attracted by the handsome youth whose beaming 
eyes and noble brow were but the reflex of as 
lovely qualities within. 

The baron was hunting one day, about twenty 
years before, and in the very depths of the forest, 
he discovered a beautiful child, apparently two 
or three years of age, lying asleep upon the 
grass. At a little distance, its young mother 
had thrown herself down, as he conjectured, to 
die. When they moved her, she had already 
passed the dead portal. 

The baron, never niggardly nor unkind, took 
home the unconscious orphan and reared it as 
his own, but without giving it his name. The 
boy was called Hector Craig, from some whim 
of the baron’s. When he was sixteen, he be- 
stowed upon him the post of forester, more from 
a wish of giving him some authority in his house- 
hold, than from any desire to require any service 
from him, Latterly, since the infirmities of age 
had begun. to afflict him, he had kept him more 
about his own person. 

The first interview with the Lady Isabella was 
not the last. Every visit of the baron was the 
prelude to a stolen half hour in the chapel, or 
subsequently, in Elspeth’s dismantled room, now 
converted into a perfect bower of roses and su- 


perb heaths; while the Lord of Roslin gavé no 
thought to the fact that his sister was actually 
loving one beneath her. 

This had been his constant dread; but when 
he thought of her doing so, his ideas only em- 
braced the neighboring lairds, whom he consid- 
ered his inferiors. That she could even speak 
to one of the baron’s servants, as he considered ~ 
Hector, was an enormity too great to be tolerated 
for an instant. 

It was true that a few brief moments were all 
that Hector-dared to stay ; but the very scanti- 
ness of the time made it all the more sweet, and 
these stolen interviews being succeeded by Isa 
bella’s entrance into the grand hall, where she 
tried to greet the baron kindly, the youth con- 
soled himself by repairing thither also. In short, 
the two young hearts had already become one 
and inseparable, and it only remained for some 
plausible scheme of maintenance for both to pre- 
sent itself, to take the requisite steps for a 
union. 

Poor Elspeth, she could not go back now, al- 
though she dreaded her master’s wrath, when 
the plot was discovered. Hector, too, felt some- 
times that he was proving himself an ingrate to 
his benefactor, and Isabella had compunctious 
visitings about her brother; but the affection of 
the old nurse prevailed, and love, all powerful, 
invincible, ruled the younger hearts. 

A soft, sweet evening had beguiled the young 
Lord of Roslin to a long ride. The same en- 
chanting hour had brought the old baron to the 
castle, where in the twilight, he sat in the hall, 
and-waited for Elspeth to announce his arrival to 
Isabella, and beg her to receive him; and El 
speth, in all the glory of a new kirtle, had 
bustled off to see if her young lady’s head were 
better. 

The day had been hot, the baron was fatigued. 
It was no wonder that, notwithstanding his great 
love for the lady of Roslin, he should fall asleep 
while waiting. The easy posture which he had 
assumed upon the long oaken settle with its 
leathern cushion nicely adjusted, was favorable 
to continued sleep. He awoke, however, about 
one hour afterward, and looked out of the win- 
dow under which stood his temporary couch. 

The twilight had given place to a glorious 
moonlight that lay silvering with dazzling 
brightness the bosom of the Esk. Upon that 
bosom was a trace of white foam that caught the 
moon’s rays, a8 fleecy clouds catch the setting 
sunbeams, and appear more glorious than the 
pure blue of sky or sea; and in that track a sin- 
gle dark speck was dancing like a sea gull above 
the waters. 
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The old baron’s perceptions did not take in 
the palpable fact that, having lain too long in the 
breezy night air, he had contracted a dreadful 
pain io his bald head, and with a long groan he 
called for Hector. Hector did not come; but the 
Lord of Roslin was thundering over the bridge 
with his swift charger, and soon appeared at the 
door of the castle. 
| ‘There was no light save that of the moon; 
but the Lord of Roslin needed nothing to guide 
him to the apartment where he usually received 
the baron, but of whose presence there now he 
‘was unconscious. To Lord Roslin’s surprise, 
the door of the apartment was barred, and to his 
cries for Elspeth, he only heard the response of 
the baron’s deep-toned voice, in high wrath. 

. “ Ah, is that you, baron? Nay, unlock the 
door. ItisI. Is Isabella with you?’ 

“No!” roared his visitor, in a spasmodic 
effort to burst open the refractory door, which 
could not be made to yield on either side. The 
exasperated Lord of Roslin stamped his foot 
upon the oaken floor, and the missing key rang 
back to the pressure o/ his iron heel. He applied 
it to the rude lock that hung at the end of the 
iron bar, and found the baron as he had said, 
quite alone, and in an agony of pain as well as 
rage at the non-appearance of Hector. 

The absence of Elspeth and Isabella was 
equally strange ; but on the opposite bank of the 
Esk, where a boat was landing, the moon was 
looking down upon the sweetest face, framed in 
curls that glittered like golden threads upon a 
handsome brown cheek, glowing with joy and 
pride, and last, but not least, upon the matronly 
form of old Elspeth, quivering with the pent up 
fear of her master’s indignation. 

A fine looking man, apparently between forty 
and fifty years of age, was standing on the bank 
when they landed. He heard Hector’s voice, 
and saw his face. It seemed to waken in him 
some latent emotion, and he paused, as if about 
to speak, but seemed to change his mind. When 
they arrived at the inn, the same lordly looking 
man was there, surrounded by several servants, 
who seemed to listen to him with the greatest 
deference, as he gave them orders in a calm, 
quiet voice, speaking in English. , 

Hector’s sole anxiety seemed to be to procure 
& private room for his companions, and the 
stranger instantly addressed a young man of su- 
perior appearance, and after a moment's conver- 
sation, he to Hector, and offered a room 
to his acceptance. Too glad to obtain one, 
Hector uttered a hasty expression of thanks, and 
turned to usher his charge into the one pointed 
out. Again the stranger started at the voice. 
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“Tt is the very tone of the Leighs,” he said to 
the young man beside him. “You have not 
more the sound of 'the Leigh voice than this 


“©, father,” answered the English youth “do 
not prepare yourself for another disappointment. 
How many times since we began to journey, 
have you believed you have found my lost 
brother?” 

“But this seems so real. Besides, he resem- 
bles you. I shall see more of him before I sleep.” 

And when Hector appeared again, after leav- 
ing Elspeth and Isabella, he drew him into the 
room opposite, and questioned him of his life. 
Hector answered frankly. He had no wish to 
conceal anything. He had longed too deeply 
for the unknown father who he sometimes be- 
lieved would appear to claim him. And lo, here 
indeed was the unknown father ! 

Sir Henry Leigh, a young English baronet, 
had married a poor girl, but one who in all other 
things, was his equal. His family had treated 
her in a way that outraged all her sensibilities. 
On the birth of her second child, she became 
slightly deranged, and continued so for more than 
two years. Her husband banished her torment- 
ors, and tried every means to soothe and restore 
her; but on returning from a short absence, he 
found that she had eluded the nurse, and had 
gone, no one knew whither, carrying her 
youngest boy. 

Half distracted, the husband had searched in 
vain for years, without success. Only, as his son 
had said, he had met with disappointment; but 
this night he felt an intuitive perception of what 
proved to be the joyfal truth. 

It was a meeting worthy of the sympathy of 
the world. Hector explained his position, and 
placed the Lady Isabella under his new-found 
father’s protection. They all set off for England 
the next day, and the first step on their arrival, 
was to summon Lord Roslin to Warwickshire to 
find his sister, who was with the aunt of Sir 
Henry Leigh. The latter sent the message, 
Hector choosing not to appear at present until 
all was explained. 

Lord Roslin arrived in hot haste, but the dig- 
nity and respectability of the family in which his 
sister had found a refuge from the importunities 
of the baron, precluded any refusal to become 
connected with them. He staid to see his sister 
united formally to the Honorable Hector Leigh, 
and returned to comfort the crest fallen baron, 
who eventually solaced his wounded pride by 
obtaining the hand of a rich widowed baroness, 
much nearer his own age than Tus Lity oF 
Rosi. 
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THE RIBBON. 


BY WILLIE PABOR. 


A ribbon, blue as April skies, 
I cherish as a treasure; 
For in it a sweet story lies, 
On which I muse with pleasure. 


For when the fields were white with snow, 
And icy cold the weather, 

No wintry weather we did know, 
As, sitting close together, 


I said to her, for sweet love's sake— 
Since love was such a treasure: 
‘*Q, dear and darling, let me take 
The wedding finger ’s measure!” 


I called her pet names, dear and dove, 
My life, my heart’s sure idol, 

And framed the sweetest terms of love, 
And whispered of a bridal. 


But all the while she whispered, “* No! 
Dear friends we could be ever; 

But nearer ties we could not know— 
No, never, never, never!’’ 


But still I kept the ribbon blue, 
The wedding finger ’s measure, 
Hoping, as lovers often do, 
One day to win the treasure. 


And hope and earnest love at last 
Were victors—words were spoken 

That made us both forget the past, 
In bliss as yet unbroken. 


For then ere long at altar’s base 
One moment we did linger, 
And ere we left the holy place, 

Upon the wedding finger 


I placed the symbol of the vow, 
That time will only strengthen ; 

And dearer make than it is now, 
And with life’s season lengthen. 


Love triumphed, for that love was true; 
I won the wished-for treasure ; 

And so I keep the ribbon blue, 
The wedding finger ’s measure, 


In memory of that one hour 
Bygone and fied forever ; 

In token of love's wondrous power, 
That ‘ever’ made from ‘ never.”’ 


ILLuston.—There is nothing so real in this 
world as illusion. All other things may desert a 
man, but this fair angel never leaves him. She 
. holds a stara billion miles over a baby’s head, 
and laughs to see him clawing and battling him 
self as he tries to reach it. She glides 
hoary sinner down the paths which 
inexorable gate, jingling the keyg of 
her girdle.— Lancaster. 
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THE WAGGISH CAPTAIN: 


A STRANGE SAIL ON THE WEATHER BOW. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


“ 
upon his like 


Carrarn Francis at the date of 
the events chronicled in this narrative, was the 
commander of a “Liverpool liner”—a fine | 
packet ship of fifteen hundred tons, running be- 
tween New York and the “old country,” and 
making all her passages in remarkably quick 
time, without accident or the loss of so much as 
a studding-sail boom. There were two causes 
for these uniformly successful trips—the first of 
which was the go-ahead disposition of the cap- 
tain, which was still tempered down by prudence 
to the happy medium between reckless daring 
and too much timidity; the other was the kind 
treatment which the crew of the Fleetwing ever 
received from their superior, and which prompted 
them to make the interests of the ship their own, 
and perform their duty with a hearty good will. 

Jolliman’s name was descriptive of his dispo- 
sition, for’he was truly a jolly man, and his bap- 
tismal appellation—shortened into Frank by his 
familiar acquaint was no less emblematic 
than his surname, for it described a quality 
which he eminently possessed, viz., frankness. 
Of genuine honesty, kindly feeling towards his 
fellow-men, and jovial good humor, he had more 
than is found in one man of a thousand, and all 
who knew him respected and esteemed him. 

He was a large, fine-looking man, six feet two 
inches in height, with corresponding th of 
shoulders and depth of chest, muscular limbs, 
and a large and still increasing development of 
the region encircled by the waistband, a full, 
round face, luxuriant beard, whiskers and moas- 
tache, and clear blue eyes, which, while they 
could awe the insubordinate into cheerful obedi- 
ence, or pierce the hypocrite to the very soul, far 
more frequently beamed with humor, or twinkled 
with merriment. In short, he posyessed the or- 
ganization which is most favorable to mental 
superiority. Nature had been lavish of the raw 
material, when she made him, and there was 
nothing small or mean about him, either phys- 
ically, mentally or morally. 

His age was thirty-five, and he was the happy 
possessor of a pretty wife and two lovely chil- 
dren, who sometimes, though seldom, accom- 


panied him on his voyages, living for the greater 
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part of the time in a:charming little cottage on 
the banks-of the Hudega, in the society 


of the husband and father while the Fleetwing | 


was in the port of Néw York, and impatiently 
counting the days of his absenee “while she was 
ploughing the blue Atlantic. 

If Captain Jolliman had a fault (as who of us 
has not?), it was an inveterate habit of practical 
joking ; though his jokes were always harmless to 
their subject, and so good naturedly inflicted, 
that it was almost impossible for the victim him- 
self to refrain from joining the laugh at his own 
expense. Asa boy, he had been celebrated for 
’ his sly tricks of this kind at school; as a youth, 

he had enjoyed a high reputation for waggery 
and practical joking ; and his conduct as a man, 
holding the dignified position of commander, 
would seem to indicate that the ruling passion 
had “grown with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength.” 

On shipboard, he had of course an excellent 
opportunity to gratify his love of fun; and the 
fear of being victimized by some of his droll 
arrangements, kept officers and crew almost con- 
stantly on the alert to fulfil their respective 
duties, for if any one attempted to shirk, or play 
the soger, he was very certain to be discovered in 
the act by Captain Jolliman, and “ brought up 
with a round turn,” to become the laughing-stock 
of the whole ship’s company. 

On one of the Fleetwing’s passages from Liv- 
erpool, it chanced that she was manned with an 
entirely new set of hands, with the exception of 
two veteran salts, who had sailed with Jolliman 
ever since the handle of captain had been attached 
to his name. The Fleetwing’s mate had been 
unexpectedly offered the command of an Amer- 
ican ship, at Liverpool, and the second mate had 
gone with him in the capacity of chief mate. 
The oth@ two officers had left the ship for 
another, merely to gratify the restless love of 
variety which characterizes Jack Tar, wherever 
he is ; and the men who were shipped in their 
places were strangers to Captain Jolliman, and, 
of course, not aware of his joking propensities. 

For the first few days of the homeward pas- 
sage, no unusual event occurred to cause an ex- 
citement aboard, or otherwise relieve the mo- 
notony which is always more or less inseparab 
from sea life; but Captain Jolliman, according 
to his custom, had kept a weather eye upon his 
new mates and men, and found that they were 
none of them likely to become distinguished for 
extreme wakefulness, while having charge of the 
deck at night. 

He said nothing, but, like Pat, “kipt up a 
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in his mind for bringing to pass a better state of 
things, and having « lark et the same time. 

One pleasant night he crept softly on deck, in 
the middle watch, and, as he expected, found 
' everybody asleep, except the two old sailors be- 
' fore mentioned, who chanced to be, one at the 
| wheel and the other on the look-out. 

“ This is something new for the Fleetwing,” 
said he to the helmsman, pointing to the mate, 
who was placidly slumbering on a hen-coop. 

“ Yes, sir. It’s all hands to caulk now.” 

“TI wonder if I can’t rouse the watch without 
speaking a word.” 

“If you can’t, sir, nobody can,” replied the 
helmsman, delighted at the prospect of sport. 

“ Well, keep quiet, and we'll see what can be 
done.”’ 

So saying, the captain descended to the main 
deck, stopped quietly to the main fife-rail, and let 
go the topgallant sheets; then springing to the 
starboard rail and performing the same operation 
upon the topsail halyards, he dodged into the 
forward cabin. The topsail yard, of course, 
came down by the run, and the rattling of the 
halyard blocks, the flapping of the topsail and 
topgallantsail, and the threshing of the slack 
ropes, made sufficient noise to wake the sleepers 
from their pleasant dreams, and bring them all, 
the mate included, immediately upon their feet. 

The captain hastened through the cabin, and 
ascended the companion-way, appearing on deck 
just as the mate had succeeded jin opening his 
eyes, and had discovered the cause of the noise. 

“What's the matter, Mr. Bell?” asked the 


captain. 

“The maintopsail halyards have parted, sir,” 
promptly replied the mate. “I noticed yester- 
day that the fall had got badly chafed in the 
leading block, and intended to see to it directly.” 

“ Perhaps it is so,’ replied the captain, “ but 
I am so fully persuaded that you are mistaken, 
that I will agree to give you a dollar for every 
rope-yarn in the whole fall that you find 
chafed off.” 

The mate stared at the captain with surprise ; 
but he could see nothing in that placid counte- 
nance which would indicate a desire to quiz him, 
and perplexed to know what the “ old man” was 
driving at, he hastened to the topsail halyards, 
which, to his astonishment, he found in good 
condition from one end to the other. 

“String out on the maintopsail halyards, 
men. Hoist the yard!” he exclaimed. And 
the men began to “ swig” away at the rope. 
The captain walked forward to the break of 
the poop, and stood calmly looking on during 


deuce of a thinkin’,” and revolved various plans 


the operation. 
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in mooring, her—and gave it a “sea 


‘To’gallant sheets. hanl home!” cried the 
mate, when the halyards had been made fast. / 
Did you find the fall chafed off, Mr. Bell ?” 


“No, sir,” replied the mate, in some confu- 
sion. “ You see the last time the yard was 
hoisted, they made the halyards fast toa wooden 
pin by mistake.” 

“Just let me look at that broken pin a mo- 
ment, Mr. Bell.” 

For an instant, the mate was nonplussed ; but 
again a ready lie sprang to his relief. 

“I chucked it overboard, sir.” 

“Mr. Bell,” exclaimed Captain Jolliman, 
laughing, in spite of himself, “you didn’t tell 
me of all your accomplishments when you ap- 
plied for a mate’s berth in the Fleetwing.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“ You didn’t state that you were so skilled in 
the use of the ‘long bow.’” 

“Do you intend to call me a liar, in the 
presence of thé’crew, sir?” cried the mate, turn- 
ing red as a boiled lobster. (The men who were 
standing round the mainmast had been laughing 
“ consumedly” at this brief dialogue. ) 

“O no, sir—I don’t say you lie, but if J had 
said just what you have, I should call it a slight 
exaggeration of the real facts. However, I guess 
the topsail halyards wont get ‘chafed off’ again 
at present—so we will drop the subject, if you 
please. Haul taut the weather main brace, sir; 
. then get pull on your sheets fore and aft.” 
And the captain walked away. 

Growling somewhat, in an undertone, the mate 
obeyed the captain’s orders. The running gear 
on the mizzen having been tautened, the men 
commenced the same operation upon the sheets 
and halyards of the main, while one of the boys 
in the watch remained upon the poop to “lay 
up” the ropes. 

The captain was slowly pacing the deck, when 
suddenly his eye fell upon the boy, and a lum- 
inous idea occurred to him. 

“Joo,” said he, “run down in the cabin and 
stay there till I call you. Keep out of sight, 
and ask no questions.” : 

The boy silently obeyed, and the captain 
turned to the helmsman, saying : 

* Now, Jack, you shall see some sport. I’ll 
drive sleep so far from the lubbers’ eyes, that 
they’ll keep the rest of this watch, at least.” 

As he spoke, he seized a buoy—a painted float 
belonging to the quarter-boat, and sometimes 


and confusion aboard—the startling announce- 
ment effectually exciting the sleepy crew to a 
state of activity, and entirely driving from the 
mind of the mate the transient feeling of vexa- 
tion at the captain’s sarcastic remarks. 

“Bear a hand, men!” cried the captain, ap- 
parently in a high state of excitement. “Round 
in on your weather main brace—so belay! Top- 
sail brace. Make fast all. Man the quarter- 
boat. Jump in, Mr. Bell, and pull directly 
astern. With a will, men, or we shall lose the 
buoy. There! lower away the boat. Let go 
your falls. Unhook the tackles. Pull, my 
hearties! Bend your oars. Hurra now—save 
the buoy, if it is a possible thing!” 

And away went the boat, containing the mate 


“Poor Joe!” exclaimed one of the men who 
had been left behind, as he stood with his watch- 
mates at the lee rail, watching the quarter-boat 
as it alternately rose in sight upon the crest of a 
wave and disappeared in the trough of the sea, 
“Poor Joe! I’m afeard it’s all day with him. 
His chance is mighty small, this dark night.” 

“ I wonder how he fell overboard,” said one. 

“I don’t know. The last time I saw him, he 
was layin’ up the ropes on the poop.” 

“Poor feller—he’s bound for Davy Jones’s 
locker, sure enough!” exclaimed another. 

“ Silence on deck!” cried the captain. 

The talking ceased, and every one strained his 
eyes to gaze after the fast receding baat which 
had become like a speck on the water. Sud- 
denly a faint shout was heard from the boat’s crew. 

“They see the buoy!” exclaimed the captain. 

A few minutes of silence followed, and then. a 
clear, ringing cheer arose from the distant 
quarter-boat, followed by three times three rous- 
ing huzzas which, even at that distance, sounded 
more like shouts of merriment at some unex- 
pected discovery, than the spontaneous expres- 
sion of pleasure at rescuing a fellow being from 
watery grave. 
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| to leeward. It was painted with black and red 

1 stripes, and could easily be distinguished in the 

l asked the captain. water, even in the obscurity of a moonless night. 

. “No, sir—I was mistaken; the belaying-pin “ Buoy overboard!” shouted the captain, at 

was broken.” the top of his voice, pronouncing the first word 

“What! an iron belaying-pin break like | nearly as if it had been boy. “ Hard down your 

| that?” helm! Brace aback the main yard. Lay aft 

| here, some of you, and lower the quarter-boat,” 
he continued. 

'“ Boy overboard!” repeated the men in the 

waist, and “boy overboard!” was echoed from 

| Stem*to stern ; while in a moment all was bustle 

and sx me, in the direction which the captain 

had indicated. 
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“Stand by to give them three cheers and a 

tiger, as they come alongside. ‘They've got the 
buoy, without a doubt,” exclaimed the captain. 
And the men crowded around the davits to greet 
the rescuers and the rescued. 
Qin a few minutes the boat had nearly reached 
the ship, and the men had taken off their hats to 
have them ready for swinging in the air, when 
their comrades came alongside. 

“Joe!” called the captain. — 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the boy, springing up 
the companion way. 

An audible expression of astonishment broke 
from the lips of the men, at this unexpected 
apparition. 

“ Silence!” cried the captain. ‘Look out for 
the boat and be sure to give her three rousing 
cheers before you run her up to the davits. You, 
Joe, stand in the mizzen rigging, and make a 
bow to Mr. Bell as the boat comes alongside.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” And the boy stationed himself 
in the mizzen chains. % 

He had heard everything which had been 
spoken on deck, and fully comprehended the 
trick which Captain Jolliman was playing. The 
men, too, by this time began to “ smell a rat,” 
and stood ready to do their share of the work 
when the time arrived for “the laugh to 
come in.” 

“Ship your oars. Fend off from the side,” 
cried the mate. And in a moment more, the 
quarter-boat was directly under the davits. 

“Have you got the buoy, Mr. Bell?” asked 
the captain. 

“Yes, sir, there’s your buoy and be hanged 
him !” replied the mate, tossing the float upon 
the-ship’s deck. “You sent me on a wild-goose 
chase, and I suppose I shall have to acknowledge 
the corn. Hoist away the boat, you lubbers !” 
he cried, glancing fiercely at the men who were 
leaning over the quarter-rail convulsed with 

iter. 

Instead of obeying this order, they swung their 
hats in the air and gave vent to three times three 
thundering cheers, which made the welkin ring, 
while Joe, taking off his hat, made a succession 
of very low bows to the angry mate, who stood 
in the stern sheets of the boat, as furious as a dog 
with a tin-kettle tied to his tail. 

“What the deuce are you grinning at, you 
young monkey?” cried the officer, aiming a 
blow at the boy with the boat-hook. 

“Joe is obeying my orders. Please to let him 
alone,” quickly replied the captain. 

“Hoist this boat, or I'll take the hide off of 


' eva@ry mother’s son of you!” roared the mate. 


And amid perfect yells of laughter from the 


men in the boat, as well as those aboard the ship, 
she was run up to the davits. 

“T should like thundering well to know how 
that buoy got overboard,” muttered the mate, 
as he stepped upon the poop. 

“T can easily tell you,” replied the captain, 
who had overheard this remark. “I threw it 
overboard.” 

“ Well, what the deuce did you do it for?” 
demanded the mate, forgetting, in his anger, the 
which was due to the “ old man.” 

“TI sent it to look for that broken 
which you chucked overboard, Mr. Bell!” 

At this reply, the men roared again; and the 
mate turned as many colors as a dying dolphin. 

“ Now, boys,” continued the captain, “I have 
a few words to say to you which I wish you to 
remember. I want no caulkers aboard my ship. 
You came aboard to work the ship and perform 
your duty, not to go to sleep on the watch and 
leave the ship to take care of herself. You have 
watch and watch, and when you are compelled 
to work hard at night, there shall be no job given 
out the next day. As long as you do your duty 
faithfully, you shall be treated kindly; but if 
Lever again come on deck at night and find this 
watch asleep, I shall give you something to do 
more disagreeable than picking up a buoy. So 
remember. Now you may go forward.” 

Of course a due share of this harangue was 
intended for the officers of the watch, and they 
were not slow to understand it. The mate and 
his fellow-officer held a long consultation after 
the captain went below, and finally decided that 
the joke to which they had been subjected was 
too good to be offended at; that the “old man” 
had treated them better than they would have 
done, had they stood in his shoes; that his de- 
mand was perfectly reasonable; and lastly, that 
the men in the watch should never be suffered to 
caulk again, while only one of the officers should 
go to sleep ata time—the other remaining awake 
to give due notice of the captain’s approach ! 

This arrangement was directly put in force, 
and for several nights following the accident to 
the buoy, the port watch were kept in a wakeful 
condition by divers “eye openers,” such as 
“dry pulls” at the weather main brace, useless 
swigs at the fore and main tacks, et id omne 
genus; while the mate and third dickey alter- 
nately slumbered and watched, and thus com- 
pletely deceived the old man, who took occasion 
to appear on deck every night when he was least 
expected, but never again caught the officers of 
the port watch napping; for the moment he 
opened his state-room door, the one whose turn 
it was to be on the alert would quietly arouse his 
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ellow, and by the time the captain had mounted 
the companion way ladder, both would be en- 
gaged in an animated conversation upon some 


point of seamanship, or whistling “ Hail Colum- 
bia” over the weather rail. 

“ So far, good,” quoth the captain to himself, 
when he had become satisfied that the port watch 
were cured of their caulking propensities. ‘‘ Now 
it remains to give the star-bowlines a lesson, for I 
perceive that they have not yet profited by the 
example of their shipmates. Let me see—how 
shall I do it? I must get up a different and 
more extensive programme of performances for 
this occasion, for I am literally dying for a bit of 
fun.” And the captain cogitated deeply. 

The result of his deliberations seemed satis- 
factory, for with a merry twinkle in his eye, he 
stepped on deck and called for “Joe!” 

Joe was busily engaged in one of the “ fancy ” 
branches of seamanship, namely, cleaning the 
brass-work about the quarter-deck, and he obeyed 
the summons with alacrity—hoping that he was 
about to receive an order to assist the steward 
(as had frequently happened), in which case he 
would probably find an opportunity to “scoff” 
(eat) an abundance of cabin dainties, and 
“hook” as many “manavelens” as the capac- 
ity of his pockets would allow. 

“Go down in my stateroom, Joe,” said the 
captain, “and take all the books from my 
shelves, and all the articles from the drawers, 
and arrange them in better order.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied Joe, hastening into the 
cabin, somewhat disappointed at finding that his 
destination was not the pantry, but comforting 
himself with the reflection that there was plenty 
of wine and soft biscuit in the captain’s closet 
handy. 

In a few moments the captain followed Joe 
into the cabin, and entered his state-room just in 
time to find the boy standing upon a stool in 
front of the closet, with his head inserted be- 
tween the upper shelf and the ceiling, and pro- 
ducing sundry mysterious sounds with his throat 
and organs of mastication. 

“ Whistle, Joe! Whistle, while you're at that 
closet,” cried the captain. 

Joe started, for he was just in the act of in- 
serting the neck of a wine bottle between his 
lips, but, being caught in flagrante delivtu, he 
was too shrewd to arouse the captain’s anger by 
a denial of the fact, so he instantly replied : 

“ Yes, sir, I was just agoing to do so, but I 
found I should have to wet my whistle first.” 

“Joe,” exclaimed the captain, laughing at the 
- boy’s impudence, “ why is it that all sailor boys 

will steal?” 


“I s’pose ft’s the natur’ the beast,” replied 
Joe, coolly. 

0, Joe, you’re a depraved youth—but listen 
to me now: Never mind fixing the shelves now 
—I sent you here for another purpose. I’m 
going to get up a little fan with the starboard 
watch to-night, and I want you and Jack and 
Sam to help me. Now I will tell you my plan, 
and you must repeat it to Jack and Sam without 
letting anybody else hear you.” 

The captain then unfolded his scheme in all its 
details to the wide awake lad, who fully compre- 
hended all that was said. 

“Now,” continued Jolliman, “can I trust you 
to get Jack and Sam posted and ready for the 
parts they are to play?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What are you going totellthem? Let me 
see how well you remember.” 

Joe repeated what the captain had said to him 
in nearly the same words, for he had an excel- 
lent memory. 

“ That's right—you’re good for it,” replied the 
captain. ‘Now go forward and set the ball in 
motion. Tell the men to be ready at five bells in 
the first watch, and come aft here without dis- 
turbing the watch on deck. Here—fill your 
pockets with these biscuits, if you wish to, and 
then away with you.” 

Joe crammed his pockets to the extent of their 
capacity, and then hastened forward, overflowing 
with delight at the prospect, not only of the 
promised sport, but of the “reward of merit,” 
which he knew he should receive from Captain 
Jolliman if he served him faithfully. Jack and 
Sam were the two men before mentioned as hav- 
ing previously sailed with Jolliman, and Joe 
soon put them upon the qui vive to assist the old 
man in his funny project. In the meantime, 
Jolliman busied himself in constructing several 
articles which would be needed for the consum- 
mation of the scheme, and his assistants forward 
were no less active in getting themselves up for 
their own roles. 

The star-bowlines kept the first watch on the 
night following the conversation between Captain 
Jolliman and Joe the sailor-boy, and at six bells, 
the whole number, with the exception of the 
helmsman, were wrapped in the soundest slum- 
bers. The night was extremely dark, and the 
‘huge hull of the Fleetwing, as close-hauled to 
the wind and running ten knots an hour, she ea- 
reened over the billows, seemed like a wedge to ~ 
pierce the inky black space about her which was 
almost tangible. 

Captain Jolliman was up and dressed and sat 


in his stateroom as if in momentary expecta- 
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tion of a summons on deck! The helmsman 
was in great glee, muttering softly to himself and 
occasionally slapping his trousers pocket in which 
@ hard silver was plainly perceptible to the sense 
of touch, and which dollar had just been present- 
ed him by the captain in consideration of a ser- 
vice which he had performed by keeping his eyes 
ad ears closed to what had just transpired on 
the deck of the Fleetwing: 

Suddenly the clear ringing report of a pistol, 
fired apparently from the mizzen topmast cross- 
tree, started and aroused the sléepers fore and 
aft; the next moment a hoarse voice which 
seemed to proceed from some vessel on the ship’s 
‘weather bow, and at a very short distance from 
her was heard crying : 

“Ship ahoy! What the deuce are you trying 
to'do?’ Do you'mean to run down ?” 

The look-out man jamped up from his recum- 
bent position, and glancing in the direction of 
the voice, beheld a faint light resembling the rays 
shed from the binnacle-lantern of a ship. 

“ Sail ho!” he cried, hastily. “A sail on the 
weather bow. Hard a port your helm !” 

- “Hard a starboard, you sleepy-head, or you'll 


cut us to the water-edge” yelled the mysterious 


again. 
“ Hard a lee !’’ shouted the second mate to the 
helmsman. 


“Hard a weather !” bellowed the look-out. 


“Well! Hard ahelm, then,” replied the offi- 
cer, for,he too observed the light on the weather 
bow. “Up with your helm !” 

“Down with your helm! Are you drunk or 
crazy?” came in angry tones from the stran- 
ger, but this time from a different quarter. The 
light had momentarily disappeared, and now 
twinkled brightly on the lee bow. 

** Ahoy, there!” cried the second mate, hail- 
ing the mysterious stranger. 

“ Ahoy, yourself!” 

“Why don’t you put your own helm up, and 
get out of the way ?” 

“ Because we never turn aside for mortals !” 

* Who are you?” 

“ Heave your ship to, and let us come aboard.” 

“Who are you ?” 

“Never mind that. Call your captain.” 

At this moment the captain sprang up” the 
companion-way. 

“ What is all this uproar about?” he asked. 

“ There is a strange sail on the lee bow, no, on 
e weather bow, as I live,” continued the offi- 
cer, for again the light changed to windward. 

“ Well, what of it ?” 

“ The skipper orders us'to heave to, and let 
him come on board, sir.” 
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“] will speak him myself.” And the captain 
hastened forward. 

During all this time, the helmsman, notwita- 
standing the conflicting orders he had received, 
had neither put his helm up or down, but had 
kept the ship to her course, and although she had 
been sailing at the rate of ten miles an hour, the 
distance between her and the strange light had 
not decreased by a single inch. 

“ Ship ahoy !” again hailed the captain. 

“ Hallo !” responded Jolliman. 

* What ship is that, pray?” 

“The Fleetwing, Jolliman, from Liverpool, 
and bound to New York.” 

“ Are you thé captain ?” 

“ Ay, ay!” 

“ All right. Heaveto, and let us come aboard.” 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ King Neptune and his prime-minister, Davy 
Jones. Heave to.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! Back the main yard!” 

The captain spoke in a tremiulous voice as if 
overwhelmed with fear, and the men caught the 
infection, as they silently hove the ship to, trem 
bling in anticipation of what was to follow. 

At this moment a ball of red fire twelve inches 
or more in diameter suddenly appeared at the 
mizzen-truck, upon which was visible the sem- 
blance of a huge eye, wide open, and staring 
down upon the deck ; and after a lapse of three 


or four minutes, a similar luminary blazed forth 
at the main. Im the meantime, sounds were 
heard from the weather bow, which exactly re- 
sembled the lowering of a boat from the davits 
of a vessel; with the necessary orders to the 
helmsman and crew, and appropriate responses. 
Presently the noise of plashing oars was heard, 
growing more and more distinct as if a boat were 
approaching the ship. 

All the lanterns on board the Fleetwing had been 
hastily lighted and suspended about the weather 
gangway, where the watch had collected, by the 
captain’s orders, to welcome their supernatural 
visitors, And now, a third constellation, similar 
in every respect to the other two, glowed sud- 
denly at the fore truck ; and simultaneously with 
its appearance, a small boat, containing two 
strange-looking beings, shot into the light shed 
on the water by the lanterns and ranged up 
alongside the weather gangway ladder. 

Shipping their oars, the strangers made their 
painter fast to the side and scrambled up the lad- 
der. As first one and then the other tall figure, 
sprang down from the rail and stood on the deck 
in the full glow of the lanterns, the crew stepped 
back aghast ; and well they might, for the appear- 


ance of their nocturnal visitors was truly terrific. 
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. The costume of both was extremely gro- 
tesque: The foremost was dressed in a huge pilot 
coat reaching below his knees, and beneath which 

flowing trousers of a sea-green color ; 
his feet. were encased in mocassins, curiously 
wrought with shells and corals, and his head was 
covered with a bushy mass of wet sea-weed, 
which apparently grew there, and his huge beard 
and whiskers were of the same submarine sub- 
stance. A crown of shark’s-teeth inserted in a 
circular rim of bone surmounted hia head, and in 
his hand he bore a huge trident or three-pronged 
pitchfork. Barnacles clung to or were sewed all 
over his shaggy coat, and his ruddy face was en- 
crusted with salt. 

His companion was wrapped from head to 
foot in a shroud of coarse canvass, which covered 
even his head, and having holes cut for his 
eyes, nose and mouth. This ghostly drapery 
was gathered in at the waist by a rope which 
was wound several times around his verson and 
tied in a double reef-knot; and the terrible 
“death’s head and crossbones,” was painted in 
black upon his broad chest, Inone hand he 
bore a fragment of a shark-fish’s bony weapon, 
about three feet in length, and in the other a 
large speaking trumpet, green and corroded, as 
if it had lain for a thousand years in the “oozy 
caves ’’ of the sea. 


“Come aboard, sir!” said the first described, 


in a deep gruff voice, touching his crown to the 
captain as he spoke. 
“So I perceive,” 
are King Neptune, I 
~ Sy, and this is my “respected friend, Davy 
Jones.” 


Davy bowed to the captain and extended his 


hand, which the latter took, but instantly dropped 
again, shivering from head to foot, as if its 
touch chilled him to the very marrow of his bones. 
The crew looked on with terror depicted upon 
their countenances. 


“What is your majesty’s will?” asked the 


replied “You 


“T have come to punish your whole starboard 
watch, for the insult which they have offered the 
Powers of the sea.” 

“ Ay, his majesty is justly offended, He has 
come to pronounce judgment, and I, his execu- 
tioner, shall speedily carry out the sentence,” 
added Davy Jones. 


“ In what have they offended ?” asked Jolliman. 

“They have mocked at my power, by presu- 
ming to slumber in the presence of the storm-king, 
by spending the hours in sleep which they should 
devote to watchfulness against the attacks of my 
servants, the winds and waves.” 


“ And what will you do with them ?”’” 

“ Secure them in the. prison-cells of the ocean, 
where all are confined who despise my authority.” 

“ Spare them this once, your majesty.” 

“Ts is impossible! They must suffer the pea 
alty of their folly. Away with. them, Davy !’ 

“ Davy stepped forward and extended his arms 
as if to clasp the whole. group in one. fatal 
embrace. 

“Stay!” cried the captain, throwing himself 
between the cowering, shrinking crew and the 
hideous monster of the deep. “ Listen one mo- . 
ment, your majesty,” 

“ Say on,” replied Neptune,, “ But. be brief, 
for we must hasten to the Arctic Ocean, where 
an iceberg is about to crush a whale-ship into 
atoms, and the services. of Davy and myself will 
be required to assign toeach member of her crew 
his last resting place in the ocean cemetery.” 

'“ Have I not been a faithful servant.to your 
majesty, ever since I first felt the spray of the salt 
sea upon my cheek ?” 

“ You have, Jolliman ; would there were more 
like you,” 

“Then, will you not at my request, spare 
these men this once, if they will promise never to 
offend again 

Old Neptune seemed. to meditate for a moment, 
then, turning to his companion, the two worthies 
held a whispered consultation, At length the 


god spoke again : 

“For your sake, Jolliman, I will spare them, 
on condition that they kneel at my feet and 
promise never again to sleep upon the watch.” 

“‘ Do you hear that, men ?” cried the captain. 
“Down on your knees and promise what his 


majesty desires.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the unanimous response, 
as the crew flung themselves upon their marrow- 
bones. 

The second mate, alone, of the starboard 
watch, saw through the farce from beginning to 
end, but as he found that the men, with true sail- 
or superstition, one and all firmly believed that 
Neptune and Davy Jones, in propria persona, 
stood before them, he relished the joke too well 
to spoil it by any show. of reluctance ; so, kneel- 
ing with the rest, he repeated in his turn 
these words : 

“T promise never again to sleep in my watch 
on deck, avd a¢ I fulfil this vow, so may King 
Neptune guard and protect me, or condemn me 
to merited punishment !” 

“It is well!” exclaimed Neptune, “Now, 
Jolliman, fagewell. I grant you # prosperous 
passage, and a safe return to your family.” 

“ Thanks, your majesty.” 
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“ Farewell !” cried Neptune. 

“ Farewell !” echoed Davy Jones. 

“ Farewell !” replied Jolliman. 

“ Good-by !” stammered the trembling ‘¢réw. 
And the two supernatural beings clambered over 
the rail and descended backward into their 
boat. 

“ Fill away your main yard!” shouted Davy 
Jones, through his rusty trumpet, as he cast off 


alacrity, the watch braced round the yards. 

The three lights at the mast-heads had been 
rapidly growing dim, and as the ship filled away 
they faded into total darkness. Ina few mo- 
ments more, the cheering sound of eight bells 
was heard, and the wondering star-bowlines has- 
tened to the forecastle to inform their shipmates 
of the strange events which had just transpired 
on board. 

As soon as the starboard watch were fairly 
asleep, the ship was again hove to, and the boat 
of old Neptune and Davy Jones came immedi- 
ately alongside. It was hoisted to the davits, 
and when there, bore a striking resemblance to 
the Fleetwing’s own quarter-boat. The god and 
his companion came aboard, and hastened into 
the cabin, whence they presently reappeared, not 
as Neptune and Davy Jones, but as Jack Wil- 
liams and Sam Peterson, of the forecastle. The 
starboard watch were effectually curéd of their 
fault, for they never doubted but that the scene 
which had so terrified them had been real, not- 
withstanding the hints thrown out by the lar- 
board watch, concerning the part which Jack and 
‘Sam had played in the farce. 

Several days afterward, the second mate found 
an opportunity to ask from the captain an expla- 
nation of the modus operandi by which he had 
carried out the joke to such perfection, and the 
captain readily gave him the desired information 
on the point. 

_ It appeared that the mysterious lights at the 
mast-heads were proper lanterns, which the cap- 
tain had himself constructed and caused to be at- 
tached to the trucks. When the proper moment 
for lighting up had arrived, Joe had climbed to 
the mizzen track, and illuminated the lantern 
placed there; after which he slid across to the 
main-topgallant crosstrees, upon the mizzen roy- 
al-stay, and ascending to the main truck, lighted 
the lantern there and in the same manner crossed 
over to the foremast. 

After Jack and Sam had arrayed themselves 
in proper costume, they had seated themselves 
in the quarter-boat which Jolliman and Joe had 
then lowered carefully into the water. One end 


of a spare'eoil of rope had been attached to the 
end of the fiying jib-boom and the other end 
placed in the hands of Jack and Sam. By this 
rope they had drawn themselves forward of the 
ship and then by holding it fast had kept the 
boat at a distance of some twenty feet from the 
ship, while they were still, of course, towed along 
with her. 

A lantern was suspended from a pole placed 
upright in the bows, and by means of an oar, 
Jack had been enabled to shift the position of the 
boat from the leeward, and back again at plea- 
sure. After the ship was hove to, they let go 
their hold upon the rope, and pulled alongside. 
When they re-embarked in their boat, they pulled 
her astern of the ship, and holding by a line 
which had been thrown over the taffrail for the 
purpose, were quietly towed along in the ship’s 
wake until they could return aboard, unseen by 
their victims. 

Thus was the mystery explained, and for 
many long months afterward the captain and the 
second mate indulged in hearty laughter, when- 
ever they remembered the nocturnal visit of his 
majesty, King Neptune, and his prime-minister 
and executioner, Davy Jones. 
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CONPESSIONS OF INFIDELITY. 
ar. Hume: “I seem affrighted and con- 
with the solitude in which I am placed 
by my philosophy. When I look abroad, onev- 
— side I see dispute, contradiction, distraction. 
henI turn my ort inward, I see no but 
doubt and ignorance. Where am I? or what am I? 
From what cause do I derive my existence? To 
be yar shall J Iam 
with questions n to fancy m ina 
most deplorable condition, pote ween with dark- 
ness on every side.” 

‘Voltaire says : “‘ The world abounds with won- 
ders, and also with victims. Inman is more 
wretchedness than in all other animals his 
together.” How did he judge of it? By 
own heart. He adds: “ Man loves life, 
knows he must die ; spends his existence in ‘if 
fusing the miseries he has suffered, cutting the 
throats of his fellow-creatures for pay, cheating 
and at See cheated. The bulk of mankind,” he 

“ are ing more than a crowd of 


wretches, equally y criminal, equally unfortunate. 
I wish I never been born.” 


Hear what St. Paul says: “I have fought a 
good fight, Ihave finished my course, I have kept 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, will giveme at that day. ae, 
Observer. 
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ON THE. TH OF AN INFANT. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


The voice of joy was hushed, 
And sorrow reigned around, 
When we laid away our darling 9 ~ 
’Neath yonder grassy mound. 


O, gently came the angel, 
Wandering in quest of flowers, 

To twine a beauteous garland 
To deck celestial bowers. 


He gathered from our garden 
A bud of promise fair, 

And took our infant darling 
To realms of purer air. 


That here in this cold world of ours 
He sajd it ne’er could bloom ; 
And told us of a better land 
Away beyond the tomb. 


_ Here we are left to watch and pray, 
For soon he ’ll come again ; 

Peace, troubled heart, and meekly bear 
A heavenly Father's reign! 

O, suffer it to go to him— 
Of such his kingdom is; 

For in that beauteous garland there 
Our choicest gem is his, 


THE SMUGGLER’S BRIDE, 


BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 


_ In the spring of 1829 there came to Marseilles, 

to th8 hotel where I lodged, a young couple in 
whom I became very much interested. They oc- 
cupied rooms opposite to mine, and from meet- 
ing them several times daily, in the hall, we 
passed from bowing to speaking, and before 
many months we became very intimate and 
formed a very happy trio. Henri Zeiber was a 
German, and his wife, the beautiful Nina, a 
Frenchwoman. They had been married but a 
few weeks, before they came to Marseilles, and 
over them seemed to hang a cloud, but one which 
seemed gradually to lighten. 

I was obliged to remain at Marseilles some 
months, and the time would have hung rather 
heavy on my hand, ‘for I was a companionable 
person and very fond of home comforts, had it 
not been for the smart, witty Zeiber, and his 
gentle, affectionate little wife. For me, they 
made a home—I was always welcome, and many 
& pleasant evening I spent in their rooms, read- 


sweet voice and much expression, sang pretty 
ballads and love songs. /, 
Some of my time I spent in painting, and 
day, after watching Nina’s face, I made bold to 
ask her tosit for the prominent figure in my 
new picture. She very willingly consented, and 
was quite curious about my picture. It wasa 
fancy sketch, and I refused to give any informa- 
tion relative to the subject, or let them see my 
work till it was completed. Nina Zeiber sat 
three times—three successive days, then I closed 
my studio door and painted in silence, Each 
day Henri asked if it was finished and was an- 
swered in the negative. He almost worshipped 
his wife, and I know that the interest he expressed 
in my work was caused by his desire to see his 
wife’s lovely face in canvass. I am sure I didn’t 
blame him, for Nina Zeiber had the most beauti- 
ful face I ever saw—exquisite in feature, color 
and expression. At last the picture was finished, 
and for an amateur, it was good. The subject 
had been suggested to me by the reading of a 
pretty little Spanish story. It represented a 
dark, deep cave, by the water, with the green, 
curling waves rolling a little ways into the mouth 
of it. Inthe centre of the picture, and of the 
opening of the cave, brought into relief by the 
dark, rough rocks and angry waves, were two 
figures—a man, roughly dressed,: lying on his 
back, with his feet almost washed by the waters, 
and his deathly pale face turned upward—and, 
bending over him, the figure of a beautiful 
woman whose face expressed despair and anxiety. 
The face was slightly raised, and the dark, anx- 
ious eyes were looking out of the cave across the 
waters. The back-ground was filled in with 
rough rocks and swarthy, dark-browed men. The 
sole ray of light in thé picture glanced in as if 


“from the top-of the cave, and fell upon the face 


of the dying man, and upon the upper part of 
the woman’s face, lighting only the deep, des- 
pairing eyes. 

Placing my pet in the best possible light, 1 
eagerly called my friends to examine it. They 
came and I watched to see the effect my picture 
would produce. I saw Nina turn a little pale, 
and a deep flush spread over the brow of Henri 
Zeiber, involuntarily they draw a little closer to 
each other. I was astonished at the sensation 
my, picture had produced, and my artist’s pride 
rose, for I saw that I had painted forcibly, _Vis- 
ions of future greatness and a name hereafter fa- 
mous in the annals of art, floated before my eyes. 
My ambitious dreams were broken into, by a 
question asked in a hoarse voice : 

“What do you call your picture, Monsieur 


ing, or listening to Nina Zeiber, who with a very 


Harrison ?” 
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“The Smuggler’s Bride,” I’ answered readily 
enough. And the next instant’ I'felt the iron 
grasp of two hands upon my throat; my feet 
slid’ffom under me, and I fell to the floor, and 
Henri Zeiber was kneeling upon my chest. I 
was astonished, bewildered, frightened. I had 
never been served so before since I was a Fresh- 
tian at Yale, and got collared by young Wat- 
kins. I closed my eyes for one instant, thinking 
all was lost; that I was in the clutches of a mad- 
man and would never leave them alive: I 
closed my eyes, and what between fright (for 
Tam acoward) and strangulation, I' was fast 
losing my senses, wher I heard Nina’s voice, a 
trembling, fearful voice, and it sounded better 
than the sweetest music I ever heard :- 

*Henri,Henri! Was wollen sie thun? (What 
aré you going to do *) 

T was not much of a German scholar then, but 
T' know that the execrable growls he uttered 
meant that he was going to murder me then and 
there: I trembled from head to foot, and a cold 
perspiration settled over me. Ugh! I tremble 
now. Suddenly I felt the grasp of his fingers 
loosen, and I heard Nina talking to him in her 
winning manner. I cautiously opened one eye, 
But his great, dark eyes were on me and the re- 
lentless fingers tightened gently, gently but stil? 
with strangling meaning. I dared not move, and 
being a timid man, and, moreover, no match for 
my athletic foe, I resolved to be quiet and strive 
to prepare for the worst. 

It seemed as if I had lain there hours, though 
it was only a few seconds, when Henri Zeiber 
rose and Nina with her bright eyes bent over me. 
TI felt she was looking at me, still I dared not 
open my eyes. Presently she exclaimed, ina 
Tow, sad voice : 

“Henri! Henri! You have killed him!” 

T hated to pain her kind heart, so at that ex- 


clamation, I gave a dolorous groan and faint 


movement. It had the desired effect. Nina again 
bent over me and asked, fearfully : 

“Monsieur Harrison, are you very much 
art 

T was more frightened than hurt, but conelud- 
ed it was best policy to “play possum” a little 
while longer, so in a faint, half-strangled voice, 
I gusped out : 

“ All—but—gone. Can—you—not—raiso— 
me—and—and—lay me—on—my—b-e-d 

I kept my eyes closed and breathed short and 
hard, with here and there a groan. A few sec- 
onds Ilay there, when I felt myself raised in 
the powerful arms of my foe and borne to the 
next room, where I was laid upon the bed, with 
no very gentle motion, but I pardoned the little 
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malice, and Nina bathed my head and throat with 
cold: water and cologne. Still doubtful as to the 
wisest course to pursue, I lay perfectly quiet, with 
my eyes obstinately closed. Only a few minutes 
did I lay there, for soon the young Zeiber, the 
tiger ! left the room, As soon as I was sure that 
he was safe in his own room, by the click of the 
latch, I sprang from. my bed, thereby frightening 
Nina half out of her senses. 

“ In Heaven’s name, Nina, tell me the reason 
of your husband’s strange behaviour !” 

“TI cannot, Monsieur Harrison, but Henri will. 
It is the only apology he can make you for his 
almost fatal violence, Are you better? Can 
you listen to him now? Iwill call him.” 

“©, don’t,” I exclaimed, and one hand invol- 
untarily sought my injured throat. 

Nina smiled mischievously, and said as she 
went to the door : 

“ You have nothing to fear.” 

When she left the room I dragged my chair to 
the low window, resolved that if Henri Zeiber 
made such another spring at me, I would jump 
into the street. But Nina had spoken rightly, 
when Henri entered the room all his frenzy 
seemed to have passed, and inasad voice he 
begged to be forgiven. 

“My injured friend, ean you ever forgive 
me ?” 

“ Most certainly,” Ianswered, with the affa- 
bility ofthe great Megul. “ Please be seated, 
and if not too disagreeable or painful, I will lis- 
ten to your explanation.” 

“T can explain it in only one way—by telling 
youa story, asking only one favor in return— 
that you will keep what I tell you a und. 
secret. The following is the tale as I heard it : 

“In the year 1829, the Rhine perfectly 
swarmed with smugglers, no cargo was safe, and 
the wily contrabandists eluded the utmost vigi- 
lance. The winter was cold and the earth covered 
half the time with snow. The government grew 
desperate, and late in the fall sent to Rhineland 
one whom they judged would carry terror to the 
hearts of the contrabandists. Carl Loiret and his 
daughter, Elise, settled among the people, and 
none suspected the truth. Elise was bewitching- 
ly beautiful, and soon all the youths were wild 
about her, seeming to care for nothifg but ob- 
taining a smile from her. This no one was able 
to do but the bold, handsome Moritz Ebstorff. 
To him the beautiful Elise gave her young heart, 
and she gave it to one worthy of it as far as the 
world could judge. 

“ Carl Loiret alone seemed to look suspiciously 
at the young man, and even went so far as to for- 
bid him the house, giving his pretty Elise as a 
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reason for doing so, that he belonged tothe’ band 

of contrabandists. That reason was’ n6t suffi- 

cient, and Elise and Moritz mit clandestinely. 

What she learned of her lover did not seém to 

frighten Elise Loiret, for she clung to him with 

a'devoted love. 

“ One evening Carl Loiret was quietly sipping 
his coffee, when the door opened and unan- 
nounced an official entered the room. His dress 
and manner betokened haste and’ aitxiety, which 
his words soon explained. Ot 

up! Loiret! There’s mischief afloat ! 
One of the smugglers, a drunken oaf, has 
peached and disclosed the whole infamous plot— 
rendezvous and watchword. Get ready as quick 
as you can! Arm yourself, for there will be the 
deuce to pay this night, or my head for a foot 
ball’ 

“ Without a word Carl Loiret rose and hastily 
wrapped himself in cap and cloak, and took from 
his desk a brace of clumsy pistols: As he left 
the room he whispered to his terror-stricken 
Elise : 

“*T am right, and if I come across that scoun- 
drel; Ebstorff, I’ll shoot him like a mad-dog. 
They cannot escape me now.’ 

“ Now was no time for faltering, so Elise sum- 
moned all her courage and with a calm, smiling 
face, she answered : 

“*] fear not for Ebstorff, but, father, be careful 
they do not outwit you again. They ate’ slip- 
pery customers, and know the rocks atid hiding- 
places better than you.’ 

“ So father and daughter parted. As soon as 
the door closed and Elise heard her father’s feet 
breaking through the little crust of snow outside 
the house, she fell upon her knees beside a chair, 
and sobbed bitterly. A few momenté she gave 
Way to grief, then sprang up. 

“* Moritz, I will save you—save you, or die! 
What would life be without you! Blessed was 
the hour when led by your love you disclosed all 
tome. Now I can aid you, and I will!’ 

“In a few seconds Elise was warmly dressed 
and ready for any emergency. She was pale but 
firm. Taking the precaution to throw a white 
drapery over her shoulders and dress, she sallied 
out, and as long as her road lay in the diréction 
her father"had taken, she closely kept in his 
track, and her tiny feet made no mark. Quickly 
and silently Elise Loiret walked till she reached 
the river’s bank—a steep, rocky précipicé. Here 
she paused to deliberate, and as she did so, the 
~ village clock tolled the hour—half past eleven— 
and at twelve the contrabandist# would be start- 
ing on their projects, To go round by the way 
Morits had told her of, would take an hour, for 


it was a réugh, dangerous road, and then she 
would be té0 late—too late! Kneeling upon the 
snow with eager eyes Elise peered over the pre- 
cipice—nothing but rocks covered in places with 
ies dnd snow. It was the only sure way of 
reaching the rendezvous, and yet—it was almost 
certain death to’ attempt it: 

“*T shnll be too late if I go the other way, and 
hete I can but perish.’ 

“ Seizing: with both hands the overhanging 
bough of a tree, Elise swung off into the darkness. 
The branch cracked and bent lower and lower, till 
Elise felt’ her feet touch a-narrow, rocky ledge, 
the one she had espied from the bank. So far 
was good, and Elise smiled triumphantly, though 
she knew the worst had to be accomplished. 
Clinging to the sharp rocks, swinging over the 
black waters beneath, sliding with the ice and 
snow, dizzy and bleeding, Elise at last reached 
the rocky base, and sank almost fainting on the 
ground. Her feet were almost bare, her shoes 
having been torn from her feet by the sharp 
rocks, and her delicate little hands were torn and 
bleeding. A moment she paused to recover her 
self-possession, then started on her comparative- 
ly easy road. At last she reached the narrow 
side-entrance to the smugglers’ vast cave. The 
mien were busy, and so silently had she come, 
that none noted her approach, till at the deep, re- 
sounding, despairing cry, ‘you are betrayed! 
Fly!’ they looked up, and beholding a delicate, 
womanly figure draped in white, with dishevelled 
hair and bleeding hands the most of them, igno- 
rant, supérstitiows people, were horror-stricken 
and fied precipitately, never looking behind them. 
One remained, and that was Moritz Ebstorff, and 
he turned and questioned fiercely, for in the dim 
light he did not recognize his dearly beloved, and 
her voice so changed by fatigue and fear gave 
no clue to her identity. 

“Who are yon, who dares to speak treason ?” 

“«Fly for your life, and question not! Fare- 
well, Moritz!’ 

“ He knew her then, and sprang forward in time 
to catch her in his arms, as overcome with cold, 
fatigue, pain and fear she fainted. Just then a 
faint light appeared, and the officers of the rev- 
enue arrived. They saw the tall, manly figure, 
but not the fragile being im his arms, and the fore- 
most man fired and Moritz fell. The report of 
the muskét resouriding through that echoing cav- 
ern, roused Elise from the swoon, and wholly 
conscious she sprang to her feet, and exclaimed, 
as she saW another man raise his gun : 

“© You do well to fire upon a woman, and that 
woman the daughter of your commanding officer.’ 

“ The musket fell, and the man came forward. 
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“Your pardon, Mademoiselle Loiret. I 
dreamed not of meeting you here. Return with 
us. All have fied.’ . 

*** All, save this one, who lies dead at your feet. 
Go without me. I watch here by my dead, till 
the morning comes. Say to my father that when 
my vigil is over, I will return. Go, now!’ 

“The men obeyed silently. When they were 
gone, Elise busied herself with her lover. He 
was quite severely wounded. When she had 
made him comfortable as possible, she left him, 
and soon by the aid of the smugglers’ wives had 
him transferred to a place of safety before day- 
break. When the sun rose, the officers reached 
the cave and found a large quantity of valuable 
goods and merchandise. 

“That night Carl Loiret got his death. The 
exercise gave him a heavy cold, and he took to 
his bed and never rose. Elise nursed him with 
affectionate care, and the old man passed away, 
blessing her. 

“ Moritz Ebstorff and Elise were married soon 
after Carl Loiret died, and left for other parts. 
The smuggling for that time was broken up, and 
the village people no longer feared the visit of 
the officers.”* 

“Monsieur Harrison,” said Zeiber, when the 
story was finished, “I am that Moritz Ebstorff, 
and Nina, my dear Nina, here beside me, is the 
Elise Loiret who one dark night perilled her life 
to save mine. Ninety feet down the rocky preci- 
pice, she descended—no human being has ever 
dared attempt it since—I shuddered as I looked 
up, to see the way she came. Here in Marseilles 
I have striven to bury the memory of the past, 
and make myself worthy of my beautiful Nina. 
Your picture recalled all the past, and I thought 
when you named the picture that you had 
learned all and would denounce me. A mad- 
ness seized me—you know the rest—will you for- 
give me?” ) 

“ Certainly,” I replied. “ And let me beg that 
you will accept this, my best picture, which is 
made sacred by the face of your heroic wife 
shining from it; and we alone shall know that it 
was once called Tuz er’s Brips.” 
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LOVE. 
Love?—TI will tell thee what it is to love! 

It is to build with human thoughts a shrine 
Where Hope sits brooding like a beauteous 

Where Time seems young, and Life s thing divine. 
Yes, this is love—the steadfast and the true, 

The immortal glory which hath never set; 
The best, the brightest boon the heart e’er knew: 

Of all life's sweets, the very sweetest yet! 

Swain. 


Praise, though it may be our due, is not like a 


bank bill to be paid upon demand ; to be valu- 
able it must be voluntary. ; 


HOW TECUMSEH WAS KILLED. 


The Western Christian Advocate lately con 
tained an obituary notice, by Rev. A. Wright, of 
the Indiana Methodist Episco: Church, of 
Isaac Hamblin, Senior, who died at his residence, 
near Indiana, afew months since, aged about 
eighty-six years. Mr. Hamblin was a man of 
deep piety and unquestionable veracity. He was 
in the battle of the Thames, and the writer gives 
the yao the statement in to the 
manner in which Tecumseh was killed: “ He 
says he was ing but a few feet from Colonel 
Sem when he fell, and in full view, and saw 
the whole of that of the battle. He was well 
acquainted with Tecumseh, having seen him be- 
fore the war, and having been a prisoner seven- 
teen days, and received ay be cursing from him. 
He thinks that Tecumseh thought Johnson was 
Harrison, as he often heard the chief swear that 
he would have Harrison’s scalp, and seemed to 
have a hatred of him. Johnson’s horse 
fell under him, he himself being also deeply 
wounded ; in the fall he lost his sword, his large 
were empty, and he was with 

is horse on the ground. Tecumseh fired 
his rifle at him, and when he saw him fall, he 
threw down his gun and bounded forward like a 
tiger sure of his prey. Johnson had only a side 
pistol ready for use. He aimed at the chief over 
the head of his horse, and shot near the centre of 


his forehead. When the ball struck, it seemed 

to him that the Indian jumped with his head full 

fifteen feet into the air; as soon as he struck the 

a little Frenchman ran his into 
and pinned him fast to the gro 


CYANIZED WOOD. 


The Hartford Courant gives a simple and effi- 
cacious mode of cyanizing wood, so as Ag 
vent it from rotting: Dissolve blue vitriol in 
boiling water, then add water enough to make 
— of the solution to each pound of 
vitriol. The end of the stick to be cyanized, is 
to he dropped into the solution and left in it for 
four or five days; for shingles, three days will 
answer ; posts six inches square, require ten days 

. Putthe solution in a metal vessel or 
keyed box, as it will shrink any barrel so as to 
cause . Chloride of zinc will answer in- 
stead of vitriol, but vitriol costs but a few cents 
to the pound. To show its efficacy, the editor 
says that small stakes used to support raspberry- 
vines after twelve years constant use, were as 
sound and bright as if recently made, the part 
in the ground being as sound as that in the air. 
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A GOLD STORY. 


The liveliest gold item of the season is in a late 
Mariposa Gazette, which says, “ th uartz mi- 
ners struck a ‘pocket’ in a quartz lode not far 
from this place, from which they took in one day 

marta and gold that will yield nearly, if not quite, 
irty thousand dollars. Over $16,000 had 
pounded out in two hand mortars up to Tuesday, 
and there remained, to be reduced in the same 
manner, each = which 
as & measure. To us it ap 
at least one-third of the entire weight of these 


was gold, that not only lay in flakes as | asa 
dollar on the outside, but penetrated all the rock.” 
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ISABEL OF ANGOULEME. 


THE VISION. 


BY BR. G. JOHNSTON. 


Long, long ago, in days of yore, 
Once, when my love and I 
Sat side by side on Hudson’s shore 
To see the boats go by: 
While listening to the old church-bell, 
Which distantly did toll ‘ 
The mournful masic of a knell 
For some departed soul, 
She looked a moment in the tide, 
As if in revery; 
Then starting up, “‘ Bre long,” she cried, 
“That bell will toll for me! 
I see it all—I see it all— 
The newly-furnished grave, 
The sad procession and the pall— 
There, there, within the wave! 
This vision is the tongue of Fate, 
And tells what is to be: 
© Father, be it soon or late, 
I bow to thy decree!”’ 


°Twas in the joyous month of May 
My darling prophesied ; 

And ere the summer passed away, 
Death smote her and she died. 

And as we bore her corse along, 
A white bird ventured near, 

Regardless of the mourning throng, 
And hovered o’er the bier. 

And when we'd done the funeral rite, 
It sang a solemn stave, 

While stooping from its circling flight, 
And rested on the grave. 

Then sprang upon exultant wing, 
And soared away in air; 

And made the welkin sweetly ring 
With music strangely rare! 
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ISABEL OF ANGOULEME, 


BY JOSEPH H. WELDON. 


Ir had been a féte day in Guienne, for it was 
the year 1200, and King John of England had 
in the morning received oaths of fealty from 
various counts, amongst whom were those of 
Angouleme and La Marche. It was now evening, 
and the soft, clear breeze had tempted forth the 
numerous inhabitants of the fancy villas that 
dotted the woods and hills high up the bank op- 
posite to the rich town of Bordeaux, that frowned 
6n them in all her pride of wealth and majestic 
beauty, while casting her broad shadows over the 
smooth bosom of the Garonne, on whose sur- 
face sported many gaily decked skiff, filled with 
light hearts and still lighter spirits. 

Among them King John’s shone pre-eminent, 


with its crimson curtainsand gay-liveried attend- 
ants, reposing on, rather than cutting through, 
the sunny waters. Boat after boat came up with 
and shot past it, scarcely touching anything, save 
the soft-fanning vapor that swept over the fairy 
world of flowers, on the banks by which they 
passed, till all had disappeared ; yet still the idle 
monarch reclined on its velvet-cushioned seats, 
watching the playful flies, which as they danced 
over the mirrory purple in fantastic circles, now 
basking in the full glory of the west, then skim- 
ming along the wave sent glittering lines cream- 
ing around him. 

For once he was admiring nature in the hour 
when she most disposes the mind to peace with 
all around—and he had long been left alone in 
the watery world, when the soft sound of a lute 
came to his ear, and presently a boat, decorated 
with the purest white, came quickly up with 
them. The owner, a tall, martial-like young 
man, rose and dofied his cap to the monarch, 
while his companion, a lovely girlscarcely in the 
first bloom of womanhood, laid down her lute, 
and drawing her veil more closely around her, 
also rose and gracefully returned John’s gracious 
bend of the neck, for he had recognized in the 
elegant man before him the young Count de la 
Marche. They then passed on, and as the lute 
was resumed, many a truant breeze bore its 
strains to the apparently absorbed 
Suddenly, however, turning to his gentleman in 
waiting, he demanded : 

“ Know you if La Marche is married ?” 

* Sire,” answered the attendant, “ the count 
has since childhood been betrothed to the lovely 
Isabel of Angouleme, the lady with him, and to- 
morrow Bordeaux will make merry at their 
nuptials.” 

“ Betrothed !” exclaimed John,“ only be 
trothed—to- morrow to consummate the nuptials, 
say you--ashore ! ashore !” 

The attendants, aware by his earnest man- 
ner, that some hasty resolve had just been taken 
by their capricious master, instantly ordered the 
rowers to speed, and a very few minutes landed 
and found them safe within the gates of Bor- 
deaux. 

In the meantime, the Count de la Marche had 
landed at his chateau with his beloved Isabel 
Tailleffer, who, as John’s informant had stated, 
had long been betrothed to him, and for some 
months had been placed under his protection by 
her father, the Count of Angouleme. But their 
marriage had not yet taken place on account of 
her extreme youth. They proceeded to the long 
hall, where the servants had prepared the light 
evening meal ; and as they sat side by side, and 
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ESABEL QF ANGOULEME. 


La Marche’s lip tonched her cheek, she thought 
not enough of heaven. 

‘A pedier stands at the gate, my lord, and 
though I have told him that the Lady Isabel was 
well prepared, he insists upon it he has a head- 
wreath no bride would refuse to buy,” said a fe- 
male attendant, entering with breathless haste. 

“Nay, girl,” interrupted the count—and he 
smiled on his young bride—‘‘the Lady Isabel 
and I are indebted to the pedler for his attention. 
She will see this magic wreath—bid him enter.” 

The maid retired well pleased with the order, 
for her reward, if she brought a successful mes- 
sage, was no less a consideration than a tempting 
new piece—one of the new coin just issaed—and 
an old mark would have won the sly abigail to 
have undertaken a far greater achievment than 
that of winning her lord’s consent to admit one 
who bore a present worthy of purchase for the 
bride he doted upon. It was true she had made 
many objections to the errand, but then, each 
newly raised obstacle brought tempting promises 
of fature presents, till she finally said : 

“ Methinks, old man, thy conscience might 
trouble thee. I wonder thou art not ashamed to 
put such profits on thy ware as will enable thee 
to make such presents to timid maidens.” 

“Nay, maiden, it is not every one boasts eyes 
as bright as yours. I will wager this golden ring,” 

the same time drawing one from his case~- 
“that your mistress has not brighter ; and I know, 
maiden, I should not lose it to you, so take it.” 
And as she raised her hand to open the door, the 
wily pedier slid the ring on the hand of the noth- 
ing loth waiting-woman—and as the next day 
would make her the wife of the tall, handsome 
valet of La Marche, all these fine presents and 
promises could not have-come more opportunely. 
Meanwhile the pedler entered the presence of 
Isabel and the count, and the abigail waited on 
the outer side for his return, to conduct him 
again through the long, winding galleries. The 
contents of the pack were displayed — rings, 
necklaces, breast-knots, all “inimitable” —and 
among the rest the boasted head-wreath. 

* That wreath, my lord, I swear was purchased 
for the Queen of England,” said the pedler, hold- 
ing it daintily between his thumb and first 

tips. 

“Tt is indeed beautiful,” said Isabel.—“ But 

hark, my lord, the warder’s horn sounds.” 
- “Tis doubtless, love, some of our good friends 
come to rest the night with us, before the mor- 
row’s féte. I will receive them in another cham- 
ber.—Do you purchase what in this motley col- 
lection pleases you best.” 

So saying, he smiled and left the hall. 


“ Nay, good man,” reaumed Isabel, in answer 
to the pedler’s praises of the ornament, “what 
you ask is a purse of gold.” 

“ Even so, lady. But look at the large pearls, 
and think how many one of these delicate roses 
contains,” returned the pedler, drawing more 
closely to her. 

“ Ay, ‘tis true, and it is very beautiful. But I 
must look lower in the pack—such an expensive 
bauble does not become Isabel Tailleffer—so you 
must even carry it to the Queen of England, 

” 

“Place it on her fair brow,” concluded the 
pedler, snatching up the wreath and placing it 
on Isabel’s long silken hair with one hand, and 
with the other raising the gray scalp from his 
own head, discovered to the astonished girl, King 
John of England ! 

“ Nay, fair lady, do not attempt to speak—I 
know all you would say—excuses for behaving 
with so little ceremony, and surprise at seeing 
me here in such a disguise—yes, I know all, but 
this is not my business here—do you not think 
the wreath becomes your silken tresses ?”’ 

“ Pardon me, sire,” said Isabel, endeavoring 
to free her hand from his close grasp. “I must 
warn my lord whose host heis. The King of 
England must not remain here in indignity any 
longer, and—” 

“ But stay, Isabel Tailleffer. The wreath—I 
would know ere you leave me, if you think it 
will best become the Countess de la Marche, or 
the Queen of England ?”’ 

“The royal Avise, sire,” she replied, taking 
itfrom her head. 

“ Nay, I meant not her—” 

“Did you notsay the Queen of England, sire?” 

“ As traly, Isabel, as I meant you as such—” 

‘Hush, hush, sire! an’ I knew. not your 
talent for saying gallant speeches, I should say it 
did not become me to listen to you. But I should 
be vain indeed to imagine your words in earnest. 
But I will leave my good lord a few moments 
only, to bid the count to his guest.” 

“Stay, Isabel of Angouleme, I command you, 
and listen to what I have to say—ay, and in 
earnest. Aviseis no longer my consort. I shall 
obtain a dispensation from the pope to cancel my 
marriage vows. I have loved you since the mo- 
ment I gazed on you to-night—nay, hear me 
out. I had wished to obtain your free consent 
to share my throne, but you are so madly re- 
solved to refuse our gracious offer, know that I 
have sworn on the holy cross to possess you—” 

“Never! never! John of England, you dare 
not tear the betrothed from the altar!” Her 
feelings overcame her and she fainted. 
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ISABEL OF ANGOULEME. 


John did not attempt to revive her, but kneel- 
ing by her side, pressed his lips on her icy cheek 


® and exclaimed : 


“ Were you less beautiful I could pity you ; 
butvas itis, you must be mine. I will.now go 
to your father. Ambition is marked on his high 
brow ahd curling lip, as truly as feminine beauty 
and maidenly submission are in your soft, hazel 
eyes. I doubt not he would rather be the ances- 
torof kings than counts. Farewell then, my 
beloved. In a few short hours we, shall meet 
again, and I doubt not there will be one at my 
side then, whose well-told tale of inevitable ruin, 
or displeasure from me, will bend you to my 
wishes. But I must begone—farewell, farewell !” 

And after imprinting on her lips another im- 
passioned kiss, he rose, and gathering the trinkets 
in his pack, resumed his, gray acalp and joined 
the inquisitive waiting-woman, who had been 
vainly endeavoring to catch one of the many 
loud words uttered by John. But she appeared 
by her smiling, simpering whispers to be well 
pleased with the continued conversation of her 
companion, and it would seem that she knew his 
rank, for as he reached the door and bade her 
“yemember the reward!” she ducked a curtesy 
even to the ground. 

The count’s surprise may be imagined, when, 
on returning to his bride.he found her ina death- 
like swoon, and not one of the servants could 
give him the least explanation. With the great- 
est relief he saw her open her eyes, but she 
looked timidly round, and whispered : 

“Ts he gone, then?” 

“Is who gone, dearest? I could almost chide 
you for thus alarming yourself. But you will 
pardon my long absence when I tell you the 
cause. Rise, love, and see the bride-like presents, 
King John’s knights have brought you.” 

“ King John’s presents for me—O, La Marche, 
I—but dismiss these attendants,” said Isabel, 
faintly. 

When they had left, she turned to her aston- 
ished lord and exclaimed : 

“Let me not look on these baubles—burn 
them, La Marche. John has been here—the 
pedler with the wreath was himself. Away, 
away, and though it be not maidenly, I say away 
to the altar, if you would have Isabel Tailleffer 
your wife, for John of England has sworn she 
shall be his, and who is there that does not know 
his evil passions? As I fainted, I felt his hate- 
ful breath upon my cheek, and heard him say he 
would hasten to my father. O, La Marche, to 
no one but yourself would I breathe it—but An- 
gouleme’s ruling passion is—ambition !” 

“Calm yourself, Isabel. Your timid spirit 


has taken this mummery too seriously. Depend 
upon itave shall hear no more of him. Joba 
caught but.a glimpse of your charms this eve- 
ning, but that made him wish a nearer view—rand 
who .would not, dearest? I, at leonssnmmpot 
chide him.” 

Bat, LaMarche smiled in assumed pleasantry, 
for he knew John’s character too well to. feel.at 
ease. 

“ Stop, La Marche,” interrupted Isabel, “you 
know hetter—yet I see your kindness and-ac- 
knowledge it.” 

“ Well, then, dearest, ’tis but calling the good 
father some hours earlier ; your friends must even 
take necessity as an excuse for not awaiting their 
kindly presence. See, Isabel, the west is,gray, 
that was but a little while since in its glory, and 
those clusters of heayen’s diamonds tell, us that 
the hour is fast approaching midnight: Go.then, 
and deck yourself, love, while I hasten to the 
monastery to bid them prepare the chapel by. the 
first vesper bell.” 

“ Nay, let us not stay for pomp and ceremony, 
La Marche,” exclaimed Isabel, losing in the im- 
portance of the moment all thought of maiden- 
ly pride. “Ishall pledge my faith as trulyin 
this disordered dress, and at the taperless altar.” 

“ True,” answered La Marche ; “ yet, 1 would 
not that my bride appeared thus. And remember, 
love, John will not sonjectare that our bridal 
hour will be before the morrow’s evening. Go 
then, and let your woman robe you—she,and my 
valet will alone be present.” 

Silenced, yet with a foreboding heart, Isabel 
proceeded with the before mentioned wai 
woman, to her toilet. The bridal robe of spotless 
velvet was drawn forth, but the ornaments which 
La Marche had given her were nowhere to be 
found. The chapel bell tolled one—the pearl 
bracelets and necklace were discovered, and with 
breathless haste Isabel arrayed herself in them. 

“QO, my lady, had you but purchased the 
pear! head-wreath, all would have been complete,” 
said the girl, casting a keen glance at her agitated 
mistress. 


“?Tis better as it is, Alice. But speak no 
more-of that, my good girl. You know I have 
more momentous thoughts to occupy my mind at 


present.” 
veil—” 

The veil was now missing. In an agony of 
tears she flung herself on the couch, while Alice 
vainly ransacked every corner. The bell mean- 
while chimed the quarter, then half. Isabel 
started up.and wildly exclaimed : 

“ Attend me, girl. I will be a veilless bride, 
rather than—but hasten.” And she was darting 


And she smiled sadly. “ But my 
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fror: the room, when Alice drew the long sought 
for veil from beneath several dresses, and hastily 
casting it over her mistress, they proceeded to 
the monastery chapel. 

La Marche had been impatiently awaiting her. 
Yet the rapture of the moment was not unmixed 
with pain, for the beauty of her pale features was 
heightened by a wildness which alarmed him, 
and when he took her hand to lead her to the 
altar, its icy chillness struck to his heart. 

“Nay,” he said, as he pressed hers between his 
larger and far warmer hands, “ you have need- 
lessly hurried yourself. What should we fear 
now, dearest? A short space will unite us indis- 
solubly.” And he placed her before the altar. 
~ The priest began the first solemn prayer, and 
Isabel with La Marche had deeply engaged in 
silence in it. Thus occupied, they had not noticed 
the entrance of several persons by the eastern 
door. But now, as they moved up the long aisle, 
the clanking of armor aroused them to a full 
and better knowledge of their situation. The 
intruders advanced towards the altar, and the 
leader, who, as he threw off his cloak, they dis- 
covered to be King John—exclaimed, in a loud 
voice : 

“Go no further in that ceremony. 
England commands you !” 

“We are betrayed, my Isabel,” exclaimed La 
Marche, drawing his sword. Then turning to 
John, he continued : 

“Tknow not by what right you command 
this holy father to stop—but if by the laws of 
power, I bid you defiance, John of England. I 
claim this lady as my wife !” 

“ Wife!” cried John, in a transport of rage— 
“ wife !—Girl, hast thou fooled us?” turning to 
Alice. —“ Speak, holy father, how far has this 
ceremony proceeded?” he continued, to the 


But the holy man’s answer was by 
Isabel, who, at John’s appeal to Alice, had flown 
from the altar, and now standing by the girl, she 
bent her eyes wildly and piercingly on her, 
exclaiming : 

“ Girl, if it is true that you have done this— 
O, now I recall the lost veil and bracelets. Alice, 
Alice, may the one who sees the most secret 
thoughts forgive you.” 

“Peace, daughter!” now interrupted the 
priest. “John of England, in answer to your 
question, I bid you, as you revere the holy moth- 
er church, to allow the scarcely commenced cer- 
emony to proceed.” 

“So—'tis well,” said John, bending a fond 
“ Angouleme, we 


John of 


“ Angouleme” shrieked Isabel, “is my father 
here, then ?” 

She rushed wildly towards the tall, armor- 
cased figure which had stood by John’s side on 
his entrance, and in whom, as he raised his hel- 
met, she recognized her parent. 

“Count of Angouleme,” 


mand all here to silence, while this lovely lady’s 
father speaks his will.” 

Instantly a death-like silence reigned in the 
holy edifice, and the Count of Angouleme spoke. 

“Tsabel,” he said, unheeding the agony of 
fear with which she fixed her eyes upon him 
while awaiting his decision, “it is my command 
that you receive the King of England as—” 

“No, no, dearest father,” she interrupted, as 
she knelt before him and clasped his knees, “ no, 
no, you cannot mean that. Did not that revered 
hand give me to the protection of La Marche till 
my age should fit me for his wife? Father, that 
time has arrived—you will not tear me from him 
now?” 

For a moment Angouleme seemed moved, 
and even a tear trickled down his steel corslet. 
But quickly recovering himself, he raised his 
child, saying : 

* Isabel, I had not expected disobedience from 
you. But I will speak with you apart. Mean- 
while, I charge you, Count de la Marche, restrain 
your words.” 

La Marche bowed # cold acquiescence ; then 
fixed the point of his sword in the oaken floor, 
placing one hand on the hilt, while the other 
leaned on the altar. John also stood at the 
head of his men, preserving a sullen silence, oc- 
casionally bending a look of triumph on his 
rival, or one of doting fondness on Isabel, as she 
paced the farther end of the chapel in earnest 
conversation with her father. Ever and anon, 
as they stepped where the blaze of the tapers 
surrounding the altar shone upon them, La 
Marche caught the agonized expression of Isabel’s 
pore some few words. 

“Isabel, my child, I charge you—I implore 
you not to publish my disgrace !” 

Thus pleaded Angouleme, in reply to a firm 
“never!” from his daughter. 

La Marche sprang to the side of his pale 
bride, and clasping her waist, exclaimed : 

“ Believe him not—he is working on your de- 
votion—your filial love—telling you his ruin or 
his exaltation depends on you. I know it~but 
it is false, dearest, false !” 

“ Hey-day, Sir Springald! false, say you? 
Does it become the would-be husband of a maid- 
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en w tell her that her father lies ?” said John, 
acornfully. 

“John of England,” replied Lea Marche, 
“ there are more fitting places than this to beard 
La Marche. Know that henceforth I swear, 
eyen in this holy place, revenge to you till death ! 
My, Lord of Angouleme, you know yourself 
safe in the title of father.” _. 

“Nay,” returned Angouleme, with a bitter 
smile, “I care not if I condescend to try good 
steel with you at my leisure. Now, I have mere 
weighty business pressing on me.”’ Then tarn- 
ing to Isabel, he added: +“ Has @ father to tell 
his child she may rely on his word ?” 

“@Q no, vo!” she answered, and gathering her 
white veil around her face, bent her head on her 
hands a few minutes, then raising her tearless 
eyes to her betrothed, said firmly: ‘“ La Marche, 
my first and my last love, fare thee well!” 

She did not linger to look on his death-like 
brow and quivering lip, but stepped tremblingly 
towards John. He drew the pearl wreath from 
beneath his cloak, and held it towards her. 

“John of England, 1 am yours,” she exclaimed, 
as she bent her brow to receive it; “ and may 
the holy virgin plead with her son for you and 
my father, if he has deceived me.” 

“To horse! to horse now, my brave knights! 
Behold your queen !”’ cried King Johan. 

The men bowed low to the fair girl, 

“ And now for you,” continued John, turning 
to Alice, “ what I promised you is there,’’ fling- 
ing towards her a purse. Then raising the feeble 
Isabel in his arms, he bore her to a beautiful 
palfrey, and in a few minutes the distant sound 
of horses’ hoofs brought to the mind of La 
Marche the utter desolation of his soul. 

“And now to study revenge!” he groaned 
forth. Yet ere he left the chapel, tarned to Alice 
and exclaimed: ‘Go, girl! Wed him who 
loves you, and enjoy if you can, your basely 
earned wealth. I forgive you, or, at least, 1 hope 
Ido—” 

“ Ha, ha, ha‘”’ laughed the girl, holding the 
purse to the light, while through its meshes many 
a gold piece shone brightly. 

“ Listen, Count La Marche! You know that 
L once fullowed your steps with love, which you 
scorned—now I am revenged! Farewell.” And 
she flew madly from the chapel. 

What she had just said he knew to. be true. 
She had sought him unceasingly, repeating her 
protestations of love with a fervor unbecoming 
woman, Yet he had hoped and believed since 


the devotion of his valet to her, that she placed. 


her heart in a more fitting sphere, and he had 
even promised them a pension when the next 
5 


day should have made them one—and Isabel— 
but the thought of her was madness. It burned 
on his brain, for now all was utter hopelessness 
for him on this side the grave. 

In a few days Isabel of Angouleme was wed- 
ded Queen of England, at Poictiers. This, with 
the fact that she yet again stood at the altar as a 
bride, and became the wife of La Marche, is 
well-known from the pages of England’s histo- 
ries. And we will add, her love was more chas- 
tened—more holy in its fervency—yet not less 
true than before time had passed his blanching 
hand over the once raven locks of La Marche. 
Neither did he look with less rapture on the 
stately matron, than on the once slight girl. 

It may be questioned if Isabel truly performed 
her duties as John’s consort, and as mother of 
John’s children. Yet it would seem that she 
did not prove truant to her soul’s idol when her 
duties allowed her thoughts to turn that way; 
for once, the sworn revenge of La Marche had 
placed him as prisoner in John’s castle at Rouen. 
Nevertheless, he was soon set at liberty. Who 
would not fancy by whose interference? Thus 
did Isabel of Angouleme illustrate a certain 
French writer’s not very spirited idea of a wo- 
man’s whole duty : 

“ Women best serve Heaven by their patience 
and submission.” 


LORD MACAULAY. 


Lord Macaulay’s pedigree is one of which no 
one need be ashamed, and of which many would 
be proud. His paternal grandfather was the 
Highland minister of a Highland parish, with a 
Highland wife and Highland cliidren, one of 
whom, Zacharias by name, following the exam- 
ple to the Lowlands 
to gear, not by lifting cows, but by peace- 
fal trade. The young Zacharias. found yee in 
the eyes of a daughter of a Bristol, Quaker. 
Friend Mills supplied that serious and respect- 
able, but not very erudite or decomplished socie- 
ty with literature, the call for which amongst 
the Quakers was not, however, so pressing as to. 
prevent the grandsire of the future essayist of 
the “Edinburg Review” from employing his 
talents in periodical composition, or from culti- 
vating ay as the editor of a provin- 
cial paper. ime the loves of the y 
Highlander and the fair Quakeress pros A 
aul from their union sprang ‘'homas Babington 
Macaulay, Baron Macaulay, of Rothley, in the 
county of Leicester.—New York Times. 
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Dark in the glass of some presagetul 
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The springtide air is calm and clear, 
The sky bends softly o'er us; 
And flushed with hope, the passing year 
Gleams gay and bright before us. 


Beneath our feet the tender blade 
Is marked with opening flowers ; 

Sweet choral music fills the glade, 
And charms the happy hours. 

What may such promise not betide 
Of sunny summer time; 

How softly will its splendor glide 
To autumn’s golden prime. 


And so with thee, my gentle friend: 
The youth that crowns thee now, 
May all its joys, with brighter, blend 
To light thy manly brow. 
May thy young hopes and boyhood dreams 
No worldly blight assail ; 
No mists of earth their golden gleams, 
No clouds their glory pale— 


The friendly hearts now linked with thine, 
By stronger ties than blood: 

Par, nobler far than royal line— 
In holy brotherhood. 


THE BELLE OF PARIS. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


O.trmre De Mercier was at one time the 
reigning pride and beauty of Paris. Her father 
was a man of wealth and influence. She gov- 
erned men’s passions, however, more by the force 
of her strong intellect and overpowering will 
than even her beauty. Her eyes were extraor- 
dinary. Large, deep and lustrous, they seemed 
two worlds in themselves, and sparkled with 
benignity and the fires of genius. She was very 
young, and much accomplished, playing, danc- 
ing, painting, singing, and to crown all, she had 
to a great extent the power of improvisation. 

One day in her thirteenth year, as she was re- 
turning from school with her bonne, she encoun- 
tered a wierd, and singular old woman, whose 
wrinkled face almost hidden under a red hood, 
and whose decrepid form attracted her attention, 
and. she paused to look at her, then taking a few 
sous from her pocket she held them out to her. 

The woman grasped them. Her little, hard, 
black eyes glittered like polished steel as she did 
so, but after contemplating the child for a mo- 
ment, she threw them indignantly from her, and 
exclaimed : 


“She who condemns to death the future be 
loved of France, cannot give a blessing with 
what she gives. Go, child, your fatal beauty 
will intoxicate, and cause men to perish, unless 
you are merciful.” 

The child indignantly sent her bonne to pick up 
the money, and then she laughed as she followed 
the odd little retreating figure with her eyes. 


Pierre Janvrien, a young, handsome, brilliant 
lieutenant, and a grave, splendid nobleman, to 
whom every eye was turned in admiration. It 
was not for a long time evident which she ap- 
peared to love best ; but youth and beauty seemed 
to settle the question, and it was whispered that 
the glorious Olympe had chosen the dashing 
young lieutenant for her future spouse. 

The next yea was the commencement of the 
reign of terror.” was a remarkable epoch for 
the young, the beautiful, especially when these 
two gifts were connected with genius. Olympe 
grew thoughtful as the arrests were multiplied. 
Already two very dear friends of hers were 
arrested on account of their Jacobinical tenden- 
cies, and more arrests were daily looked for. She 
herself had secretly taken part against the gov- 


ernment, hence all her sympathies were with the 


condemned. 

“One hardly dares to speak now,” said her 
attendant, one day, a pretty girl of about her 
own age. “For my part, I distrust every one 
who walks with a paper in his hand, or looks in 
a book.” 

“You have no need to fear,” said Olympe, 
gravely. 

“Have I not? You do not know,” said the 
girl, blushing deeply. “I hear a great deal of 
news from Paul Le Bene, one of the students. 
He is a handsome young man, with a full beard 
and moustache. There he goes now.” 

Olympe smiled as she saw a sallow-faced 
youth go by. The girl saw it, and said quickly : 

“I like him as much, perhaps, as they say you 
like the brave Janvrien. Besides, Paul is no 
Jacobin.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Olympe, 
turning quite pale. 

“T mean that some of the young men in the 
army are suspected,” said the girl, “so at least 
Paul says.” 

“ Paul had better be silent on that point, I 
should think,” remarked Olympe, gravely. 


| _ Time passed on, and Olympe became a beau- 
tiful woman of seventeen. Her great attractions 
y drew around her all the wealth and intellect of 
Paris. She might have said, “I govern all 

France with a glance.” 
i Among her most distinguished followers, were 


 Mam’selle is wanted in the library,” said a 
servant, appearing. 
 Olympe quietly left the room, and wended her 
way to her father’s favorite station, the splendid 
reception room in which he had gathered all the 
great literature of the past and the present. 
The beautiful creature never looked more lovely 
than she did on that day, clad in the simplest 
robes of white. Her hair falling in magnificent 
curls swept low beneath her girdle. Her eyes 
were fixed upon her father as he sat there in a 
sort of state. 

“ Be seated, my daughter,” said her father, 
. “have to tell you,” he added, 


makes you an offer of his heart and hand. The 
count is perhaps the most responsible person in 
the nation at the present time, and he is very 
fond of you. Of course you accept him ?” 
Olympe bowed her head, though she was ter- 
ribly agitated. Trained never to question her 
father’s motives, or prefer her own desires, she 
had nothing to say. It was the irrevocable pa- 
rental will of France, and there daughters seldom 
oppose. The father was satisfied. 

“Count Lanthenus will call upon you this 
afternoon,” he said, motioning her to depart. 
She left the room and hurried to her own 
chamber, and there fell down before a crucifix. 
It was a beautiful apartment, the light mellowed 
by hangings of amber satin fell like a pale glory 
about her. She looked like a saint, her lovely 
face upturned, her eyes full of tears. She went 
toan ivory box, and took from thence a picture, 
kissed it passionately again and again, and then 
with hurried steps paced the floor, sighing, 
moaning, anguished, while sometimes the word 
“Pierre,” thrice repeated, sprang to her trem- 


with visitors. All were talking about the tribunal 
then in session. The silent might have been the 
suspected ones. Count Lanthenus was there, his 
noble face irradiate. Olympe was his betrothed 
bride, he was supremely happy. Years before, 
he had decided that he would never wed, because 
he feared he could never love. During the time 
that intervened between young manhood and his 
‘present age, his character had been gathering 
force and solidity, and insensibly his passions 
had strengthened. Now that he had found the 
perfection which he had ever denied an existence, 
his love swept over his whole nature. It was no 
ordinary heart he laid at the feet of the beautiful 
Olympe ; the depth and intensity of his love no 
mortal pen could transcribe. The knowledge of 
this only made Olympe more wretched. She 
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saw the value of the treasure that to her, indi- 
vidually, was valueless. She wished she had 
not seen Pierre, and dreaded his arrival. 

But at last he was announced. Her heart 
beat almost to suffocation at the mention of his 
name. He was coming towards her, his hand- 
some face more gloriously beautiful than ever— 
his dark eyes shining—his lips parted with a 
glowing smile. 

She held out her hand, but her welcome was 
cold, agitated. He did not see it at first, but by 
degrees he became conscious that she was not the 
same. He begged of her a song. Every one 
was silent as she went towards her harp. The 
fame of her voice was as great as that. of the 
star of the public. Critics declared it to be far 
richer than the other, and of a more wonderful 
compass. 

Seated at the harp, her eyes grew mournful, a 
gathering sadness only made her look more be- 
witchingly beautiful. It was, however, a strange 
song that she improvised. It brought clouds 
upon the face of the gallant soldier.. It even 
darkened the brow of the happy count, and to 
many eyes it brought tears. It was the story in 
song of a poor girl, betrothed to a noble, but 
loving another whom she had been forbidden to 
love. 

“ Olympe !” said a deep voice. 

The young girl had just received the congrat- 
ulations of the select throng that had gathered 
thickly about her. She started at the sound of 


“Olympe, what did the song mean ?”’ he asked 
in low, troubled accents. 

“Tt meant that the highest born may have the 
same sorrows with the poor maiden of my 
verse,” said Olympe, in a sad voice. 

“ Why are you so altered towards me to-night, 
beloved? Surely I have done nothing to merit 
this coldness.” 

“We must not talk thus, here,” cxaleined 
Olympe. 

“ Go with me then to the conservatory.” 

“T dare not,” murmured the young girl. 

“Olympe, if you would not drive me to in- 
stant despair, I beseech you let me meet you 
alone,” he exclaimed, in a frightfully calm 
voice. 


“ We will meet in the conservatory, then, for 
a few moments,” she replied. 


The scents of a thousand flowers threw their 
damp perfume on the evening air. The regal 
plants, displaying the brightest, richest, most 
tropical hues, were ranged according to the order 
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these tones, however, and quickly turned. It F 

was Pierre. 

bling lips. 
That evening her father’s saloon overflowed : 


of their growth or beauty, while the oranges 
dropped from laden branches, the lemon spotted 
the deep green of their foliage with pale gold, 
and the crimson ranges of the cactus gave a 
glimpse of the beautiful region from whence they 
came. 

‘The conservatory had been much *frequented 
during the early part of the evening, but now 
the dancing had called the merry company in, 
and there were only groups of twos and threes 
scattered atirregular distances. Olympe entered 
with a fearful air that sat uneasily upon her, and 
a moment after the young lieutenant appeared. 

“Tell me, Olympé,” he said, pale and eager, 
“tell me the import of your words. Am I to 
understand that you no longer love me?” 

“ No—no—not that—I mean—that it is not 
honorable for me to hear such words now.” 

“Not honorable? In the name of Heaven 
what means this language, coming from the lips 
of one who has professed to love me ?” 

“©, Pierre, spare me, spare met” cried 
Olympe, making a gesture of anguish. “It is 
not I that consent, but my father wills. I must 
obey outwardly, though my heart should break.” 

“ Wills—your father wills? Olympe, are you 
not still mine? Speak, my brain is on fire—say 
‘no,’ and I die before you.” 

He was now pale as ashes, and his eyes glit- 
tered. The poor girl trembled, and strove in 
vain to keep back her tears. 

“T eould not help it—I cannot help it—I can 
do nothing now but throw myself on his mercy, 
and trust in God.” 

“ Whose mercy?” ejaculated Pierre. 

“The Count Lanthenus,” said Olympe, her 
voice low and faint. 

“The Count Lanthenus?” exclaimed Pierre, 
aghast. ‘“ Andhas he sued for your hand? 
Will you marry that rock—that automaton, 
whose only power is political, and whom I would 
crush as the enemy of his country ?” 

“ Silence—O, be silent!” exclaimed Olympe, 
looking about, “you endanger both our lives. 
It is dangerous to speak of a man high in au- 
thority, who wields kings and senates.”’ 

“And the hearts of perfidious women,” ex- 
claimed Pierre, in a passion. “The hearts of 
those who have perjured themselves for station 
and for gold. O, Olympe, I never thought this 
of you. I never thought you could drive so 
sharp a weapon through my heart. Farewell, 
bride of the Count wanthenus! When you are 
exalted to your high dign‘ty, think sometimes of 
the heart-broken wo died for you. 
Farewell !” 

Pierre, Pierre { 


At that ery of anguish, he turned. Regard 
less of everything save that he whom she loved 
might be about to leave her forever, Olympe 
stood with outstretched arms, the tears falling 
and the voice like sobbing sighs. 

“ Discard him, Olympe,” whispered Pierre, ag 
he drew her to his bosom and showered frantic 
kisses upon her brow. “Together we will leave 
this rocking France, and find love and concord 


‘Do not tempt me, Pierre,” she said, partly 
regaining her composure. “I cannot leave my 
father, for I love him devotedly, and his curse 
would be more terrible than death—O, tar, far 
more. I can only say, find another, Olympe 
—one who can be more to you thanI can— 
and remember that I can never, never forget 

“ Yes, I will seek one who will more willingly 
become my bride,” he exclaimed, pale and 
trembling. “I will seek death!” And he was 
gone from her presence. 

Again the beautiful Olympe was in the saloon, 
surrounded by admiring worshippers. But her 
manner was no longer unconstrained. ‘The dry, 
wild eyes, the feverish hectre and the unnatural 
laugh were not Olympe’s, and more than one 
who spoke of her brilliant appearance, felt that 
there was a struggling undercurrent of sorrow 
beneath the surface of that forced exterior, 

As for the count, blinded by his overwhelming 
love, he saw nothing of all this. She was to be 
his, to belong to him only; that was all he 
thought of—all he cared about. She might have 
ten thousand admirers, while her word was 
pledged to him, he recked not. 


“T declare, it is as much as one’s life is worth 
to go upon the street,” said the young assistant 
of Olympe, as she came panting into her mis- 
tress’s room. 

Olympe was embroidering. Her cheek was 
pale, and there was a look of apprehension as 
she glanced inquiringly up. 

“ Why, a drunken fellow just asked me who I 
went for, and because I would nut answer, 
dragged me a rod, I sereaming at the top of my 
lungs. Presently a gen d’arme came along, 
and asked me what the matter was, and when I 
told him where I belonged, he gave the man a 
rap, and made him put me down. He bears 
some marks on his-face, though.” 

“ Were the streets quiet ?” asked Olympe. 

“ Quiet? you wouldn’t think so. 1 saw a wo- 
man raving mad, shrieking at the top of her 
voiee. From what I could gather, they had 
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killed her husband, and she wanted them to kill 
her and her little children. I heard shoutings, 
too, and saw a mob, saw them dragging one of 
the nobility, I should judge by his white hands, 
dragging him along, and nearly tearing him 
piece-meal. Ugh, I almost hear the axe! They 
say it is going constantly—that the blood is 
ankle deep around its foot—and that the yellings 
and shriekings are horrible.” She clasped her 
hands upon her ears. “©, they tell me the 
marshal, next door to here, is arrested and con- 
demned, and so is his daughter, the beautiful 
Marie.” 

Olympe turned still paler at this horrible 
news. 

“My student gave me the information. He 
éays that the marshal was very white, but brave, 
as they took him from his door, and that Marie 
came out crying that she would go too. So 
when they refused her, she avowed herself a 
Jacobin. The marshal said, ‘My friends, pity 
her—it is to accompany me that she condemns 
herself—do not heed, leave her for her mother.’ 
But Marie cried in a louder voice, all sorts of 
treasonable sayings, and so made the crowd 

They took her away with her father.” 

“She is a noble creature,” said Olympe, with 
enthusiasm. 

“My student saw her. He said she looked 
fike an ideal of liberty, an heroic impersonation, 
or something of that sort. I cannot always un- 
derstand his high-flown language. But she has 
a very sweet countenance, and when animated 
must be very handsome indeed. I wonder if she 


“ Ah, eneter piece of news: Pierre Janvrien, 
the honorable soldier, will be beheaded to-morrow 
at twelve by the guillotine.” 

A half-suppressed cry startled the girl In 
another moment she was calling for help. Her 
mistress appeared to faint. 

“T am better—call for no one—it is nothing— 
I am better,” said Olympe, as a servant 


appeared. 

And dismissing her garrulous young at 
tendant, she moved to and fro, moaning to 
herself, only pausing at times to bend the Knee 
before the shrine of the virgin. Her face was 
colorless, her lips had grown deadly white. 
Often she pushed back the thick locks from her 
brow, giving her hair a dishevelled appearance 
that only heightened her sad beauty. 

“What I do, must be done quickly,” she 
murmured, clasping her hands in anguish. 
“He must'be saved—for me—for ihe has ‘he 


courted death. I have done him ena 
wrong—God forgive me !” 

An hour after that, dressed in diaguise, she 
was threading the streets of the Rue St. Honore. 
Horrible sights arrested her vision. Women and 
children wept for husbands and fathers. It 
seemed as if the atmosphere were thickened by 
a million sobs and groans. Here an aged man 
moved along, anguish and despair written on the 
furrows of his face. Once a cart filled with the 
condemned came by. The men sang national 
songs, and the women shouted their execrations. 
They were on their way to death, and they un- 
burdened their minds; they gave loose rein to 
their tongues. They weredeath-mad. Some of 
them made the motion of the guillotine across 
their throats. Poor Olympe shuddered, from 
head to foot. More than once was she spoken 
to, but she had a pass that would have insured 
any one, even a red republican, safety.. Coming 
at last to the palace where the assembly sat, she 
gained an entrance. She sought for the Count 
Lanthenus. 

“ He is in his office,” said the secretary, who 
came out, “ and desires not to be disturbed.” - 

“Tel him that the daughter of M. De Mer- 
cier wishes to have audience with him,” said 
Olympe. 

The secretary instantly disappeared, returning 
in a moment, and with the utmost deference ush- 
ering her into a room lined with a singular green 
paper, whose pattern was a golden dragon fly. 
There, habited in a gorgeous dressing gown of 
purple velvet embroidered with gold, sat the 
count, the great minister, the national controller. 
Rising, he came graciously forward, though his 
looks expressed both admiration and surprise. 
For a few moments Olympe was silent, through 
excessive agitation, and the terror of what she 
had seen and heard. At last, controlling her- 
self, she said with a low but firm voice: 

“T have but one request to make—-one boon 
to ask.” 

“If ia my power I ‘will grant it, be assured,” 
said the count, after waiting a few moments for 
her further speech. 

* You have upon your list of the condemned, 
the name of Licutenant Pierre Janvrien,” she 
said, commanding her voice. 

The cheek of the count flushed—he bit his 
lip angrily—but in a moment he possessed a 

self-command. 


“He has been an intimate of our house for 
many years,” she continued, in a steadier voice, 
“T have known him since my childhood—O, 
shall I petition 
life?” 
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_ “ Isit so great a boon?” asked the count. He 
was hastily turning leaf after leaf. 

“For him, yes, yee—he is impetuous, rash, 
but brave and strong—he is young to die thus.” 

“ Others die as young,’’ said the count, coldly, 
while Olympe felt her heart grow heavy. “Here 
is his name,” said thecount. “ Pierre Janvrien, 
age twenty-four, condemned for traitorous designs 
upon his country.” 

Olympe held her breath. 

“] will save him,”’ said the count, in the same 
passive voice. 

The feelings of the poor girl overcame her 
then. She would have thrown herself at his feet, 
but he prevented her with a movement, respect- 
fully led her to the entrance, and sent her home 
in his own carriage. After that she heard the 
mame of the young lieutenant no more, but she 
depended upon the honor of the stately Count 
Lanthenus. 

The terrible reign came to a close. Families 
were once more re-united, and the slaughtered 
dead had honors paid to their memory. Prepar- 
ations on a grand scale were going on in the 
mansion of M. De Mercier for the marriage of 
Olympe to the count, whom all France honored, 


Olympe herself had changed. No longer her 
brilliant sallies provoked the astonishment of the 
gey world. Her cheek had lost its color, her 
eye was listless, she moved languidly. Her wan 
saw the change. 

They robed her in her rich bridal dress, and 
twined the orange-flowers in her hair. So she 
stood like a cold statue in the midst of the as- 
sembled company on her wedding night. As the 
ceremony was about to begin, the count whis- 
pered, “ Pardon me,” and leaving her he moved 
away & moment, returning immediately with the 
young, gallant and handsome Pierre, whom he 
called Count Pierre Lanthenus. 

“I trust,” he said, turning to the astonished 
assembly present, and speaking in a manner that 
proved how his great heart was moved, “I trust 
to make my once intended bride happier by giv- 
ing her in marriage to my adopted son, Count 
Pierre Lanthenus. I need say nothing more, 
that face explains all.” 

It was the blushing, radiant face of Olympe 
turned to him, full of love, joy, gratitude. This 
was not the bridal she had expected, but it was 
he one her heart had yearned for, and it was 
satisfied. 

‘The Count Lanthenus, the elder, never mar- 
ried ; his son (I have used feigned names) became 
the leader of France in its most critical period. 
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MEDFORD IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY GEORGE H. BURMAN. 


Tue dingy sign creaked drearily over the 
windows of the weather-stained tavern. ‘But in- 
doors, within the sanded traveller’s room, all was 
life and bustle. A perfect hum of voices saluted 
the ear; and through the hazy atmosphere redo- 
lent with fames of punch and tobacco, might be 
distinguished dimly the rubicund face of the 
squat-looking landlord, looming above the ochre- 
tinted bar on which from time to time he reposed 
his wearied elbows—wearied with the scarce in- 
termitted labor consequent on the continued 
cries for “ Another flip, hot, mind you!” 
“ Another Jamaica, deacon !’’ “ Spirits for two !” 
and all the varied summons of a bibulous char- 
acter to which, in the last century the ears of the 
hotel keeper were so accustomed even from the 
most respectable visitants. In those days the 
tavern and its hospitalities held a station in social 
life which they have been long since forced to 
abdicate. 

“T tell you, sir,” exclaimed a voice which rose 
above the general murmur, “ I tell you, sir, that 
our affairs demand prudence ; yes, demand pru- 
dence, I say. It will not do to intrust proceed- 
ings to hot-headed men, and inexperienced 
youths. The direction of things should be given 
into the hands of men of sagacity, learning, and 
experience, who will understand how to repre- 
sent the country’s grievances to his majesty’s_ 
ministers,” 


“ A fig for your learning, as you call it, school- 
master. What good-will your Latin and your 
Greek do when it comes to hard words and hard 
knocks? And hard words and hard knocks we 
are going to have, schoolmaster, and that right 
soon.” 

And the speaker struck a brawny fist on the 
table with a force which made the drinking cups 
clatter merrily. A hoarse murmur greeted the 
blunt speech to which farther rejoinder was in- 
terrupted by the sudden stopping of a horse at 
the door of the inn, and the entrance of a young 


But the youth, coolly placing himself at the 
bar, declined reply till he had refreshed himself 
with a warm modicum of the landlord’s best. 
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politically. 
man booted and spurred, and showing in his 
soiled dress the evidence of hard riding. 
“What news, Master George?” ejaculated 
two or three voices. 


company with a slightly affected superiority of 


manner : 

“ Not much, gentlemen,” he replied. “I have 
just been over to give the Malden folks warning 
that they should look for a safer storing place 
for their ammunition. There is rumor of a gen- 
eral descent of the red coats on our magazines, 
accordingly.” 

“Right,” exclaimed the schoolmaster’s bel- 
ligerent antagonist. “Right! This looks a 
little like action. A queen’s-arm and a dozen 
cartridges for me, before all the prosy talk that 
ever was spoken. Hillo, Master George, would 
you say no to an ensign’s commission in a com- 
pany of stout Massachusetts rebels, ready for 
all chance blows that may offer ?” 

“T think, lieutenant, I should accept readily 
enough, provided no better post offered,” rejoined 
the yosfng man, in a tone which sufficiently 
evinced his own opinion that a more advancd 
position would better befit his merit. 

“Coxcomb,” murmured the redoubtable lieu- 
tenant, inwardly much displeased at the self- 
sufficiency thus covertly displayed. “ Here is a 
boy who never saw an enemy’s face, nor made a 

‘ten mile march, who yet thinks himself fit to 
command a good score of tried veterans. Come, 


friends,” he continued, rousing himself from his 
momentary dissatisfaction, “ let us drink a health 
to all good patriots, and confusiorte-the king’s 
ministers.” 

The proposal received unanimous consent, be- 
ing stoutly put in practice with all the rude hon- 


ors. of the occasion. The jingle of pewter cups 
had not yet ceased, when the door of the apart- 
ment opened, and the comely face of William 
Emerson made its appearance. He was the 
ward of Schoolmaster Pollard, or to speak more 
definitely, a sort of poor relation, who, in con- 
sideration of plentiful work, was allowed a place 
at the frugal table of the pedagogue, with such 
Opportunity for literary acquirement as might be 
snatched from his labors. 

“Master Pollard,” exclaimed the youth, 
“Miss Martha desires me to say that the 
table has been waiting long, and that she is 
anxious for your return.” 

Master Pollard reddened to the roots of his 
hair, while several of his fellows winked mean- 
ingly at each other. 

“ Tell Martha, William, that I am engaged in 
discussing matters of public importance, and 
that I will return as soon as I have finished my 
business.” 

“ And here, youngster,” shouted Lieutenant 


Egad, you’ve a good eye and clean limb. 
wish that you and I were in the front rank with 


“The more reason that you should begin,” re- 
joined the veteran Dimmick. “No blenching, 
lad, walk up and tip your mug like a soldier, 
such as you expect to be.” 

The young man colored deeply, shook his 
head in dissent, murmured some inarticulate 
reply, and hastened from the apartment, much 
to the discomposure of the worthy lieutenant, 
whose favorable impression concerning young 
William was instantly on the decline. 

“A little of the milksop after all, I am 
afraid,” he murmured in a disappointed tone. 
“But one can’t always tell. I dare say now, 
Master George, that yonder lad, spite of his 
faint stomach, would hold as stout heart with the 
red coats as any of you youngsters.” 

“Tt may be so,” replied the other, with rather 
a contemptuous air, “but I would not wish to 
risk great odds on his courage. Will was never 
much of a fighting character.” 

“ Nay, Master George,” replied the school 
master, with a pompous air of erudition. “The 
old Romans were wont to say, ‘ Nil mortuis nisi 
bonum,’ or as we might say in our own tongue, 
‘Speak nought but good of the dead.’ And 
surely it were better that, in speaking of the 
absent, we should count them as it were dead to 
all intents and purposes ; that is to say, incapa- 
ble of defending themselves against injurious 
accusations. Moreover, since this lad William 
isin some very slight degree akin to myself, I 
might justly be blamed were I altogether to omit 
bearing witness to his good qualities. He has 
been, generally speaking, a harmless and obe- 
dient lad, and one that appeareth to have a due 
reverence for the gift of learning. Concerning 
his bodily valor, I can testify nought. Yet the 
youth has been well inducted by myself into the 
warlike histories of Rome and Greece, and can- 
not but have imbibed in some degree the spirit of 
their immortal heroes. Verily I cannot think, 
with such training, that the youth would disgrace 
himself when necessitated to the bearing of arms. 
Most especially must I otherwise anticipate, 
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Ce | throat mug of good flip, and drink a downfall 
to tyranny, like an honest youth as you are. 
muskets levelled, and the enemy coming on at 
double quick time, Would not we make a good 
account, friend Will ?”’ 
“I cannot say what I should do in such case,” 
answered young Emerson, not a little embar- 
rassed. “And for matter of drinking, you will 
excuse me, I am not accustomed to heady : 
| 


simee he would doubtlegs have before him the 
ensample of Master George Carter, whose mar 
tial spirit and bearimg I would wphold as matters 
of worthy emulation.” 

Dimmick yawned, two or three others grinned 
with an owl-like intelligence on the speaker, 
while young Carter (half suspecting some iren- 
ical meaning to be veiled by the language of 
Pollard) made haste to pay his reckoning and 
be gone. ‘The schoolmaster himself, apprehen- 
sive of his sister Martha’s rebuke, delayed not 
long to follow the example. His unpresuming 
dwelling was but a litthe way from the tavern, 
and lifting his eyes as he neared it, he was rather 
surprised to behold two carefully caparisoned 
steeds fastened at his gate. The peculiar fashion 
of their harness, the shapely saddles, and the 
holsters on either side, struck him with added 
apprehension. He had not gained the porchway 
ere surer cause of alarm declared itself. 

“Ab, my pretty lass, a kiss, a kiss before we 
part. Not such a handsome faee have I seen 
since leaving the shores of old England.” 

Forbear, good gentlemen, forbear.” 

“ By Apollo himself I'll have a taste of those 
cherry lips, spite of your pretended coyness,” 
cried the first voice loudly. 

The schoolmaster hesitated no longer, but 
hastened into the house, gaining the large keep- 
ing Toom just in time to see Will Emerson, with 
flashing eyes and clenched hands standing over 
the prostrate form of an English officer. The 
companion of the latter, with sword unsheathed, 
and breathing dire oaths, seemed on the point of 
summarily repaying the injury inflicted on his 
comrade. A finely formed young woman who 
might have been about the witching age of 
seventeen, half sat, half lay, in a wide rustic arm 
chair at one side of the massive fire place. 

“Who are you, and whence,” exclaimed the 


master, with unwonted energy, “that you thus’ 


invade with your rudeness a peaceful man’s 
? 

“TH ket you know, my old cock,” wrathfully 
retorted the officer, “and this young cockerel of 
yours also. A fine mess it must be if one of 
his majesty’s eaptains cannot kiss a pretty rebel 
withoat his interference.” 

“ Hold there,” interrupted the other English- 
man, slowly lifting himself to his feet, and re- 
arranging his disordered dress. “Let well 
enough alone, Phippen, it you please. I fancy 
accounts are now tolerably well squared. I was 
fool enough to behave myself improperly to a 
worthy young lady, and this brave lad has done 
his duty, learning me @ lesson that I will en- 
deavor to remember. Your panion, reverend 
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sir,” he added, holding out his hand with such 
irresistible frankness that the old schoolmaster 
could not refrain from accepting the offer. ; 

“ You are a brave soldier, I am sure,” said the 
ol man, with a tremulous voice, “and right- 
hearted at bottom, or you would not thus wil 
lingly acknowledge the desert of your intrusion. 
Though there are many wearing your colors 
who seem as they were 80 many ravening wolves, 
eager for our destruction, yet your face does not 
declare you of such malignant temper.” 

“Softly, good futher,” returned the English- 
man, “we men of war are by no means such 
ogres as you have chosen to think us. We are 
not here of our own free will and intent, but by 
the command of his gracious majesty, to whom 
our swords are due. And for my part, I have 
no such longing for blood and slaughter, and 
that sort of thing, as your province would take | 
it for granted that every English soldier must 
have. But come, Phippen, we must not linger, 
unless I may delay for one imstant to sue for for- 
giveness from this fair maid. Indeed, we had 
but called for a drink of pure water, when my 
own rattle-brained folly, heightened by too much 
wine, urged me to an offence which I sincerely 
regret. So then, to horse, to horse, comrade, for 
the sun lowers fast in the west.” ‘ 

“ How now, Anne?’ exclaimed Master Pol- 
lard, as soon as the retreat of the intruders left 
him more at liberty. “It would seem that you 
have recovered from your fright very quickly, 
since I see you smiling as gaily as ever.” 

“ How can I help laughing,” exclaimed the 
maiden, who had once more regained her cheek’s 
warm flush, “‘ when I think of our bold Master 
George, who stands yonder so silent and pale ?”” 

**Ha, young sir, George,” said her father, 
suddenly perceiving that youth, who stood some- 
what withdrawn within a recess of the apart 
ment, “it is well that you for once laid aside 
your usual rashness. Had you also raised the 
hand of violence, I know not what the conse- 
quenee might have been.” 

“Most commendable prudence im him,” re- 
torted Anne, indignantly. “ He never so much 
as opened his mouth, and I know not what I 
should have done, had it not been for Will 
breaking in as he did. But stay, George, you 
alone could not have— ‘There, I have vexed 
him, and he is gone,” and the little beauty burst 
into tears. 

“Why, George, Master George,” exclaimed 
the old man, hastening to the door, though too 
late to intercept the flight of the chagrined youth. 
“ Turn back, turn back, lad; never mind what 
the idle hussy says. Puella instabilis,” muttered 
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the old man, returning to the keeping room, 
which he found vacant, for Anne had vanished, 
and William himself, sagely anticipating that the 
irritability of his patron would, as usual, be 
prone to vent itself, whether with or without 
proper cause, had wisély followed the girl’s ex- 
ample. Puella instabilis,” repeated the school- 
master, knitting his bushy brows together, and 
denching his bony fingers in the emphasis of 
ejaculation. “Sex unstable, varying and incon- 
stant. Why should this provoking girl so be- 
have herself? Did I not know that she is really 
attached to this young Carter, I should feel sore 
indeed, since it behooves my welfare and hers 
too, that they be mated in due time. But why 
will she then so often take occasion to flout him ? 
O, sex variable, inconstant and inexplicable !” 

“What tow, brother John?” said a mild 

voice. 
“Eh, Martha, is that you? What is the mat- 
ter? Why, here William has been quarrelling 
with two of those English officers, and had like 
to have raised trouble enough about our ears. 
And Anne has taken a miff at George Carter, 
because he had too much wit to embroil himself 
with the men of war.” 

“ Ah, a love quarrel?” said Martha, who 
though some years past the bound of old maid- 
ship, was a well-formed, presentable woman, with 
good features, and a rather brunette complexion. 

*Pish, nonsense,” exclaimed Master Pollard, 
glancing at her angrily. “You women, the 
most sensible of you, are always having at your 
tongue’s ends some silly, romantic notion or 
other. I tell you, Martha, that I fear every day 
that some of our Anne’s oddities will make a 
breach between her and the son of the wealthy 
and influential Squire Carter. And if it should 
be so that I should lose the favor of the family, I 
fear that it will go hard with my future 


prospects. 

“ Will it then be a severe disappointment if 
your project of marriage between George and 
Anne should fail?” 

“T have set my heart on it, Martha. Have I 
not toiled and delved and pinched till I am near 
sixty, that I and mine may gain secure footing 
in the world, and find ourselves beyond sordid 
want? Why should we not have voice and 
power in society, as well as others who are so 
much less deserving than ourselves? And how 
far short of my aim should I not fall, were it 
not for contrivance and management ?” 

“Your management may overshoot itself, 
John,” replied Martha, with a little severity in 
her tone. “ Above all, beware how you let any 
matchmaking management be noticed. No 


sarer means could be taken to effect the defeat 
of your plans.” 

“ A fig for your silly advices, Martha. Have 
I not studied human nature from boyhood up? 
But I do desire that Anne should be less capri- 
cious in her condact. Sometimes I have noticed 
that she behaves as kindly and civilly to young 
Carter as though she had no thought of faneying 
any other youth inthe whole world. Then, per- 
haps the very next day, she would be directly 
the opposite in her demeanor. Nay, I have 
sometimes searce controlled my anger at behold- 
ing her, even in George’s presence, smiling kindly 
on Will, our bashful Will himself, and acting ae 
though she really most affected him of the two.” 

“She might not be in the wrong if she did 
prefer W: tam ?? 

Master Pollard stared at her with rounded 


eyes. 

“Tam astonished at you, Martha,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘‘ Multum admirans,’ as the classics 
say. Prefer William Emerson, whom I have 
taken into my house through charity, as it were, 
since the few drops of blood which in our veins 
claim kindred with his family, could scarce con- 
stitute any claim to our assistance—prefer him, 1 
repeat, to George Carter, son of the most influ- 
ential man in town, a youth of the highest expee- 
tations? Martha, you are mad.” 

“Tt may be so, brother John,” answered Mar- 
tha, from the arm-chair within which she had now. 
composed herself, ‘‘ but you know that my con 
clusions are not always mistaken even when they 
differ from your own.” 

+ THE SEVENTEENTH OF JUNE. 

“ Why are not those guns brought forward?’ 
exclaimed a mounted officer, imperiously ad-' 
dressing a group of soldiers gathered around two 
pieces of cannon, halted near the foot of Bunk- 
er’s Hill. “Is this your discipline ?”’ continued 
the speaker, his glance resting on the leader of 
the artillerists. “Every moment, sir, ispreeious, 
and here you waste your time at your ease. 
You are once more directed to bring forward 
those pieces—instantly, sir, instantly.” ‘ 

Without stopping to hear the rejoinder, the 
indignant officer rode on at fall speed. 

“ A fine idea,” murmured the young man who 
had been thus authoritatively accosted. “I 
wonder whether they expect me to obey half a 
dozen different orders at one and the same 
time?” 

He kept his position, in sullen disregard of the 
command just issued. Meanwhile, the men who 
had been placed under his control began to dis 
cover signs of agitation, conversing with each 


- of our little company ; and over and across this 


other, at first in under tones, but presently with 
more open utterance, as their emotions were ex- 
cited bythe gathering signs of conflict. It was 
yetearly in the morn, before the actual com- 
mencement of the fray. The works at the top of 
the hill were intercepted from the vision by an 
undulation which rose at a short distance in front 


now and then plunged a shot from the 

| shipg of war which were furiously can- 
nonading the rebel intrenchments, and enfilading 
the line of march which the approaching rein- 
forcements must necessarily pursue. The sight 
of these missiles as they ploughed the earth in 
their terrific career, was not calculated to 
strengthen an untried courage, and the nerves of 
more than one of the party shrank from more 
nearly ‘encountering these engines of assault. 
Nor was the young leader himself exempt from 
a certain timidity, were one to judge by his pallid 
cheek and unsteady eye. 

“We shall have some of those balls cutting in 
here amongst us, if we stop much longer,” mut- 
tered one. “I for one think we might as well 
fall back alittle till Captain Harris comes up with 
the rest of thetroop. I know that he gave order 
that we should halt hereabout till his arrival ; but 
he couldn’t have meant that Lieutenant Carter 
should expose us ’thout any use.” 

The spirit of the men was plainly giving way, 
although some still said that they ought to go on 
at once when there was so much need of their 
assistance. Young Emerson, who was ensign in 
the company, saw the critical moment, and the 
necessity of immediate action. 

“ Sir,” said he, addressing himself to Lieu- 
tenant Carter, “I would make bold to advise 
that we march on immediately. Some accident 
doubtless has detained Captain Harris, and at all 
events we have just received authority for an in- 
stant. advance. Our further delay may be of 
great disadvantage.” 


“No, sir,” retorted Emerson, thoroughly 
aroused, “but there is something else that I 
willypresume to do.” “Men,” he exclaimed, 
addressing his companions with a loud voice, 
“who of you came here to-day to fight? To 
those who did so purpose, I would say that we 
are losing precious moments. We have been 
ordered by competent authority to goon. Our 
present officer refases, for what reason he him- 
self best knows. Now, then, I will take the 
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“ At your peril,” shouted the lieutenant, with 
a threatening gesture. 

He was intercepted, however, by a score of 
hardy forms, and as many voices eagerly 
exclaimed : 


“ Go on, ensign, go on; we'll have up. the 


Others stood aloof, sulky and silent, yet inter- 
posing no obstacle to the action of their brave 
companions. These latter, putting forth their 
strength in earnest, moved rapidly on with the 
cannon, inspiriting each other with short snatches 
of a rude Lexington ballad of which time has 
barely spared a single couplet : 

“The red coats marched for Concord bridge, 
So merrily beat their drums, 0!” 

When arrived within a few yards of the in- 
trenchments they were met by another mounted 
officer, a stout-built, farmer-like looking man. 

“ How’s this, lads?” he said pleasantly. 
“ Rather short handed for the management of 
these little playthings. Is this all of your 
company ?” 

“No, general,” answered one, “ you'll find 
t’other half of our company in snug shelter down 
yonder.” 

His questioner’s eyes flashed fire, and he was 
instantly speeding in the direction indicated. 

“ Old Put’s dander is started,” said the man 
who had just spoken. “I rather guess you'll 
see our nice lieutenant and the rest of ’em up 
here pooty shortly now if I aint mistaken.” 

The guns had scarcely been placed in position 
when Carter and the rest of the company joined 
their companions. 

“Which of you led the party that brought up 
these guns?” said Putnam, again presenting 
himself. 


A dozen fingers were pointed at Emerson, who 
stood in confusion, hardly knowing whether he 
were not to be the recipient of blame rather than 
praise for the bold step which he had taken. 

“ Are you acquainted with the management of 
cannon?” inquired the general, eyeing him 


y- 

‘I have paid some attention to it, sir,” replied 
Emerson, modestly. 

“ Beg your pardon, general, for speaking,” ex- 
claimed a sedate, middle-aged man, stepping 
forward, “but I must say what he wont say 
himself, and that is, that he can handle these 
cannon as well as our captain himself” 

“ Your captain? very well, where is he ?” 


responsibility of moving these guns. Who helps?” 
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| guns.” 
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4 ¢ ning, and his sword half uplifted, “do you 
' presume to dictate your orders to me—to me, 
| 
7 : “ Can’t say, exactly,” replied Carter, who now 
; felt compelled to speak, “ but—” 
1% “Enough,” ejaculated Putnam, impatiently. 
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take command of these guns till further orders 
be received in my name, observe you. And do 
you, sir,” abruptly confronting Carter, “ take 
care that his orders are promptly obeyed. Let 
us so behave ourselves that this day will at least 
do @ no dishonor.” 

And with a meaning glance at the young lieu- 
tenant, he passed on, murmuring to himself: 

“ Heavens, I believe the boys are taking place 
of the men—captain missing, lieutenant wont 
stir, boy ensign brings up the guns to action! 
Ah, a little sharp seasoning will bring these lag- 
gards to their senses.” 

Young Emerson had at first given very little 
attention to matters around, but glancing aside a 
moment or two after the general’s departure, he 
was startled at beholding the gaunt figure of 
Master Pollard turned toward him in an attitude 
of the utmost surprise. 

“ Eheu, mirabile dictu!” ejaculated the worthy 
man, alternately eyeing his young kinsman, and 
the discomfited Carter. “Truly it is marvel- 
lous! ‘ Milites est duz,’ the soldier is now a 


leader, and commands his own commanders. 
Truly, it is marvellous !” 

. “Master Pollard, Master Pollard,” replied 
Emerson, with more than equal consternation, 
' “ig it possible that you are here? Indeed, sir, 


you are too venturesome at your age.” 

“Nay,” exclaimed Master Pollard, trans- 
formed as it were to the appearance of another 
being by the earnestness of his feeling. “Am I 
too old to die for my country? I haye come 
among these youths and riper men to show them 
that the aged also can bear a part in the day’s 
work. Neither have my eyes yet lost their vis- 
ion altogether, nor my arms their vigor.” 

“ Well said,” added a man at his left, leaning 
for an instant on a spade which he had been in- 
dustriously plying. ‘ Well said, sir. You can 
use a spade, too, as well as the rest of us, that I 
witness. For my part, I am tired out with 
shovelling earth ; I have labored since midnight, 
and heartily wish this part of the work were 
done.” 

It seemed but a second of time, when a can- 
non shot grazed the top of the works, and Master 
Pollard was nearly prostrated by the shock of a 
body falling against him. His neighbor lay at 
his feet, his right arm and shoulder torn away. 
A single gasp and he was dead. 

“ His work is done,” said Pollard, slowly. 

A crowd gathered quickly around the corpse. 
To most this was a totally new experience, that 
of death on the battle field, with its appalling and 
sudden violence. As they gazed, a stalwart, 
military-looking man came up. 


“ My lads,” he said, “I trust this is no more 
than what we are prerared to see many times to- 
day. Better thus than on a sick bed, far better. 
Those who fall to-day will be like those of Lex- 
ington, immortal. That will do, lads, take your 
spades and bury the dead quickly as possible.” 

“ What,” exclaimed a rustic and astouished 
bystander, “‘ bury him without even a prayer?” 

“ My good fellow, if I should fall to-day, I 
should have neither spade nor prayer; time 
enough for such things to-morrow,” replied 
Prescott, with a smile as full of seriousness as 
could have been the gravest countenance. 

“ Shame, shame,” exclaimed one and another, 
with excited looks, “can no chaplain be 
found 

Prescott’s countenance lowered, and he was 
about to issue a sterner command, when Master 
Pollard, with bared head, arrested him. 

“ Sir,” he said, “may it not be well for the 
moment to gratify what is certainly no unworthy 
feeling? Though no clergyman, I trust I may 
be able to say a few appropriate words.” 

“They must be few,” answered Prescott, 
pointedly. 

Master Pollard raised his eyes with reverent 
air, and every breath was hushed in close 
attention. 

“ Our Father in heaven, who wilt hear those 
who pray to thee humbly, and in a righteous 
cause, hear us, thy too sinful children, who this 
day go forth to battle the enemies of their coun- 
try. Thou who didst in ancient times receive the 
flocks of the field as a sin-offering from thy peo- 
ple, wilt thou, this day, receive the life blood 
which we fervently offer, giving thy blessing to 
that country which we would willingly die to save. 
Amen, and amen!” 

The body was lowered into the ditch, and 
quickly covered, The crowd dispersed silently 
and steadily to their posts. Every signyef 
dread seemed to have vanished, and they were 
strengthened most visibly by those few words for 
the task before them. The day passed on with 
all its glorious horrors, rank after rank were 
mowed in death, and when the thrice repulsed 
foe were again driven as it were to the assault, 
when cartridge box and powder horn were emp- 
ty, and when the close bristling bayonets pushed 
forward with deadly order on the rustic troops, 
still the latter bore back steadily, and with face to 
the foe. Musket butts and stones answered 
when all else failed; and the rustic, ill-armed 
militia kept at bay the veterans of England, re- 
treating with equal step towards the narrow 
isthmus which was to place them in security. 

“Don’t give up the guns, boys,” shouted 
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Emerson. 
Bunker’s !”” 
One more laram of ‘slaughter poured forth ; 
one more, and the last. Amid the volleying 
smoke their foes were upon them. The little 


band was fearfully thinned. Half their number 


had fallen. 

* Don’t desert me, Emerson,” cried the feeble 
voice of Carter, who lay extended on the earth. 
His entreaty was vain. 

“ Bteady, lads; close together, and lay on. 
There comes old Put himself.” 


And, at the word, the veteran with some two 


score sturdy reapers of death beside him, cleared 
@ space around. 

“« Move on, move on, my brave fellows—take 
care of yourselves—let the brass playthings go. 
They’ll not serve the redcoats to-day, I'll war- 


rant. §o put spike and hammer,” 


The crash and clamor of conflict rolled on, 
falling dull on Carter’s sinking sense. 

“ He has left me to die,”” he murmared. 

With an effort of reviving strength he raised 
himself on his elbow. He could still distinguish 
Putnam’s rusty hat and flaming sword. The 


tide of retreat wavered for an instant, and the 
cry came: “ Emerson is down; save him !” 
“ Move on!” 


“One more “for “Lexington and 


Two years had passed. Burgoyne’s surren- 
der had just lightened the gloomy horizon with 
a flood of joy and hope. Men’s hearts, which 
had sunk to the stagnant depths of sullen though 
stubborn despair, now bounded with animation 
and vigor, and a universal thanksgiving spread 
throughout the land. 

Accompanying the captive army in its inglo- 
rious march toward the eastern seaboard, came 
Carter, now a major in regular commission. 
His spirit was light and free as the bracing air 
wilich he drew in every breath. The transient 
cloud which had dimmed his first essay in arms 
had long since passed away. ‘The encomiums of 
his superiors, the public commendation of Gates 
himself, might have been sufficient cause for ex- 
ultation. But other and milder rays than those 
of warlike fame illumined the future. Gentle 
Anne Pollard, gentle and more beautiful than 
ever, had listened to his suit, and had not said 
him nay. In brief, he was hastening to his wed- 
ding day, which was to take place immediately 
on his arrival. The anticipated event, so wel- 
come to him, was scarce less so to Master Pol- 
lard, and to the elder Carter, whose severe and 
rather worldly heart had been quite thawed by 
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the charming face of his prospective daughter- 


in-law. 
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“ A most worthy young man, Martha,” ex- 
claimed the schoolmaster to his sister, his heart 
meanwhile swelling with exultation. ‘A most 
worthy young man he has proved himself, and 
how different from the perverse lad Em 
with whom you were once so much taken.”"¥. 

“ Poor fellow!” said Martha, with asigh. “TI 
wish that I could know for a certainty what has 
become of him.” 

“ Know for a certainty?” exclaimed Master 
Pollard, his face ablaze. “ What possesses you 


to say thus, when we all know that he deserted 


to the British, and is now flourishing at the south 
with a pocket full of money, and a fat office, 
the young villain. I could wish that he had 
been knocked on the head at Bunker’s, and lain 
there, as he intended that young Carter should 
have lain, for all the help that he would give,” 


“There may be some mistake, possibly,” in- 


terposed the compassionate sister. 

“Mistake about what? I declare you are 
enough to put a saint in a passion with your 
possiblys. You know very well that James 
Gibson said there was no doubt that Emerson 


saw and heard Carter. He stood right beside 
him, and perceived him look that way. It was 
scarce more than a yard distant. It is very easy 
to understand it; there had been rivalry between 
the youngsters. But there, Martha, I meant not 
to have said so much. Heaven forbid that I 
should wish William Emerson ill. And indeed, 
it is not wishing him other than well to say that 


I had a thousand times rather that he had died 


an honorable death, than to be living now, a 
traitor to his home and country.” 

Martha was effectually silenced. Yet a mu- 
tual gloom pressed on the spirits of the two, 
when Anne entered the room, bent on some 
household errand, her silken hair awave, and the 
tender roses and lilies coming and going like the 
gentle tints of an early summer morn. Such a 
light as was dispersed through the just now sad- 
dened room! Master Pollard, with unwonted 
levity of action, caught her by the arm as she 
passed him, and pushing softly back the tresses 
which encroached upon her forehead, said, with 
a half serious smile : 

“So light and free of care, my little butterfly ? 
And to-morrow, perchance, George Carter will 
be here.” 

“So soon ?” exclaimed Anne. And there was 
a slight change of color, and a little tremor in 
her voice as she spoke. 

Martha, standing by the table, involuntarily 
took up @ small Bible which lay thereon. Ona 
blank leaf, as she opened it, met her eyes the 
name of William Emerson, in his own writing. 
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«Poor boy !” she said, scarce aloud. “ That 
would scarce seem a dishonest hand that traced 
those round and well-shaped letters.” 
She was startled at feeling a breath upon her 
cheek. Anne whispered, with a strange, wild 
her eyes : 
unt Martha, I saw him last night.” 
“ Anne!” 
“I dreamed it. _He was pale, deadly pale. I 
* can remember scarce anything, except that he 
said he had been belied. Aunt Martha, it is 
dreadfal.”” 
“My dear Anne, you tremble like a leaf. 


You have been a little nervous, that is all. 
There, love, think no more about it. We have 
a thousand like idle visions. We but spoke of 
him the other eve, and this has come of it. I 
could recount you a full score of such baseless 
visions.” 

And, with a kiss, the comforting woman dis- 
pelled the pallor from the cheek of fair Anne. 
Master Pollard, meanwhile, out of hearing of 
this colloquy, looked on with a curious perplex- 
ity. Anne turned a glance thither, and instantly 
comprehended that a cheerful countenance would 
just at that moment be peculiarly appropriate. 
So, with a smile of the gayest liveliness she 

forward, and throwing her arm playfully 
around him, dragged him away to the farther 
corner. 


“Ah, sir, we must aot risk your listening to 
our litile follies.” 


« A joyous occasion this, friend Dimmick.” 

“ Hum, yes, 1 s’pose one ought to think so.” 

“Ah, captain, you are a born grumbler, I 
must believe,” exclaimed the first speaker, who 
was no other than Dick Hazeltine, the jolly and 
well-to-do merchant of the village. ‘One would 
think, from your grum looks, that you had come 
to attend a funeral instead of a wedding. Hap- 
py and joyous, why not, pray? Here is Master 
Pollard, full to the brim with honest pride and 
satisfaction. There is Stephen Carter, Esq., 
justice of peace, member of assembly, and what 
not, at this very moment totally forgetfal of strut 
and comsequence in his sympathy with the hap- 
piness of Carver, minor, who stands yonder, 
hardly conscious whether he is on his heels or his 
head. And who can say anything, pray, when 
he looks at this sweet young bride so soon to be ?”’ 

“It is | that can say it, Master tine, I 
am a rough fellow, 1 know, and one whom you 
would not think capable of looking very far into 
ladies’ minds ; but I can tell you that not five 
minutes since, that girl was thinking of a very 
different person from George Carter.” 
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“Pooh, captain, you mean Will Emerson. 
I have heard you say. that before now. But I 
don’t think that she ever thought much of him. 
And I know that you and George are no great 
friends,” 

“ And never will be, the popinjay! But he is 
coming this way. Such condescending shake 
of the hand as he bestows on his humble guests! 
I’m off, for I want no such lofty notice.” 

“Ah, Dimmick,” exclaimed Hazeltine, as the 
veteran retreated, ‘what a man you might be if 
you could but wring that drop of gall from out 
of your heart !—Major Carter, I wish you joy. 
Here am I with a crowd of your old acquaint 
ances and fellow-soldiers to participate in your 
happiness.” 

“ Ay, ay, I thank you, sir,” replied Carter, 
with an abstracted air. “But, I pray, can you 
tell me who that man is who has seated himself 


at the table near the door? He is a stranger to 
me.” 

“A stranger?’ echoed Hazeltine, peering 
over his questioner’s shoulder. ‘‘ Sure enough, 
and strange enough he looks—dusty, scarce- 
dressed, and sucheyes! Dare say it’s some chap 
alittle overloaded with liquor, who has stumbled 
in here, Well, well, never mind, as long as he 
is quiet.” 

“‘ What ails the major?” said one of Hazel- 
tine’s companions a moment after the bridegroom 
had passed on. ‘“‘’Pears to me he looks a little 
out 0’ sorts like.” . 

“Q, nothing, except there’s an unbidden gilest 
here that looks as if he had gotten his liquor 
aboard a little too early, And you know what 
Jim Thomson says, ‘When a fellow’s to be 
married or hung, he likes to have things go on 
in good shape.’ ” 

“ Well, Dick Hazeltine, you must always be 
joking, Lb’leve. But, law, here comes the gal 
herself, pretty and blushio’ as a June mornin’, 
bridesmaids, groom and all. Declare it’s enough 
to make an old fellow young again to look at 
her. No glum looks about Major George now, 
1 warrant you.” 

“ Why, Mason, who would have thought you 
so poetic? But hist, Parson Goodenow is going 
to begin, Hope the old man wont be quite so 
lengthy as he sometimes is,” 

"Lhe clergyman commenced a preliminary ad- 
dress, the prolonged phraseology of which 
seemed not to promise the fultilment of the hope 
just expressed, But Hazeliine presently forgot 
all anxiety om that score, in observing a singular 
change in the demeanor of the young bride. At 
first, unusually composed as she sat by the side 
of the groom, awaiting the commencement of 
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the marriage ceremony, her color a few instants 
afterward began to come and go like that of one 
struck by some vague apprehension. Then she 
became pale, apparently unconscious of what 
was spoken, her eyes turned intently toward the 
farther end of the apartment. The eyes of 
Hazeltine and others also followed that singular 
gaze till attention centred on the countenance of 
the unbidden guest, now sitting with head erect, 
his face of corpse-like hue, rendered more strik- 
ing by a long red seam which descended from 
temple to cheek. His eyes flashed with a pre- 
ternatural brilliancy that chained in apparent 
fascination every faculty of Anne Pollard’s 
mind. So marked became her agitation that the 
clergyman paused. Dimmick and Hazeltine 
pressed forward to remove the cause of the 
disturbance. 

“Friend,” said the merchant, “your manner 
is unseemly, your appearance scarce befitting the 
occasion. We would entreat you to retire.” 

“Come, sir, up with you,” added Dimmick, 
with difficulty restraining himself to such a grasp 
on the offender’s arm as would indicate an al- 
ternative which most intruders would have dis- 
liked to await, in view of the iron muscle exhib- 
ited in the veteran’s clasp. But scarce had 
Dimmick placed his hand on the stranger, when 


the latter flang him backward as though the firm 
set man were the merest child. 

“He is mad !” 

‘“Mad—mad ?” cried the intruder, rising and 


breaking out in feverish utterance. “Who 
. would not be mad? Will none of ye greet me ? 
Ha, dapper groom, fair maiden, must I be gone, 
back to shame and the prison rot? Curses on 
ye all, fair lips and lying hearts !” 

“ William !” thrilled a low, imploring voice. 

“Forgive me,” cried the maniac, his tones 
suddenly lowered to gentleness. “I am neither 
coward nor traitor, but since you ask it I will go. 
Yes, I will go.” 

At the word he fell. A dozen hands were 
outstretched to raise him, but Anne was already 
there, his head supported in her clasp, while the 
blood from his re-opened wound trickled on her 
snowy dress. 

“William, William!—dear William — live, 
and I will be yours; indeed I will!” 

“Neighbors,” satd Dimmick, hurriedly, to 
those around him, “we cannot be wanted just at 
this moment. There is space for us in the gar- 
den and orchard, till the household recovers 
from this unforeseen occurrence. Well, I should 
never have thought that to be William 
Emerson.” 

The rough soldier was, among all the guests, 
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first to evidence a rare and delicate consideration 
of feeling. The apartments were soon cleared, 
Anne was conveyed fainting to her own apart- 
ment, Emerson was placed on a bed in an adjoin- 
ing room, and a message despatched to the 
physician. The elder Carter could not resqgain 
his annoyance at such proceedings. 

“Very improper, very improper,” he repeat. 
edly exclaimed. “ Miss Anne, too, should not 
have thought it. Not respectful treatment at © 
all.” 

A little consideration, however, and a few 
words from his son and Master Pollard sufficed 
to check his irritation, when Martha Pollard, 
coming in, said that Anne wished to talk with 
George. He obeyed the call. 

Anne was half reclining in the arm-chair, 
when he approached and took the little hand 
which she extended with a look so beseeching. 

“0, George, can you ever pardon me? In- 
deed, I can go no farther. I cannot marry you. 
I was led to believe him dead—dead to us at all 
events—forever. And now— George, the day 
before he left us for battle, I gave him my heart. 
He has it now. Pardon me!” 

And her head with its waving tresses bent 
over his clasped hand in utter grief and humili- 
ation. George shook with answering emotign, 
but he thought and answered manfully. 

“I do forgive you, Anne, hard as it is to part 
with you in this way. But if you love William 
Emerson better than you do me, Heaven bless 
you both, heartily. I have been called selfish, 
but, Anne, I am not so to-day. And William, 
there has been some great mistake, doubtless he 
has been belied, but tell him I have had no hand 
in it. Anne, 1 can’t say more. Good-by!” 

She made no reply, but her eyes and her 
countenance told all she would have said. 

For weeks William Emerson lay dangerously 
ill with brain fever. Before he rose again he 
and Anne Pollard had joined hands forever. 
Health again recovered, Emerson once more en- 
tered his country’s service, knowing no dearer 
friend and fellow-soldier than Major George 
Carter. Both the one and the other became en- 
nobled in character by their attachment; an at- 
tachment so strong that it gave rise to a proverb 
among their townsmen, “Like Carter and 
Emerson.” 

The reports of Emerson’s recreancy, so strong- 
ly attested as to have gained universal belief, 
had arisen from the coincidence of his name with 
that of a refugee from New York. The young 
soldier had escaped from a long and cruel im- 
prisonment, making his way homeward in a con 
dition scarce removed from insanity. ; 
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THE MOON-GAZER.—A FABLE. 


BY ISA. AMEND EBERHART. 


Cynthuleus stood on a prairie bare ; 

A few fall flowers through their icy hair 
Looked up and smiled, but they caught not his eye, 
For he gazed on the moon in the cloud-hung sky. 


Unmindful of hearts that were beating so loud, 
The modest moon hid in a rayless cloud ; 

The eager-eyed gazer, scarce breathing a breath, 
Stood stirless, and seemed like a statue of Death. 


His eye to the cloud, as a star to the night, 

Clung close till he saw the dark edge growing bright ; 
Then he laughed—and as coyly the moon peeped out, 
The still prairie rang with his wild glad shout. 


The moon like a charm o’er his spirit fell, 
His features were changed by the magic spell ; 
A deep sweet smile to his face was given— 
He seemed as if breathing the air of heaven. 


Now the wind rose high—through the dismal air 
The cold sleet fell on his forehead bare; 

He cared not, but smilingly still gazed on, 

And only was conscious the moon still shone. 


I offered him shelter, and warmth, and home, 

And bade him, a child, to my cottage come ; 

I entreated, and urged he must perish soon— 

He moved not, but whispered, ‘‘ The moon! the moon!”’ 


Morn came, and he lay on the cold earth there, 
With his wild eyes fixed on the vacant air; 
The frost had jewelled his locks of gold, 

His eyes were glazed, and his heart was cold. 
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THE PUMPKIN HOOD, 


BY GEORGIE ©. LYMAN. 


“A puMPKIN hood, by all that’s comfortable! 
I haven’t seen one these six years.” And Ned 
Bailey—one of the clerks at the M—— post- 
office—slipped down from the high stool upon 
which he had been seated, and came close to the 
window, that he might survey more at his ease 
the little bundle of Thibet and furs that stood 
before the ladies’ list in the outside apartment. 

It was a very graceful little figure, in spite of 
the warm wrappings that cumbered its move- 
ments, and Ned seemed to take considerable in- 
terest in watching it. Presently a very small 
plump hand was slipped from its mitten of white 
worsted, and a taper, rosy-tipped finger com- 
menced running along the line of names. What 
a pretty hand it was! Ned’s eyes grew bright, 
and he regarded the lady more attentively than 
ever. 


around, and 


never had a brown merino pumpkin hood, with 
a blue silk lining, shaded a prettier face! Such 
a pair of dazzling violet eyes! such a pouting, 
scarlet mouth! such a complexion—like rose- 
tinted ivory! The sudden, half-impatient mo- 
tion had tossed over the white brow a tress of 
soft, curling hair, like golden silk; and as the 
pretty owner tucked it inside the warm hood, the 
glance of her bright eyes fell upon Ned. Such a 
blush as leaped into her beautiful face !|—(Ned 
was decidedly a good-looking young man, with 
a pair of fine, dark eyes)—it made the half- 
captivated fellow dream of roses and lilies all 
that night. But the young lady didn’t stay to 
observe its effect. Very hastily she tripped into 
the street, and if Ned sighed as. she went away, 
we don’t know as anybody possessed the authority 
to dispute his right. 

It was very cold when the clock struck nine 
that night, and Ned buttoned his overcoat closely 
about him, as he walked hastily homeward. 
Spite of the brisk exercise, he was benumbed 
with the cold when he reached his lodgings. 
Harrying up the stairs, he threw open the door 
of his room and entered. The place was as. 
cold as a tomb. : 

“Pshaw!” he muttered, thrashing his arms.. 
“ That confounded fellow has neglected to make 
a fire again. It’s enough to try the patience of 
a—better fellow than I am.” 4 

He rang the bell violently, and when a little 
round-faced negro-boy answered the summons, 
he gave vent toa burst of eloquence that quite 
bewildered the boy. 

“ Wasn’t it enough for him to walk over half 
a mile such a night, without coming to a room. 
like that? Did Tom remember what he had 
promised him last week for this very thing? and 
now which would he prefer—a caning, or a pair 
of boxed ears! He didn’t want to hear any 
excuses. Tom might save his breath to con- 
vince some one besides himself that he was any- 
thing else than a lazy, good-for-nothing torment. 
If he would be kind enough to quit interrupting 
him, when he was talking, he would be exceed- 
ingly obliged to him. And now did he know, 
where the coal-bin was? If he was possessed of 
the desired information, Ned should expect a 
fire in that grate in the course of three min- 
utes, or—” 

Tom didn’t wait to hear any more, and the 
discomforted bachelor sat down in an arm-chair 
and laid his watch on the table before him. 
Perhaps he thought that this little show of 
authority would accelerate Tom’s movements, 
but it really didn’t seem to have the desired 
effect. It was full five minutes before the plump 
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little fellow waddled in with the fuel, and then 
he proceeded so leisurely to lay and kindle it, 
that Ned at length quietly arose, and taking him 
by the collar, led him to the door and shut him 
out. Then. he proceeded to do the work 
himself. 

“Presently the polished grate held a bed of 
glowing coals, and Ned threw himself upon a 
lounge and lay gazing into it. But he was de- 
cidedly out of humor, and his countenance was 


anything but a pleasant one. Presently he com- 


own existence. He wished most heartily that he 
had never been born. He hadn’t any friends, 
and he didn’t want any friends.” 

He took another position upon the lounge and 
turned a cold shoulder to the warm, genial fire. 
With the new position came a new train of 
thought. He carelessly recalled the events of 
the day, and then suddenly remembered the 
pumpkin hood and its owner. He recalled the 
rosy face and pretty, jewelled hand that had at- 
tracted his attention that morning. Immediately 
upon this recollection, he felt better. He made 
friends with the fire again, and fixed his eyes 
pleasantly upon its brightness. He speculated 
upon whom the little lady was—wished he 
could see her again. Wondered if she was mar- 
ried, and Concluded she wasn’t. Was quite sure 
she wasn’t, and in a few moments grew quite 
angry at himself for entertaining such an idea 
for a moment. Puta bold face upon the mat- 
ter, however, and wished he was. Declared that 


have: the slightest objections, if a 


little blue-eyed lady should open the door and 
enter that very room. Indeed he shouldn’t ob- 
ject’very strongly if she threw her cloak and 
furs’ and a brown and blue pumpkin hood overs 
chair, and then came and seated herself upon 
an ottoman beside him. And then if she should 
take a whim to rest her bare, dimpled arm on 
his breast and lay her curly head upon it, he 
didn’t know how he could help it, without being 
rude—and Mr. Bailey made a point of treating 
all ladies with the strictest politeness. 
He was very proud of his handsomely fur- 
apartment; yet he didn’t know but what 
it would be less annoying than he had sometimes 
thought, to have a pair of small, white hands 
take her nicely arranged books from their case 
and leave them lying on the sofas and window 
seats. He couldu’t prove that a paif of humber 
three and a half slippers would look any worse 
thrown carelessly down upon the hearth than his 


own did; and to his: taste, the firelight would 
stream more richly upon an animated, flushing, 
living face lying softly upon his breast, than it 
did upon the calm, Madonna features in the gilt 
frame opposite. With a little sigh, he closed his 
eyes and Jet his fancy have free range. The 
clock struck eleven, but did not move. Of 
what was he thinking? ©, Ned, Ned! are you 
not playing traitor to the vows you made, so 
long ago, when pretty Lizzie Howe coolly pre- 
sented you with a mitten ? 

The fire.was gradually going down. A wreath 
of white ashes fell upon it. The flame of the 
lamp grew dim, and the room became dark and 
cold. With a rattle, the few living coals in the 
grate fell together. A mist of fairy frost-work 
grew over the window-panes. The wind came 
up and rattled the casements. With a sudden 
start, Ned awoke and sprang to his feet, Ah, 
Ned! after an evening spent like this, who shal) 
answer for your dreams ? 

St. Valentine’s Day. Ned worked himself 
into a brisk glow, as he sprang about the office, 
for not since he could remember, had there been 
such a rush of business. It was enough to make 
a man contented with his lot for a week after- 
wards, to have the privilege of waiting upon the 
owners of the pretty, shy faces that peeped in 
upon the oceupants of the little back office con- 
tinually. The place was crowded, and the 
chime of merry voices and the ring of gay 
laughter sounded through the building all day. 
Ned was tired, when night came—weary of the 
hum and bustle, pleasant as it was. The ladies 
had deserted the officoe—for the evening was a 
dark and snowy one—and save the occasional 
tap of a gloved finger against the window glass, 
as the owner called ten, 
the place was very quiet. 

Suddenly the svund of gay 
Ned stepped to the window. Why did his heart 
give such a tremendous leap? A young lady 
and a gentleman stood together in the outside 
office. As Ned looked forth, the gentleman was 
closing the door against the drifting snow, and 
the lady stood holding her skirts from her little 
India rubber-booted feet, while she: stamped the 
snow from them. Laughing gayly, she untied 
the blue ribbons of her hood and brushed the 
snow from her wavy, golden hair. Then still 
chatting merrily with her companions, she turned 
to the list of letters. Again the little white 
finger travelled the line of names. ao 
she turned to the window. Ned’s bags 
fast. 

“Miss Jessic Raymond,” she cried, in the 
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Ned reached a package of letters and shifted 
them four consecutive times, without knowing 
whether the desired letter was there or not. 

“T am quite sure that it is here,” observed the 
owner of the dazzling eyes that was watching 
his movements. “It is impossible that it has 
been taken by any one else.” 

With some effort, Ned recovered his scattered 
senses and found the letter. As he handed it 
forth, the touch of the little white hand that re- 
ceived it, thrilled him like an electric shock. 
He blushed, and when the young lady made 
some inquiry regarding the evening mail, stam- 
mered so as to be scarcely intelligible. 

When she had gone, he sat down and covered 
his face with his hands. One of the clerks came 
in and asked if he was sick. He thought he 
was—would go home and leave him to close up 
the office. And he went home, but not to sleep. 
The queerest fancies haunted him. If he looked 
into the fire, the coals assumed the appearance 
of bright eyes that sparkled and laughed in his 
face. He tried, to read. If a cloud of silky, 
golden hair had fallen upon the pages, he could 
have distinguished the words and their meaning 
quite as plainly. The sound of the wind seemed 
to him like gay, mocking, girlish laughter; and 
he grew so uneasy, that at last he sprang up and 
commenced pacing the floor. But he soon grew 
tired of that, and seated himself at his desk to 
write to an old schoolmate. Having written three 
pages very caréfally, he prepared to read them, 
and found them to be addressed to “ dear Jessie,” 
and their import to consist of the most extrav- 
@gant expressions of love. 

“I believe I’m bewitched!” he exclaimed, 
tossing the sheet into the fire. Ah, Ned! there 
was “more truth than poetry” in those words. 

When the eastern mail came in, next morning, 
Ned received a letter from an aunt who was his 
only surviving relative, and had been his guar- 
dian from his infancy. The old lady was an 
invalid, and very wealthy and eccentric; and 
though Ned ever treated her in a most dutiful 
manner, her commands were sometimes very 
unreasonable and annoying to him. She would 
imagine her lasf@hd to be drawing near, without 
the slightest physical change to warrant the sup- 
position; and whenever this whim entered her 
head, her nephew was forthwith summoned to 
attend her. So used had Ned become to this 
freak, that the reception of the letter caused him 
not the slightest uneasiness on the good lady’s 
account, although he gave utterance to a little 
sigh on his own. 

“T wonder how long I am to be shut up in 
that old den of a country-house, in the 
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dead of winter?’ he muttered, as he threw him- 
self and his portmanteau into the cars. “ And 
just now, of all times! Hang the women!” 

If Ned had been asked if he made no excep- 
tions, when he gave vent to this spiteful denun- 
ciation of the fair sex, he would have given the 
questioner a most unsatisfactory answer. But as 
it was, he was whirled on to his destination 
without any interruption to his most uncom- 
fortable thoughts. 

“ Just as I supposed!” he exclaimed to him- 
self that evening, as he walked back and forth in 
the long sitting-room beneath his aunt’s cham- 
ber. “Another of those unreasonable whims. 
Now what in the name of reason am I to do, 
caged up in this old, dreary place, for the néxt 
four weeks, whilst she—” He stopped, shocked 
at his own indiscretion, and then taking a lamp 
from the mantel, went sullenly to bed. 

Several days passed by—Mrs. Bailey always 
remaining in her own room, and Ned, compan- 
ionless and lonely, wandering restleasly about. 
the house, uneasy in mind and body. 

At last the mistress of the establishment con- 
sidered herself able to be brought down stair, 
and, having been bolstered up in an easy-chair, 
was wheeled into the parlor, where sat her most 
unhappy nephew in a brown study. 

“ Edwin,” she exclaimed, after gazing at him 
for some time, “ how queerly you look! You’re 
not going to be sick, are you ?” 

With only an “ excuse me, sunt,” in answer, 
Ned hurried from the room. 

Incongruous as the idea seemed, he had sud- 
denly devised a scheme that might possibly favor 
him. Going to his room, he seated himself, with 
pen, ink and paper; and when a servant came 
to call him to dinner, she was answered only by 
a thundering “ begone!”’ 

That afternoon, Ned walked a mile and a half 
to the post-office, and carried with him a letter 
addressed to Miss Jessie Raymond. It was a 
bold venture, but Ned was desperate—and— 
successful ! 

On the third morning, he received an answer. 
A perfumed note was handed him, on which was 
inscribed the most delicate characters, expressive 
of the modest interest which the writer felt in the 
author of the letter she had received, and a kind 
consent to correspond with him. Ned was CS 
raptures ; he pressed the precious missive to his 
lips and put it—away in his trunk! It was 
answered immediately, and letters came and 
went, through the succeeding fortnight, at a rate 
that made the old postmaster look suspiciously 
over his spectacles at Ned’s handsome, animated 
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At length his aunt gave her consent to his re- 
turn to town, and then the last and most impor- 
tant letter was penned: He gave full vent to his 
emotions, and in the most delicate manner hinted 
at his wish to see his fair correspondent in per- 
son, and begged the favor of an interview on his 
return to town. An answer granting all he de- 
sired was received, and on the following day he 
was seated in the cars,on his way to M——, 
As he rode along, he took the last precious letter 
from his pocket and re-read it. Somehow it did 
not sound to him then as it did when he first pe- 
rused it in the solitude of his chamber. He 
thought it smacked more of the theatrical style 
than any letter he had ever seen before. But 
then had he not written her much in the same 
strain—ardently, extravagantly, with allusions 
to congenial souls and future bliss? He replaced 
it in his vest pocket, with a smile, and leaning 
back in his seat, gave himself up to pleasant 


Stopping at his hotel only long enough to 
leave his portmanteau and make some alterations 
in his toilet, he hurried out on to the street in 
the direction of Miss Raymond’s residence. He 
found it a large brick house, with a quiet, aris- 
tocratic air. His ring was answered by a mulatto 
girl, who ushered him into a finely furnished 


apartment, where he sat down with a heart beat- 
ing a great deal faster than usual, and awaited 
the appearance of the lady. 

_ At last a light step was heard, and as he rose, 
erehe had time to turn towards the door, a 
female, about six feet high, dressed in a very 
gaily-trimmed dress of pink merino, and appar- 
ently about thirty-five years of age, threw him- 
self violently into his arms, and amidst tears and 
caresses, sobbed out—‘‘ My dear Edwin!” 


Ned turned pale and staggered to a seat upon. 


the sofa—the lady still clinging to him. 

“My dear madam,” he cried, striving to lift 

“O,do not speak to me!” she. exclaimed, 
throwing both her bare, sallow arms about his 
neck. “It is happiness enough to be near you 
—to feel your embrace—to know that at length 
I have found a congenial soul—that nought but 
death can ever part us more! O, I love 
I love you!” Py 

“For heaven’s sake, madam!” cried Ned, 
Wildly, struggling from her embrace; and at 
length succeeding, he stood before her. “There 
has been some mistake. You are not the lady I 
wished to see.” 


“ Who did you wish to see?” said the lady,, 


suddenly drying her tears, and brushing her dis- 
hevelled ringlets from her face. 


For an instant, Ned stood nonplussed; then 
suddenly observing the portrait of the beautiful 
object of his dreams, and the wearer of the 
pumpkin hood, he pointed to it and said : 

“It is the original of that, that I saw, and 
supposed I was corresponding with. How has 
this terrible mistake occurred ¢”” 

“ That is the portrait of my niece, Miss Alice 
Browne. She was married here this 
and left town with her husband a few hours ago. 
She has taken several letters from the post-office 
for me lately, and I suppose that is what you 
meant by saying that you had first seen methere._ . 
But,” cried’ the lady, springing towards him, 
convulsed with anger, “you needn’t think to get 
off in this way—for you wont. No,” she con- 
tinued, shaking her bony hand so near his face, 
that he stepped back in dismay, “no, I’ll not 
be tampered with in this way. I'll sue you for 
breach of promise, sir, for I’m able to do it. I 
have your letters, and the smartest lawyer in the 
land can’t clear you. You're a wretch to abuse 
a poor girl in this way—gaining her affections, 
and then casting her off with some senseless 
twaddle about.a mistake! I'll not stand it, sir. 
T’ll not be hoaxed by any man!” 

Poor Ned! Explanation and persuasion were 
useless. The affair cost him a lawsuit, and that 
wasn’t the worst of it. About three months 
after, he passed in the street the beautiful niece 
of his correspondent, and by the roguish sparkle 
of her blue eyes, as she met his glance, he knew 
that she was acquainted with the whole matter. 
Words could not express his chagrin, yet, strange 
to say, the affair has not taught him the lesson it. 
was evidently intended to teach—for Ned is still 
a bachelor, and stares at the pretty girls who 
enter the office as intently as ever. 


AN OPEN DOOR. 

A few years since, while Rev. Thomas Hill 
(the newly elected President of Antioch College), 
was occupying the pulpit for the day, of the Se- 
cond Unitarian Charch of Brooklyn, there was a 
very severe rain storm, and the church door being 
open, one of the congregation was about to shut 
it, when Mr. Hill announced his text from Rev. 
3;.8: “Behold, I have set before thee an open. 

© person was 80 apparent he did not stir ; 
door opel: 

The sermon; however, was a very one, 
and opened the door to the attention of the con- 
; but the.coincidence of the oc- 
casion was remarked by several, and Mr. Hill 
(who was afterwards informed of it) laughed 
heartily over it.—Ohristian Inquirer. 


A SKYLARK. 
who soar but never roam ; 
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The camiellia is a plant which requires abundance of 
water, and yet is soon killed by suffering stagnant mois- 
tare to remain round {ite roots. When gtown ina pot 
there should be abundant drainage. The soil should be 
peat-earth and sand, which may be mixed with alittle 
vegetable mould, if it is desired to have the plants of a 
very luxuriant growth, and the plants should be potted 
high. The pots should not have saucers—or, if they have, 
for the sake of cleanliness, the water should be carefully 
poured out of them immediately after the plants have 
been watered. The plants should be watered abundantly 
every day while their flower-buds are swelling; for, if 
this be neglected; the buds are apt to drop off. When 
the flowers begin to expand, the watering is not of so 
much consequence, though it should be continued in 
moderation, and # plentiful supply should be given when 
the plants are making their young shoots After they 
have done growing, watering once or twice a week will be 
sufficient till the flower-buds begin to swell. 


Round-shaped Cacti. 

These plants take their name from their resemblance in 
form and spines to a curled-up hedgehog. There is, how- 
ever, & great degree of confusion about them; and those 
with very long-shaped flowers are by some called cereus, 
because their flowers resemble in construction those of 
other plants belonging to the genus cereus. But what- 
ever the name givén to them, all the round-shaped, rib- 
bed, spiny or porcupine cacti. require the same treatment 
—that is, to be grown in vegetable mould, mixed with 
pounded bricks or lime rubbish. The pots should be 
drained with cinders, and the plants be frequently water- 
ed; but water should never be given overhead, as when 
there is an indentation, it will rot the centre if suffered 
to remain there, which can hardly be avoided if water be 
poured all over the plant. 

Genista. 

There are above fifty distinct species of genista, most of 
which will live in the open air, but some are greenhouse 
shrubs. They are all very handsome from their profu- 
sion of bright yellow flowers. The greenhouse kinds 
should be grown in peat and loam, and are propagated by 
_ cuttings under a glass, which should be frequently taken 

off and wipéd, or they will damp off. 
Patersonia. 

A fibrous-rooted genus of very beautiful plants, natives 
of New Holland. They should be grown in sandy loam 
and peat, and are increased by dividing the roots or by 
seed. They require a little protection during the winter, 
and on that. account are generally grown in pote which 
can be readily removed from the border to the green- 
house. 

Lapeyrousia. 

Cape bulbs with pretty flowers, which may be planted 
in a warm border and left in the ground during winter, 
if protected during that season by « hahd-glass from frost 
and heavy rain. 


Management 6? Olittings) 

The management of cuttings after they are plan 
depends on the general principle that, when life is 

all excesses of exterior agency must have a tendency to 
render it extinct. No cutting requifted to be planted 
deep, though such as are large ought to be inserted deep- 
er than smaller ones. In the case of evergreens, the 
leaves should be kept from touching the soil, otherwise 
they will become damp, and rot off; and in case of tubu- 
lar-stalked plants, which are in general not very easily 
struck, owing to the water lodging In the tube and rot 
ting the cutting, both ends may, in some cases—as for 
instance, the honeysuckle—be advantageously inserted 
in the soil, and besides with a greater certainty of suc- 
ces, two plants will be produced. Too much light, air, 
water, heat and cold are alike injurious. To guard 
against these extremes in tender roots, the most common 
means is that of enclosing an atmosphere over the cut 
tings, by a hand or bell-glass, according to their delicacy. 
This produces a uniform stillness and moisture of the 
atmosphere. 


Growing Tulips. 

One of the best composts for tulips, in order to insure 
bloom, is made up of equal parts of fresh soil, well-de- 
composed barnyard manure, decayed horse-manure and 
good loam. When variety of colors is desired, a compost 
may be used of one-third old lime, well pulverized and 
sifted finely, and two-thirds of fresh soil. It isa good 
rule to take every dry part, which appears of a brown or 
black color, away from each tulip-root before planting it. - 
In planting seedling tulips, care should be taken to keep 
them clear of weeds, and the second year they may be 
expected to send forth flowers. At this stage, it is advis- 
able to pull out and throw away such as are of 4 red or 
yellow color, as they will not prove to be Handsome flow- 
ers, and are, therefore, perfectly useless. Such as are of 
purple and flesh color will prove fine flowers, and should 
be saved. 


New Seedlings. 

French amateur florists have lately been remarkably 
fortunate in the production of new seedlings of some 
classes of flowers. For yeard the old scarlet geraniums 
have been grown without showing any remarkable or dis- 
tinet new colors; the French, however, have within a 
short time past raised sorts quite dissimilar to any previ- 
ously seen. Among the recent sorts are the rubens and 
domage ; the former a superb rosy crimson, and the latter 
a salmon pink of exquisite shade. There are also the 
nemesis and consuello; the former a delicate shade of 
pink, with large white centre—the consuelio a rosy scar- 
let, and blossoms very large. 


Bulbs. 

Bulbs of most kinds flourish in rooms with less care 
than most other kinds of plants. Hyacinths, tube-roses 
and lilies should be planted fh the autumn. In prepar- 
ing pots for them, select such as are about four inc 
deep and three inches wide; put a little rotten dung into 
each pot, fill up with rich, light soil, and plant the bulbs 
#0 shallow that nearly half the bulb stands above the soil. 
As soon as the bulbs begin to start, water well, and keep 
them in the sun. 

Pernett 

A pretty little evergreen bush, a native of Terra del 
JPaego, with white, heath-like flowers. Tt is quite hardy, 
and only requires to be grown in a bed of peat soil. 
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Curious Matters. 
A Sea of Punch, 

On October 25, 1784, a bowl of punch was made at the 
Right Honorable Edward Russell’s house, when he was 
captain-gerneral and commander-in-chief of his majesty’s 
forces in the Mediterranean. It was made in « fountain 
in the garden, in the middle of four walks, all covered 
over with lemon and orange trees ; and in every walk was 
a table, the whole length of it covered with cold colla- 
tions, etc. In the fountain were the following ingredi- 
ents, viz., four hogsheads of brandy, eight hogsheads of 
water, twenty-five thousand lemons, twenty gallons of 
lime-juice, thirteen hundred weight of fine Lisbon sugar, 
five pounds of grated nutmegs, three hundred toasted 
biscuits, and lastly, a pipe of dry Mountain Malaga. 
Over the fountain was bullt a large canopy to keep off 
the rain; and there was built on purpose a little boat, 
wherein was a boy who belonged to the fleet, who rowed 
round the fountain and filled the cups of the company— 
and in all probability over six thousand drank from it. 


Hearing his own Funeral Sermon. 

An English paper—the Gateshead Observer—tells a cu- 
rious story of an inmate of one of the workhouses on the 
Tyne, who on a recent occasion fell into such a state, that 
it was difficult to say whether he was dead or “ dead 
drunk;” and the opinion of the doctors having been 
taken, he was pronounced to be in the former condition. 
He was accordingly carried to the dead-house, and prepa- 
rations were made for his burial. Sunday intervened— 
” there was divine service in the workhouse—and the rever- 
end gentleman who officiated having heard of his removal, 
‘improved’? the event; but by this time the jovial pau- 
per had recovered from his trance—had demonstrated his 
death to be a ‘fallacy of the faculty ’’—and was discoy- 
ered to be listening with great sobriety to his own funeral 
sermon ! 


Female Heroism. 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Bulletin records the heroic con- 
duct of a young lady residing in Henry county, Virginia. 
A child of Dr. Watt, of Charlotte, was on a visit to the 
Read family, and while playing in the yard was struck in 
the foot by a rattlesnake. Fully aware of the danger 
which she incurred, but without a moment’s hesitation 
the courageous young lady set to work to draw the poison 
from the wound by applying her mouth to the bite, and 
sucking out the virus, which she persevered in until: she 
was satisfied that the poison had been eradicated. Up to 
this time she had experienced no ill effects from the poi- 
son, and the child, with the exception of a swelling of the 
foot and leg, was well in a few days. 


Noteworthy Example. 

When railways were in their infancy, it was supposed 
that they would injure the estates through which or near 
which they run, and Mr. Labouchere’s father received 
the compensation of £30,000 for an imaginary detriment 
to his property of this sort. After his death, his son, 
finding there was no injury to the estate from the vicinity 
of the railway, but the contrary, refunded the £30,000. ) 


New Poultry. 

It is said that chickens of a new breed, called ‘‘ Eclip- 
tendean,’’ are being introduced into this country. In- 
stead of feathers, they are covered with fine hair like that 
of lap-dogs, very white, soft and beautiful, and have 
curious red ornaments on their heads 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Electricity. 

In front of the “Bibliotheque Imperial” at Paris, 
|- there exists an open space, upon which the opera-house 
formerly stood, where the Duke de Berri was assassinated. 
The place is ornamented with a bronze fountain, which 
has just been coated with copper by the electrotype pro- 
cess. The operation was carried on in a workshop built 
for the purpose at the neighboring village of Anteuil. 
Some weeks ago the upper basin, from which the water 
flows through sixteen tigers’ mouths, was in the bath of 
sulphate of copper when « violent thunderstorm burst 
over Paris, and the lightning fell close to the workshop 
in question. Immediately after the storm had subsided, 
M. Oudry-caused the liquid copper to be poured off, in 
order to examine the vase, and to assure himself that the 
electric fluid hai not deranged the deposit. He was ex- 
tremely surprised to discover that the copper had been 
deposited on the tigers’ heads in streaks or lines about 
the twenty-fifth of am inch in height, separated by equal 
intervals, and so happily arranged that they form a veri- 
table tiger’s skin, covered with hair, in as perfect a man- 
ner as if they had been produced by the hands of a skil- 
ful engraver. 

Betraying Government Secrets. 

A curious case, involving the crime of treason, has just 
come to light in Berlin. A workman in the royal manu- 
factory of the percussion mixture used in the preparation 
of cartridges for the needle-gun, was induced to betray 
the secret to, it is said, a French agent. He attempted 
to forward a quantity done up as bales of paper. At the 
railroad office attention was attracted by the extraordi- 
nary weight of the packages, which were opened and 
found to contain a large quantity of detonators. An 
agent of the secret police was at once despatched from 
Berlin, and both the workman and his tempter are said 
to have been secured. The composition is a secret, and 
all the employees in the manufactory’ are required to 
take oaths of allegiance and secrecy. His betrayal o 
trust is thus a case of high treason. 


A gifted Family. 

The Brousil family are giving concerts in England. 
Mr. Brousil, who is a German, is so fortunate as to pos- 
sess six children singularly gifted. Two of them, girls, 
play upon the violin, one, a lad, handles the double bass, 
another, quite a boy, performs upon the violoncello, a 
younger brother plays the viola, and an elder sister sits 
at the piano. Thus an orchestra is formed, and difficult 
pieces of music are rendered in a manner both strange 
and delightful. 

New Fire Alarm, 

An ingenious mechanic in St. Louis has devised a sin- 
gular fire alarm apparatus for hotels. Cords with weights 
attached run to all the rooms in the house, and connect 
with registered bells in the office. A fire in any part 
would burn one or more of those cords, whereupon, by 
mechanism nicely arranged, the bell to which it was at- 
tached would be made to fall to the floor, and all the 
others set to ringing loudly. 


The Lover’s Puzzle. 
To learn to read the following, so as to make sense, is 
something of a mystery : 
I thee read see that me 
Love is down will Ili have 
\ But that and you have you ll 


One and up and you if 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Singular Presentiment of Death. 
Among the effects of the late Henry B. Lane, the young 
ptly burned to death by the explosion 


** Affection”’ of the Tiger. 

Contrary to the habits of most animals, which take the 
* gtmost care of their young, and in their defence will ex- 
pose themselves to the direst peril, the mother tiger is in 
the habit of making her young family her pioneers, and, 
when she suspects anything wrong, of sending them for- 
ward to clear the way. Knowing this curious propensity, 
the experienced hunter will not fire upon a cub that 
shows itself, for the mother will, in Thost cases, be wait- 
ing to see the result of her child’s venture. Therefore, 
they permit the cub of cubs to pass with impunity, and 
reserve their ammunition for the benefit of the mother 
as she follows her offspring. 


Curious Instrument. “ 

Dr. Scott Alison has introduced a new instrument for 
the detection of diseases in the chest, which he calls the 
“ chest goniometer,” or angle measure, by which he is 
enabled to detect the slightest deviation from symmetry, 
and thus to discover depression at a very early stage of 
consumption, and to mark the progress of the disease, 
whether fa ble or unfa ble. The instrument is of 
ivory, and very light and portable. Its use in the way 
intended is said to give very satisfactory evidence of its 
usefulness and value, and it is being extensively intro- 
duced. 


The great Bell of Birmah. 

An East India missionary writes of a celebrated heathen 
temple near Rangoon :—“‘ Near this pagoda is by far the 
largest bell I ever saw. Its weight is, as written on the 
bell, 2,514,549. These figures, according to some, mean 
viss ; according to others, rupees. Taking the lowest esti- 
mate, the weight of the bell is over 90,000 pounds. I 
think there is nothing that will compare with it in Eng- 
land or America. Some fifteen or twenty men can stand 
inside of it. It contains, according to the inscription, 
one hundred and twelve pounds of gold, which would be 
alone worth over tweftty-five thousand dollars.”’ 


Remarkable Suicide. ‘ 

A desperate case of suicide is recorded in the St. Louis 
papers. A Frenchman, named Jean Benoit Donnadieu, 
cut his throat, but being disappointed in not succeeding 
in killing himself, he took a gun, placed the end of the 
barrel in the wound he had made in his throat, and pulled 
the trigger. He had method enough in his madness to 
point the gun upward, so that the bullet penetrated his 
brain instantly, and so ended his misery. 


Py 


Child nurtured by Wolves. 

Le Loyer, an old writer on demonology, relates a story 
of a child nurtured by wolves, remarkably similar to 
those which have been recently brought from the king- 
dom of Oude. This account is, that in the reign of the 
Emperor Louis; of Bavaria (A. D., 1313-47), a child was 
taken in a forest of Hease, who walked on his hands and 
feet, and in this manner was able to run faster ‘han any 
wild animal. After a time they succeeded in taming him, 
and he was taught to walk upright by tying his hands to 
sticks. He related at the age of about three years 
he had been carried a’ by wolves, which had removed 
him to their den, without doing him any harm. The 
wolves shared their food with him, and lay round him in 
winter in order to protect him from the cold. They 
forced him to walk and run like themselves on his hands 
and feet; and he became so perfect in this mode of pro- 


_ gression, that there was no wolf in the forest which could 


run faster, or leap a ditch better, than he could. This 
boy was presented to Prince Henry, Landgrave of Hesse, 
and he often said he would have preferred to remain with 
the wolves, so far had his life in the woods become a 
second nature. 


Pigs taking Opium. 

A London agricultural paper, “‘ The Field,” says tha 
the opiate in the flower of the poppy fattens pigs by 
making them sleep more. One of their correspondents 
writes :—‘‘ In a sandy field of mine, a part of which had 
been dug up and not planted, a large quantity of poppies 
grew and completely covered the ground. Not knowing 
what to do with them, I asked a farmer how I should act, 
and he advised me to give them to the pigs. This I did, 
and was surprised to find how fond they were of them— 
eating them up clean, and with evident relish, and pre- 
ferring them to other food as long as they lasted. The 
pigs improved in flesh, and one of them which was unu- 
sually noisy became quiet even when his feeding time 
came round No doubt the poppies had some somnifer- 
ous effect; but no injurious symptoms followed, and the 
bowels were not constipated, as I thought would perhaps 
have been the case. I had never heard of it before; and 
perhaps this may induce others whose land produces a 
large crop of poppies to try this novel way of feeding their 
pigs.” 

Odd Fatality. 

A returned Californian reached home a short time 
ago with between $15,000 and $16,000 in gold coin. Feel- 
ing it unsafe to keep so much money about him, and sus- 
picious of the honesty of banking institutions, he deter- 
mined to bury it, which he did accordingly, without in- 
forming any one of the locality. A few days afterwards 

t out riding, when he was thrown from his horse 
instantly killed. Of course no one knows where the 
money is, although it has been searched for very carefully. 


Singular Accident. 

A lady came near losing her life by a singular accident, 
in Louisville, while riding in a buggy. One end of a 
searf which she wore around her shoulders blew off, and 
was caught in the spokes of one of the wheels, and wound 
up in such a manner as to draw her neck down on the 
wheel, and was choking her very severely. Some gentle- 
men stopped the buggy, and relieved her from her peril- 
ous situation. 


of a can of camphene in the St. Louis Democrat office, 
vet fund the flowing bad 
instance of presentiment of death : 
“ To whom it Concern.— Ha’ been impressed 
with forehodings of the most point mata within the | 
or five weeks, and that I am about te | 
some sad misfortune or other, I take this | 
make known my wishes, should | 
hich mar comme my It is my reques 
one will inform my relations, by writing to Mr. 
kworth, No. 167 Bpring Street, New York, at 
t possible moment, and also please to write to 
» Mrs. Hannah D. L. Neal, London Mills, Lon- 
-» and thereby render a favor to one who died 
land. HENRY B. LANE.” 
| 
| 
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The 
Sally Lunn. 

Sift into a pan one and a half pound of four; makes 
hole in the middle of it, and put in two ounces of butter, 
warmed in pint of sweet milk, a saltspoonful of salt, 
two eggs well beaten, and two tablespoonsful of the best 
brewer's yeast. Mix the flour well with the ether ingre- 
dients, and bake it in a turban form, or bread-pan, well 
greased. It requires to be put to rise at three o'clock, in 
order to bake it at seven o'clock. 


Muffins. 

One quart ot milk, two eggs, a piece of butter the size 
of an egg melted in the milk, two tablespoonsful of yeast, 
a little salt. When the milk is warm, put all the ingre- 
dients together, add two pounds of flour, set it in » warm 
place and let it rise. Turn into buttered pans, and bake 
toa light brown. About twenty minutes is long enough 
if the fire is good. 

Bread Sauce for Partridges. 

Cut up an onion, and boil it in milk until itis quite 
soft; then strain the milk into a cup of stale bread- 
crumbs, and let it stand one hour. Then put it intos 
saucepan, with about two ounces of butter, a little pep- 
per, salt, mace, and the boiled onion. Boil it all up 
together, and serve it in a sauce-tureen. 


Fremont Bread. 

A little more than a quart of flour, three eggs, two 
tablespoonsful of white sugar, three tablespoonsful of 
butter, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, one half-tea- 
spoonful of soda in one cup of milk. Bake about half an 
hour. 
Potato-Balls Ragout. 

Add to a pound of potatoes a quarter ef a pound of 
grated ham, or some sweet herbs, or chopped parsley, an 
onion or eschalot, salt, pepper, and a little grated nut- 
meg, and other spice, with the yolks of a couple of eggs. 
Potatoes Roasted under Meat. 

Half boil large potatoes; drain the water; put them 
into an earthen dish, or small tin pan, under meat roast- 
ing before the fire; baste them with the dripping. Turn 
them to brown on all sides; send up in a separate dish. 


To remove Ink. 

Ink may be removed by rubbing upon it the juice of 
wood-sorrel, holding it over a hot flat-iron with a cloth 
between; then wash it out, without soap at first. Some- 


times cream-tartar and boiling water will remove ink. 


To remove Paint or Grease, Pitch dr Tar. ° 

Make a mixture of one pint of alcohol and one ounce of 
spirits of nitre. Wet the soiled place, ee 
the fingers until it is removed. 


‘A tiquia Glue that keeps for Years. 
Dissolve two pounds of good glue in two and one-ninth 

pints of hot water; add gradually seven ounces of nitric- 

acid, and mix well. 

Invisible Cement. 


Dissolye Russia isinglegs in hot alcohol, and it will 
stick firmly broken crockery or glass. 


One pound of butter, one pound of sugar, four aggs 
well beaten together. Dissolve two teaspoonsful of soda 
in one pint of cider, and pour into the previous 
and then stir in gradually two pounds of flour. Cloves 
and mace are the best seasoning. Any fruit can be add- 
ed, either raisins, currants or citron. This makes two 
large loaves. It should be baked three hours with a 
steady heat 


Rich Loaf Cake. 

Three-fourths of a pound of sugar, three-fourths of a 
pound of butter, six eggs, half a cup of molasses, one 
pound of flour, ope pound of currants, one teaspoonful of 
cloves, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of soda, one pound of raisin 
chopped fine, half a pound of citron. 


Milk Biscuit. 

Ingredients—One pound of flour, quarter of a pound 
of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, one andahalf ~ 
teacupful of milk, one egg, one wineglassful of yeast, a 
teaspoonsful of spice, and six ounces of flour to mix with. 
Make into a fine, light dough, and bake them in tins, or 
in pans. 

Jenny Lind Cake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one cup of milk, 
six eggs well beaten, yolks and whites 
whites should be kept until everything else is done and 
then added—four cups of flour, into which two teaspoons 
ful of cream tartar should be well stirred. Flavor with 
lemon. 
Potato Bread. 

Boil and peel a dozen mealy potatoes ; rub them through 
a sieve, mix them with twice the quantity of 
flour or meal, add water to make a dough of the 
ordinary consistence, ferment in the usual way with hop 
or potato yeast, and bake in rather # hot oven. 


Temperance Cake, 

One cup of milk, one cup of sugar, one tablespoonful 
of butter, one teaspoonful of soda, and flour to make it as 
stiff as cup cake. This should be eaten new, as it soon 


dries if kept. Most persons like it best eaten with butter. 
It may be baked in a small loaf or in oups. 


Potato Cakes. 

Mash boiled potatoes until smooth, and knead with 
flour to the consistency of light dough; roll it about an 
inch thick, cut in any form desired, prick with « fork, 
and bake on a griddle. 

Rice Bread. 

To one pint of rice boiled soft two quarts of wheat 
meal add a handful ef Indian ; mix with milk to 
mold it like wheat bread, and rise with yeast. +. 


Carpets. 
If you are buying a carpet for durability, choose small 
figures. 


To destroy Crickets. 4 
Scotch snuff put on the holes where crickets come out, 
will destroy them. 
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Roast Capons and Fowls. 

They must be killed, in warm weather, two days before 
cooking; in cold weather, several days. 4 gopd critétion 
of the ripeness of poultry for the spit is the ease with 
which the feathers can be plucked; always leave a few on 
to pluck to ascertain this. A full grown fowl requires 
about an hour and a quarter for cooking; it is prepared 
and dressed exactly as a turkey, only not much, if any, 
stuffing in the belly of the fowl. The craw requires 
some for plumpness, but the stuffing absorbs the flavor 
of the fowl. The gravy ia made like’ the turkey, of the 
liver and gizzard. Cranberry sauce is a necessary com- 
panian of roast poultry. 


A Cure for Lockjaw. 

A young lady ran 4 rusty nail into ‘her foot recently. 
The injury produced lockjaw of such a malignant char- 
acter that her physicians pronounced her recovery hope- 
leas. An old nurse then took her in hand, and applied 
pounded beet-roots to her foot, removing them as often 
as they became dry. The result was a complete and 
most astonishing cure. Such a simple remedy should be 
borne in mind. 

Potatoes fried with Fish. 

Take cold fish and cold potatoes. Pick all the bones 
from the former, and mash the fish and the potatoes to- 
gether. Form into rolls, and fry with lard until the out- 
sides are brown and crisp. For this purpose, the drier 
kinds of fish, such as cod, hake, ete., are preferable. 
Turbot, soles, eels, etc., are not so good. This is an 
economical and excellent relish. 

Tea Cakes. 

‘Dwo eggs, well beaten ; two spoonsful melted butter, in 
a pint of milk; add one teaspoonful of soda. Put two 
teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar into a little flour, and mix 
with the former ingredients, and continue to add flour 
until it makes a stiff batter Drop into cups or tins, and 
bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. These cakes are 
very nice either hot or cold. 


Chicken Broth. 

Wash half the breast and one wing ofa tender chicken ; 
put it in a saucepan with three half pints of water, a 
little salt, and one tablespoonful of rice or pearl barley. 
Let it simmer slowly, and skim it. When the chicken is 
thoroughly done, take it out of the broth. Serve the 
latter in a bowl with light bread or a fresh cracker. 


Potato Colcanon. 

Boil potatoes and greens and spinach separately. Mash 
the potatoes; squeeze the greens dry, chop them quite 
fine, and mix them with the potatoes, with a little butter, 
pepper and salt. Put into a mould, buttering it well 
first; let it stand in a hot oven for ten minutes. 


Grape Jam. 
Boil grapes very sdf, and strain them through a sieve. 
Weigh the pulp thus obtained, and put a pound of 


batter. Add a nutmeg, ore little clove or 
flavor. 


To preserve cut Flowers from wilting. 

Procure a flat dish of porcelain, into which pour water ; 
place upondt @ vase of flowers, and over the vase of flow- 
ers a’ dell-giass with its rim in the water. The air that 
surrounds the flowers being confined beneath the bell- 
glass, is constantly moist with water that rises into it in 
the form of vapor. As fast as the water becomes con- 
densed it runs down the side of the bell-glass into the 
dish; and if means be taken to enclose the water on the 
outside of the bell-glass, so as to prevent it evaporating 
into the air of the sittingwoom, the atmosphere around 
the flowers is continually damp. The plan is designated 
the ‘“‘ Hopean Apparatus.”’ The experiment may be tried 
on a small scale by inverting a tumbler over a rosebud in 
a saucer of water. 


Canary Birds. 

Persons who keep sanaries and other birds, instead of 
putting fine gravel in the cage, that the poor birds may 
help themselves to flint, to assiat their digestion, some- 
times give them a piece of cuttle fish bone (carbonate of 
lime), which is useless. The consequence is, the poor 
creatures sicken and die of dyspepsia. If amy one will 
make the experiment and try the effect of some minute 
particles of silica on their favorite song-birds, the extreme 
greediness with which it will be consumed will speedily 
assure them of the necessity for its continuance. 
Cranberry Sauce. 

Pick and wash the cranberries. Put them into the 
kettle or saucepan with a little water, and stew them 
about half an hour; thén stir them up, and add sugar 
enough to sweeten; stir it in, and cover it up tightly ; let 
it simmer fifteen minutes; take off the cover, and let it 
simmer & little longer, and turn into an earthen jar. 

A useful Remedy. 

Aaimple but often very effectual remedy for bilious- 
ness, arising from any cause whatever, will be found in 
drinking half a tumbler of lemon-juice. It can be re- 
peated, if necessary, and will put many a headache to 
flight. 

A good Tooth-Powder. 

Take pulverized orris-root, charcoal and pumice-stone, 
in the following proportions :—two-thirds orris-root, one- 
sixth each of charcoal and pumice-stone. This dentifrice 
should be used with care as to frequency. 


To take out Mildew. 

Mix together soft soap. powdered starch, half as much 
salt, and the juice of a lemon; lay it on both sides with a 
painter’s brush, and let it lay on the grass day and night 
until the stain comes out. , 


Potato Cheese Cakes. 

One pound of mashed potatoes, quarter of a pound of 
currants, quarter of a pound of sugar and butter, and 
four eggs, to be well mixed together ; bake them in patty- 
pens, having first lined them with puff paste. 


Prepare some boiled onions by putting them through a 
sieve, and mix them with potatoes. Regulate the por- 
tions according to taste. 


To make Soft Water. 
A gallon of strong lye put im « barrel of lard water 
will make it as soft as rain water. 
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crushed sugar toa pound of pulp. Boil it twenty min- —— 
utes, stirring it often. The common wild grape is much 
the best for this use. 
Cheap Loaf Cake. 
Take two spoonsful of butter, two cups of suger, two 
cups of milk, two teaspoonfuls of soda, two cups of — 
raisins, chopped fine, and flour enough to make a stiff 


Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror Prorrieror. 


A NEW VOLUME. 

With the present number of Ballou's Dollar 
Magazine we commence the eleventh volume of 
the work, and the sixth year of its issue. It is 
not a cause of surprise to any one that it has at- 
tained to so large a circulation when its origin- 
ality and general excellence, and its wonderful 
cheapness are considered. No work has ever 
been attempted in America at so low a rate, and 
it even rivals in price the famous Penny Maga- 
zine once published in London. We shall 
steadily continue our efforts to make it more and 
more valuable, and in every way worthy of all 
the good things said of it, and the extensive cir- 
culation it enjoys in every State of the Union. 
Remember that one dollar sent to our address 
will secure the work for a whole year, or five 
dollars will pay for six subscriptions for a year. 


Postace Stamps Great Britarn.—The 
annual demand of penny postage stamps in 
Great Britain is little short of 500,000,000. 
Supposing the year to’ contain 300 working 
days, it would give for every working day about 
1,600,000 stamps to be manufactured. No very 
impossible task, however, when we remember the 
small size of the stamp, and the number that 
might be printed by a single stroke of the press, 
or one revolution of a cylinder machine. — 


IpLengss HARD Worx.—The retired butcher 
in the neighborhood of Whitby must have found 
idleness hard work, when he gave notice that he 
should kill a lamb every Thursday, just by way 
of amusement. 


Question anp Answer.—What is the dif- 
ference between a crockery dealer and a cabinet 
maker? One sells tea-sets and the other settees. 


Homer.—The sweetest type of heaven is home ; 
may, heaven itself is the home for whose acquisi- 
tion we are to strive the most strongly. 


A crave Joxe.—“ There's a Ketch 
to alegal joke,” eaid the culprit to the hangman. 


“The Welcome Guest.” 


On the first of January we shall commence 
the publication of a choice and elegant weekly 
journal thus entitled, which it is our purpose to 
make the gem of the literary press. It will be 
issued, of the mammoth size and in that favorite 
form the folio, upon fine paper, and new type 
cast expressly for its columns. Jt will be in every 
particular entirely distinct from Ballou’s Dollar 
Magazine, and the two will be sent to any person 
together for $2 50 a whole year. We have long 
been engaged in perfecting this enterprise, and 
after nearly twenty years’ experience in the news- 
paper business, we command unequalled facili- 
ties and ample means for the purpose. The 
Welcome Guest will be entirely unlike all its co- 
temporaries, and will follow the lead of no other 
paper published, striking out and maintaining for 
itself an entirely original path. We hope every 
reader of our Magazine will send us his or her 
subscription for the year 1860, for the new 
journal, as we are resolved it shall become the 
most popular weekly in the country. Terms 
$2 00 a year. Four cents per copy. 

O0S> Any persons who have already renewed 
their subscriptions for the Magazine, can enclose 
us one dollar and a half (the half dollar in post- 
age stamps, if most convenient), and state at the 
same time that they are on our Magazine sub- 
scription list, and The Welcome Guest shall be 
sent them a whole year at that price. 


Marrimon1at.—We have heard of several 
novel resorts to “raise the wind” for Cali- 
fornia, but the last expedient is that of a young 
gentleman in Boston, who advertises for a wife, 
who is willing to invest a sum of money suffi-. 
cient to enable him to reach the gold regions ! 


TALKATIVENESS.—A talker is 
like a greedy eater at a boarding-house table, 
keeping to himself an entire dish of which every 
one present would like to have partaken. 


So rf 18.—A dollar ten years ago was worth 
as much as a dollar and eighty cents is to-day. 
So, after all, the increase of gold doesn’t really 
make the world any richer, it seems. 
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The return of the steamer Fox to England 
affords all the melancholy relief that can be de- 
rived from the certainty of Sir John Franklin’s 
fate. The sad widow who for so many long 
years lias sought for the evidences of his death, 
or indulged at intervals in the hope that the hero 
whose name she bore was yet numbered among 
the living, has now incontestible proof that he 
died eleven years since—died surrounded by 
noble companions, who, at longer or shorter in- 
tervals, followed him to the better world. The 
iey north has claimed its glorious dead. And 
now, is it not time to say that henceforth no more 
gallant adventurers shall be sent forth to perish 
in those gloomy regions of darkness and horror, 
and perpetual frost, that has already claimed so 
many victims? The London Times decides this 
question in the affirmative, taking precisely the 
ground and employing the arguments which we 
used in an article written for this journal two 
years ago. 

There are forces in nature which are stronger 
than the might of man. There are lines drawn 
around the globe we inhabit of which it is writ- 
ten, “thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 
There are regions where Nature brooks no hu- 
man companionship. Of the mysteries of those 
far northern climes that gird the Arctic pole, we 
have learned quite enough. The record of the 
expeditions sent forth from England and this 
country to make polar discoveries are ample 
enough and sad enough to satisfy all but a morbid 
curiosity, and when we weigh the cost of such 
voyages in treasure and life, we muay come to the 
conclusion that it is even criminal to swell them 
by renewed sacrifices. For be it remembered that 
those who go forth on such wanderings must 
necessarily be among the best and bravest mem- 
bers of society, and that the energies thus wasted, 
if secured at home, would inevitably prove val- 
uable and effective. No word or aid of ours will 
ever be exerted in favor of another polar expe- 
be closed. 


+ 


Atarurnc Srrenora.—We have just heard 
of a Kentuckian whose amazing strength has 
been attended with very fatal consequences. He 
was eating a slice of bread, when the knife 
slipped and cut him in halves, and two men 
behind him. 


A xxow1ne BacneLor.—“A fine gold lady’s 
breast-pin” is advertised as lost. A bachelor 
makes the inquiry if she is a single “gold 
lady,” and is willing to be changed. 


A HORTICULTUBAL ANECDOTE. 

When Sir Francis Carew had rebuilt his 
mansion house at Beddington in Surry, he 
planted the garden with choice fruit-trees. There 
he was twice visited by Queen Elizabeth; and 
Sir Hugh Piatt, in his "Gardens of Eden, tells a 
curious anecdote relating to one of these visits: 
“T conclude,” says he, “ with a conceit of that 
delicate knight, Sir Francis Carew, who, for his 
better accomplishment of his royal entertain- 
ment of our late Queen Elizabeth, led her maj- 
esty to a cherry tree, whose fruit he had of pur- 
pose kept back from ripening at least one month 
after all cherries had taken their farewell of Eng- 
land. This secret he performed by straining a 
tent, or cover of canvass, over the whole tree, 
and wetting it now and then with a scoop, as the 
heat of the weather required ; and so by with- 
holding the sunbeams from reflecting upon the 
berries; they grew both great, and were very long 
before they had gotten their perfect cherry color ; 
and when he was assured of her majesty’s com- 
ing, he removed the tent, and a few sunny days 
brought them to their maturity.” 


Lrrezst Orera House in THE 
—They are erecting at Rio de Janeiro an opera 
house which surpasses the celebrated theatres of 
the lyric drama at Milan and Naples, and is four 
times the size of the Royal Italian Opera House, 
Covent Garden, London. The government in 
Brazil sustains the opera. The emperor, who 
takes the lead in the literary and scientific matters 
of the empire, is a great lover of music. Thé suc- 
cessful plan for this temple of the Muses brought 
Messrs. Green and Deville, of London, about 
$16,000. 


Paraetic.—A Connecticut tombstone has this 
inscription : “ Sacred to the memory of Jonathan 
Thompson, a pious Christian, and an affectionate 
husband. His disconsolate widow continues to 
carry on business at the same place as before 
the bereavemept.” 


Heavy Divipenp.—A gentleman in Alloa 
received a letter, which had the following item : 
“Edinburgh, Aug. 25, 1859.—Dear Sir,—En- 
closed I send you four postage stamps, being 
your second and final dividend on the sequestrated 
estate of ——,late of Waterloo Place,Edinburgh.” 


On THE Anoon—The Russian government. 


are about establishing a cotton factory on the 
Amoor River. 


Lieut Tax.—In Georgia, the tax is only 
two-thirds of @ mill on the dollar—light enough ! 


‘THE PHILOSOPHY OF LABOR. 

In reading the record of such a' life as Hum- 
boldt’s, the unthinking reader is apt to consider 
it a marvel that a man who performed such a 
multiplicity of labors should have attained such 
length of years. But he unconsciously suggests 
the very secret of his long life. It is the variety 
and many-sidedness of continual labor that ren- 
ders it endurable and even salutary. You may 
say that Humboldt made science alone his pur- 
suit. True, but science is a comprehensive 
term, and includes a vast amount of contrasted 
details, affording that variety which is not the 
spice, but the very bread of life. It is not labor 
that wears us out, but monotonous, unvaried 
labor, or total inaction. The man who has 
nothing to do, is the most pitiable of mortals ; 
and next to him, in the scale of suffering, is the 
man whose life is passed in one unchanging 
branch of labor. 

The agriculturist will tell you that a system of 
rotation of crops is better for the land than an 
alternation of culture and fallow. The same 
piece of ground which has ceased to yield good 
crops of corn, or potatoes, or wheat, will yield an 
abundant harvest of grass, or turnips or cab- 
bages. So with the human frame ; activity is 
sometimes more refreshing than repose. A brisk 
walk after a long ride on horseback is much bet- 
ter than a nap on a sofa. And so with the mind. 
An active mind had far better seck refreshment 
in a change of employment, than in intervals of 
idleness. The man who passes from mathe- 
matics to music, and from politics to painting, 
finds himself in a much better condition than he 
who, wearied in a favorite pursuit, attempts to 
recruit by doing nothing, for if he take the latter 
course the perplexities of his habitual employ- 
ment will project their shadows into his attempted 
leisure. 

There is a popular prejudice against a “ Jack 
of All Trades,” and these same “‘Jacks of All 
Trades” have made such a brilliant figure in 
history, that if we but briefly sketched them we 
should fill a volume, not a column of a paper. 
Look at Rubens, who ranks in the annals of his 
country not only as a painter but a diplomatist ; 
look at Leonardo da Vinci, a man of universal 
ability in science and art, excelling in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engineering and mechan- 
ics ; in botany, anatomy, mathematics and astron- 
omy ; distinguished also as a poet and musician. 
“Unpublished MSS. by Leonardo,” says Mr. 
Hallam, “ contain discoveries and anticipations 
of discoveries within the compass of a few pages, 
that strike us with something like the awe of su- 
pernatural knowledge.” , The name of our 
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countryman, “Morse, ‘will go“ down to posterity 
indissolably linked with the electric telegraph, 
but few will remember that he was also a pro- 


disguise. By varying its application we can 
render it agreeable. Every man should have 
one leading pursuit, but the occasional cultiva- 
tion of other trains of ideas will infallibly give 
vigor to his mind, and refreshment to his spirit. 


is an imitative 
as well as a creative art; an original thinker is 
one who portrays the works of the great Author 
of the universe—the compiler, one who ingeni- 
ously adapts or re-arranges the thoughts and 
illustrations of others ; both in their d.gree may 
be said to exhibit creative power. Pseudo- 
authors are counterfeits—and belong not to the 
true and honorable craft, and should be dealt 
with according to the laws of felony. 


Duration or Lirz.—In spite of the con- 
stant croaking about physical degeneracy, it ap- 
pears from the reports of the life insurance 
companies of Great Britain, that the average 
duration of human life is constantly on the in- 
crease. And with our modern appliances, how 
much more we live in a day than our grandsires 
did! 


Worra one residing 
within fifty miles of Boston, can hand his mag- 
azines, sheet music, or newspapers, to the ex- 
press, tied up with the directions, and addressed 
to our office, 22 Winter Street, and they will be 
bound up strong and handsome, -at a trifling 
charge, and returned in one week. 


Monsrnous Bivatves.—Some of the oys- 
ters from the newly-discovered bed on the coast 
of Connecticut, are said to be as large as garden 


spades. “A dozen on the shell” would make a 
supper for a small man with a moderate appetite. 


Execant Sentimentr.— The annexed is a 
choice extract from an album kept at the Niagara 
Hotel : “ Next to the bliss of seeing Sarah, is 
that of seeing Niagara.” 


Aw Farmer.—Louis Napoleon is 
an extensive farmer, and owns 50,000 acres of 
land, divided into twenty-six farms. 


di fessional artist, a distinguished painter. Mr. 
 § | Ball, one of our fellow-citizens, is an excellent 
1 instrumental musician, vocalist, paintér and 
_ sculptor. He might make either of the arts he 
¥ has mastered a speciality. 
t Labor, properly understood, is a blessing in 
| 
| > 
4 
| 
q 
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A GEM OF THE PUREST WATER. 

One of the large capitalists of Paris, Mr. 
W—, is the enviable possessor of one of the 
handsomest wives in that capital of grace and 
elegance. Every one is well pleased to be com- 
pared to her in any way. Proud of calling her 
wife, Monsieur W—— spared no expense to 
richly adorn his idol. His pride was to see her 
eclipse all others in dress and beauty. Those 
who know the various means of expending large 
sums on dress, especially in Paris, may form 
some idea of what the cost was to Monsieur 
W——’s purse to have a wife a leader of fashion. 
Though large the allowance he made her, fre- 
quently she was obliged again and again to have 
recourse to his generosity to pay her debts ; but 
then point lace,ghoniton, sable, all were so 
dreadfully expensive. Could he reasonably re- 
fuse, when it gave him the honor of being the 
husband of such a beautiful creature, the envy 
of all? 

Very lately, at a grand soirée in the Faubourg 
du Roule, Monsieur W—— and his wife were 
among the guests, and the entrance of the latter, 
as usual, was a complete triumph. But whilst 
every one was in ecstacies about the beauty of 
her dress, ornamented with rich lace, one of the 
flounces, thanks to her crinoline, eaught in the 
gilding of a console ornament, and a portion re- 
mained suspended as the lady swept past. Two 
or three of the envious and curious seized upon 
the precious morsel to admire the fineness of the 
texture on closer inspection ; but imagine their 
amazement on discovering that the lace was only 
’ imitation. It was truly delightful to find such a 
hole in the garment of a beauty a la mode. 

Not a little astonished, next morning, was 
Monsieur W——, on the receipt of an anony- 

letter enclosing the piece of lace, and say- 

» “ Do you know, monsieur, that itis a breach 
of confidence to pass off imitation lace for real ? 
Who now will assure us that madame’s diamonds 
are not false likewise ?” 

“ Imitation ! imitation !’”’ exclaimed the indig- 
nant man of money; “ it’sonly envy which says 
so.” And under the influence of the perfidious 
billet, he rushed off to his wife’s apartment, and 
laid the missive on her lap, loudly exclaiming 
against the calumny. 

“No, my dear,” she calmly said, “ there is no 
calumny, only a little evil speaking, for all these 
suppositions are perfectly just.” 


“What ‘will that signify, when you are well 
aware of the contrary ?” 

‘But what has become of all the money I 
have given you ?” 

“That is my secret, monsicur,” she replied, 
“ which I will tell you if you demand it of me.” 

“I do, madam,” wasthe angry retort; ‘I in- 
diet towing dissipated my 


money. 

“ Here, then, is the register of my expenses,” 
she answered, offering him an open book ; “I 
was just making it up when you entered.” 

‘We leave our readers te guess the amazement 
of the husband, when, instead of extravagance 
and foolish squandering, he read an account of 
sums spent in wooden and other shoes, flannels, 
bread, and clothing of every description, for the 
assistance of the poor. In this consisted all the 
seeming extravagance. 

We must do Monsieur W—— the justice to 
say that from that moment the false diamonds 
and imitation lace of his wife seemed to adorn 
her far more than gems of the purest water 
would have done, or lace of the most costly 
texture and make. 

Fixepyess or Purrossz.—No human being 
who habitually halts between two opinions, who 
cannot decide promptly, and, having decided, act 
as if there were no such word as fail, can ever be 
great. Cmsar would never have crossed the Ru- 
bicon, nor Washington the Delaware, had they 
not fixed their stern gaze on objects far beyond 
the perils at their feet. 


A sensiBLe Man.—-Bautru presented a poet 
to M. de Hemery, seying, “Sir, I present to 
you an individual who will give you immortality ; 
but you must meanwhile, give him something to 
live upon!” 

Preasure.—All fits of pleasure are balanced 
by an equal degree of pain or languor, ’tis 


like spending this year part of the next year’s 
revenue. 


Powver Rover.—It is noticeable that 
ladies who use much powder are constantly 
blowing up their domestics, and ladies who 
rouge are seldom well-read. 


salk 
are in the greatest mental darkness. Frogs cease 
their croaking when light is brought to the 
water. 


Covgace.—There sre some men who will 
walk up to the cannon’s mouth, and some women 
who walk up to a lover’s without shrinking. 
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What,” he exclaimed in amazement, “oven 
the diamonds ?” 
“ Yes, my love.” 
“Why, ‘tis infamous!” he cried. “ People 
will think I am ruined.” 


THE SMOKER’S CANCER. 
Do our young friends, who use tobacco so 
freely, know that they run # fearful risk of in- 


which puzzles the best medical skill of our hos- 
pitals. Several fearful cases, which have proved 
fatal, have occurred in New York, and some are 
now under treatment in Boston. In Paris, the 
press teems with the subject, and descriptions of 
the most revolting details. Cancer in the mouth 
_ M. Bouisson declares to have grown so frequent 
from the use of tobacco, that it now forms one of 
the most dreadful diseases in the hospitals; and 
at Montpelier, where M. Bouisson resides, the 
operation of its extraction forms the principal 
practice of the surgeons there. In three years 
this gentleman himself has performed sixty eight 
operations for cancer of the lips, caused by 
tobacco! Youth, middle age, and especially the 
poor, all are the victims, and several cases of 
women are also mentioned. M. Bouisson is 
especially eloquent upon the horrors of the dis- 
ease, and advises the physicians everywhere to 
make a regular crusade against this poisonous 
agent, more destructive than many of the more 
decried vices of the day. It is a bad and ex- 
pensive habit, and we pray our young friends, 
especially, to avoid it. The money expended 
for cigars by many of our young men, if placed 
at interest, would make for them small fortunes 
in their old age; but above all, health, and even 
life itself, would be preserved by abstinence from 
this indulgence. 


American Lazzanon1.—There is in the 
county infirmary at Columbus, Ohio, a woman 
of 89 years, called the “last of the Mohicans,” 
because she is the last of a family of twenty- 
four, equally celebrated for their longevity and 
laziness, nearly all of whom have lived and died 
in various poor-houses in Ohio. 


Cost or an Error.—A clergyman in Erie 
county, Pa., recently married a young man who 
was under age, of which the minister was ignorant. 
The father of the young man compelled his rev- 
erence to ppy $35, on pain of prosecation. 


Waar t—They lately gave a ball, in a 
town in New Hampshire, the proceeds of which 
was announced to be appropriated to the pur- 
chase of a hearse for town use! 


San Francisco.—The valuation of real 
estate in San Francisco, for the present year, 
exceeds seventeen millions of dollars ! 
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THE IRON CROWN. 

Our readers are aware that the famous iron 
crown of Lombardy was removed by the Aus- 
trians from Monza, and that its restoration is 
now claimed by the French government. A few 
years after the coronation of Conrad, the kings 
of Italy were crowned at Monza, the arch-priest 
of the cathedral of that city officiating. The 
crown is of solid gold, set with jewels, and sur- 
rounded by a band of iron; and it is this band, 
said to be forged from nails of the true cross, 
which gives its title to the circlet of royalty. 
The iron crown is therefore not only a treasure, 
but an historical monument, an emblem of the 
true royalty of Italy. Emperors who claimed 
the additional sovereignty of Italy came to Milan 
expressly to be crowned, and jt was the token 
that their election had been approved by the 
Milanese, when they received the crown at 
Monza. The crown was always kept in the 
treasure-house of the cathedral of Monza, and 
Ezzelino himself did not venture to touch it. It 
was reserved for Austria to constrain the guar- 
dians of this crown by force to give it up, that it 
might be removed to Vienna. It remains to be 
seen whether Austria will succeed in retaining a 
sacred property of Lombardy, and the symbol 
of Italian royalty. 

A Bap Biiu.—It is said that a hard customer 
in Wisconsin, named W. S. Bill, is the husband 
of twelve living wives! If they should all 
seize hold of him at once, and tear him into a 
dozen pieces, he would be a mighty difficult Bill 
to collect. 


VERY COMFORTABLE.—Another piece of old 
household furniture has been bought in New 
York for a trifle, and when the new owner 
home, he found it to containa small fortune 
bank bills. 


Spreciz.—If more silver mines be not discov- 
ered, the relative value between gold and silver 
will ere long be entirely changed. Funny, 


isn’t it? 


Discovery.—Dr. Livingston, the African ex- 
plorer, has lately discovered an immense lake in 
the interior of that uncivilized country. 


> 


Buitpine 1x Wasuineron.—Five hundred 
new dwellings have been erected in Washington 
during the past year. 


A perpetvat bass drummer is 
continually striking for wages. 
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mania, which now prevails to so remarkable an 
extent, is developing numerous cases of cancer, 
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GYMNASTICS. 

Our people seem at last to be fully aroused to 
the importance of regular and systematic mus- 
cular exercise, so long a part of the educational 

of the old world. We allude to the sub- 
ject now—in the first place, because we are en- 


tering upon the season when athletic exercises | 


are most necessary and most agreeable; and, 
secondly, because there will soon be two gym- 
nasia in full blast in this city. Thirty years ago 
there was a spasmodic enthusiasm for gymnastics, 
started by some educated Germans, the lamented 
Dr. Follen taking the lead, but it turned out to 
be only a “ Boston notion.” While it lasted, the 
fever was universal, All professions and classes 
were represented in it. Doctors of divinity 
climbed masts, and doctors of medicine swung 
dumb-bells. We ourself, then a school-boy of 
tender years, had the honor of pulling at the 
weights by the side of Dr. Beecher. Being an 
innovation, the system, of course, was severely 
ridiculed. D.C. Johnston published a carica- 
tare of it, which was full of amusing hits. All 
sorts of accidents were represented as occurring, 
and a corps of surgeons were hard at work ampu- 
tating limbs and performing various other oper- 
ations more improving to science than agreeable 
to sufferers. Gymnastics were never before, and 
have never since been, attempted on so grand a 
scale in Boston; but the enthusiasm died out, 
though the ice was broken and a way made for 
the revival of the spirit of the thing at some 
future time. 

The prejudice against gymnastic exercises 
has long since passed away. Once they were 
thought fitting only for prize-fighters and circus- 
riders. Now it is not thought derogatory to the 
_ student or professional man to have a bloom on 
his cheek, and a well-developed muscular sys- 
tem. We are even willing to allow a little 
strength and health to the fairer and better por- 
tion of humanity. We are not shocked to see a 
young lady skating; we think she is no less an 
angel because she happens to swim on shore, 
when upset from a sailing-boat, instead of owing 
her life to a swindler and being compelled to 
marry him by the laws of gratitude; and we do 
not drop her acquaintance because she is able to 
walk ten miles before dinner, as the English girls 
do. Once upon atime the literary man who had 
a fresh color, and used no spectacles, was consid- 
ered an unmitigated humbug ; now we graciously 
permit him to enjoy a healthy mind in a sound 
body, and do not necessarily associate diplomas 


man, on whom the hopes of the future rest, that 
we shall think none the worse of him, if he learns 
to swing a pair of hundred-pound dumb-bells, 
like Dr. Windship ; that we have no objection to 
his being a proficient in the broad and small 
sword and single stick exercises; and that we 
shall not cross him out of our books even if he 
learns how to thrash a bully scientifically upon 
occasion. Provided Young America lives dis- 
creetly, and virtaously attends to his books and 
cultivates the amenities of private life, he has 
our. full permission to develop his muscles by 
every manly exercise known to our heroic Saxon 
race. 


LAFFDAY-—-A LADY. 

The word lady is an abbreviation of the Saxon 
Laffday, which signifies Breadgiver. The mis- 
tress of a manor, ata time wheu affluent fam- 
ilies resided constantly at their country man- 
sions, was accustomed, once a week or oftener, 
to distribute among the poor a certain quantity 
of bread. She bestowed the boon with her own 
hands, and made the hearts of the needy glad by 
the soft words and gentle amenities which accom- 
panied her benevolence. The widow and the 
orphan “rose up and called her blessed ”’—the 
destitute and the afflicted recounted her praises 
—all classes of the poor embalmed her in their 
affections as the Laffday—the giver of bread and 
the dispenser of comfort—a sort of ministering 
angel in a world of sorrow. 


INCOMPREBENSIBLE.—Corny and Patrick the 
mason were looking at a well-made wall on 
Washington Street, near the Roxbury line, when 
the latter, admiring the workmanship, ejaculated, 
“ Faith, an’ that wall wasn’t laid in this country.” 
“How could that be?’ was the inquiry. “I 
mean,” he rejoined, “that the man who built 
and laid that same wall was never in this coun- 
try, for such work is only done in the ould 
country.” 


Way 18 17 How is it that, if a number of 
gentlemen are sitting together, talking sensibly 
upon some sensible subject, and a lady enters, 
they mostly commence talking foolishly, and 
keep it up until she makes her exit ¢ 


Worps or Truta.—Women grown bad are" 
worse than men; because the corruption of the 
best turns to the worst. 


Inp1an Bartie.—A battle hag taken place 
between a body of Californians and the Pitt 
Indians. Sixty of the latter were killed. 
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and dyspepsia. > 
Therefore, we boldly bid “Young America” 
“go in and win.” We tell that young gentle. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


fi tli 
Hoops and widely extended skirts are going 
out of fashion in Paris, 
In the port of Liverpool alone, more than 1000 
officers are employed. 


Mr. James Sheridan Knowles, the dramatic 
i Ireland with great 


author, is preaching in 
success. 


The telegraph cable between Malta and 
Sicily has been successfully laid, and business 
commenced upon it. 

A new serial ication is soon to be com- 
menced in London, under the name of Every- 
body’s Journal. : 

Professor Mason computes that about 3000 
novels have been produced in Great Britain since 
the publication of Waverley. 

The members of the criminal classes at 
large in Great Britain have been estimated to 
amount to 135,000, living by the plunder and the 
vices of the community. 

The Prince of Wales is coe brought up in 
the’'way he should go. Heis made to attend all 
sorts of lectures. His education will not be 
complete until he visits the United States, 


Dr. Kotschy, a is 
engaged in making explorations in parts of Asia 

inor not hitherte reached, or which has been 
overlooked by travellers. 

As a proof that the Persian government is in- 
clined to introduce the improvements of European 
civilization, it may be remarked that workmen 
have begun to pave the streets of Teheran. 

The Bishop of Oxford obtained a charter for 
what is now known as the Amicable Life Assur- 
ance Society, founded in 1706, and justly claim- 
ing to be the oldest existing institution of the 
kind. 


A young New Yorker “ broke the bank ” three 
times at Baden-Baden this season—once for 
26,000 francs, a second time for 45,000, and a 
third time for—not stated what. The bank 
“ breaks ” at whatever sum it pleases. 

The Austrian expedition, which has been ab- 
sent a long time in circumnavigating the globe, 
has returned in safety to Trieste, with a large 
scientific collection. The government, it is said, 
will shortly publish the results of this expedition. 

The Russian government has just commenced 
a railroad to connect Kiev to Odessa. It will 
take fifteen to build it, and will involve 
more difficulties and a heavier outlay than would 
a road from St. Louis to San Francisco. 

The photographic process has been lately em- 

take copies of the inaccessible iaiberip> 
tions on the rocks near Mount Sinai, which ex- 
tend for miles. As these photographs admit of 
indefinite expansion under the , these 
inscriptions will now be read. 

A worthy to the 
is to be made by the German residents at Oon- 
stantinople. They are to erect a monument, and 
to establish. in connection with it a museum, 
library and, room for the benefit of his 
countrymen now, and may hereafter live 
there. 


memory of Humboldt’ 


The British conviet-bankers, Sir John Dean 
Paul and Strahan, will shortly be released. 

Lady Franklin has t all her fortune in 
Arctic researches. She is in the south of France, 
in ill health. 


An interesting disco has recently been 
made in Florence, of se drawings man- 
uscripts by Michael Angelo. 

The friends of the late Professor Nichol pro- 
pose to erect a memorial window to his memory 
in 'the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. 

The following he 
smith’s shop in Essex: “‘No Horses Shod on 
Sunday except Sickness and Death.” 

Omnibuses, the first seen in S have begun 
torun at Beyrout. Crowds ame stood 
gazing at them for hours with wonder and 
admiration. 


The Prince of Wales, accompanied the 
colonial , and other distingui per- 
sons, will visit in the end of May or the 
beginning of June next. 

Steps are being taken to promote the erection 
of a suitable monument to the mem of the 
late Sir John Franklin, in Spilsby, that his 
native town. 

In 1858, London alone received imports to the 
aggre amount o} imports Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Oliver Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield” 
has been translated into Armenian by T. C. 
Averoom, Esq., a distinguished Armenian scholar 
and an established merchant in Calcntta, 

In Liverpool, England, there is a missionary 
to the hack drivers, and his work during the poe 
seven years has been very satisfactory. The 
© —, recently presented him with a 
watch. 


The prices of the necessaries of life are now 
extremely high at Venice, and consequently the 
lower classes are gloomy and discontented. The 

classes and no are more disaffected 
than ever. 

During the last eighteen years, twent ht 
additional bishoprics have been founded Tae 
colonies and dependencies of the British Crown 
—a number of new Sees exactl ual to the 
total namber of English and Welsh ioceses. 


Colonel Wildman, who purchased Byron’s 
Nottingham property and expended $600,000 on 
Newstead Abbey, besides the purchase money, 
recently died. He is as immortal as Childe 
Harold himself. 

The copper coinage of England is to be re- 
placed by coinage in teense oF ® more conveni- 
ent size. The weight of the copper at present 
in Chane je S100 font, and the profit 
on calling in and recoinin t uan 
would to £92,000." 

The North China Herald says: “Opium is 
becoming the winter crop of several of the Chi- 
nese provinces, where the country produce is fast 
caperoeding the Turkey and the igferior classes 
of the Malya drug. It is largely used for inter- 
mixture with the dearer Patub and Malya. The 
juice has an acrid taste. In eultivation the 
Chinese look more to quantity than quality.” 
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Record of the Cimes. 


One'of the courts of Ohio has decided that a rail- 

road ‘has no right to mortgage its road franchise. 

The Vermont House of Representatives has ap- 
$200 for a statue of Ethan Allen. 

A Dashaway Association, similar to those in 
California, has been formed in New York, with 
Orville Gardner as president. 

The Cherokee Indians are getting civilized. 
They have a debt—small, to be sure—but so 
large that they cannot pay the interest of it. 
Siar of Mata) Have boon to. man, 

ita) have to mean, 
“IT Owe Some Money.” 

Six hundred and fifty-seven mules were sold 
at public sale in Paris, Kentucky, lately, for the 
aggregate of $63,495 20. 

What is ina name? One of the candidates 
for county officers in La Salle county, Illinois, is 
Wait, and another Waitmore. 

With four weights, viz., 1 Ib., 3 lbs., 9 Ibs. 
and 27 Ibs., an number of pounds, from 1 to 
40 may be weighed. 

The first book published on the subject of 
genedlogy was Kelton’s Chronycle, printed in 

547, with a genealogy of Edward VI. 

New York can whip the world in dry goods 
« .” One going up on Broadway will 
have one enormous window of plate glass seventy 
feet in width. 

The Masons of San Francisco have purchased 
alot on the corner of Montgomery and Post 
Streets for $92,000, and will erect a building 
worth $100,000 on it. 

In digging a well in Bureau county, Illinois, 
recently, 4¥ of gas was strack which burned 
with a flame fifteen feet above the surface of the 


An exchange paper says: “The best safety- 
valve to a boiler is a sober —. Congress 
may legislate till doomsday, as long as the 
officers carry too much steam, the boats will 
follow their example.” 


was, as is well known, an immense tea- 
; but in Philadelphia there is a 
burly doctor, as he 
twenty-one good sized cups of 
sitting ! 


to John te of 912000. 


A married lady in Loudon county, Va., is said 
to weigh five hundred and fifty-three pounds. 

More than two millions and a half of dead 
letters are collected in Washington every year. 
The celebrated gers “The Duel after the 
Masquerade,” has sold to a gentleman who 
resides in Chicago for $2000. 

Mr. Potter, a Hartford school teacher, has — 
been fined $10 and costs for punishing a pupil in 
a violent manner. Mr. Potter appealed. 

Innocence and beauty, twin sisters by birth, 
and inseparable through life. If innocence dies, 
beauty fades away also. 

The cheapest pleasures within the reach of all 
are the most enjoyable ; but what is more costly 
in the end than sin ¢ 


bottle daylight and ik for’ 
ylight un it 
operations in obscure places. . 

The vitality of is destroyed by being 
transported on a railroad, and it is no sort of use 
to put such under hens, expecting them to pro- 
duce chickens. 

According to the old mythology, Neptune, the 
sea god, created the horse, and was the patron 
of horse races. This probably accounts for the 
fact that people who patronize the race-course so 
frequently get “ half seas over.” 

A discovery of great importance has just been 
made by the State geologist in Texas. It is no 
less than the discov vast bodies of iron ore, 
as well as tertiary coal or lignite, beds of lime- 
pipe clay, fire rock and 
n region o immedi south 

y 

There is said to exist a confederation of out 
laws, whose headquarters are in New York, who 
came originally from Poland and Germany, and 
extended their travels to all ions of the 
daytime operate as 
shoplifters and ht as 
pockets, by nig 


A German paper in New York made a curi- 
ous arrangement of its advertisements the other 
day. At the head of a colamn were the cards 


Some highly interesting discoveries have been 
made at Port Jamaica of 


Could portion of the enormous 
treasure buried there be discovered, it would be 
a windfall to the island. : 


| 
ground. | 
edn late George Brown, of Baltimore, left . 
hands of his widow $400,000 for objects o A reformed opium eater writes to the Roches- 
benevolence, of which sam Mrs. Brown has ap- ter Democrat, that he commenced eating at the 
ee Princeton Theological | age of twenty-four, and continued it till four 
He will be on his next 
Francisco shoot- | birthday. During part o time he took 
ing of a boy at the Eoliegiate School, Oakland, eighty grains a day. He thinks there are thirty 
says: “It is stated that the use of fire-arms is | opium eaters in the village where he resides. 
hot permitted of 
Young Carter this liberty.” ; 
Dr. Jobnson, the great “ Leviathan of liter- | of a number of doctors, followed by the an- 
ature,” nouncement of several drug stores, the whole 
drinker brought up by a lot of undertakers’ cards, with 
. who be a picture of a coffin attached to each. 
known 
In the course of a lecture in London, Mr. | divers, in the harbor of that ancient town, of re- 
Snow, formerly second in command of the dis- | mains of the submerged city, which was over- 
covery ship, Prince Albert, stated that there had : 
been no less than ninety expeditions fitted out to 
search for Sir Johm: Franklin, at a cost of 
£830,000. 
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Merry- Making. 


a dandy like a venison steak Be- 
cause he’s a bit of a buck. 

The editor of a New York j , calls 
another editor “ a dilapidated eld Zouave.” 

Panch says the only way to keep food on a 
weak is to bolt 

A of public dinners complains of 
quantity of dry toast. 


“Caught in her own net,” as the man said 


ie modern days people are nconstomed to earn 
their living, but in former times it was usual for 
them to urn their dead. 


“No, indeed, wife, but everybody knows I am 
awfully shrewed 

A boy was money arrested for theft. His 

guilty for bat but said, in extenua- 
James is a good boy, but he will steal.” 

Why i is the common chord in music like a por- 
tion of the Mediterranean? Because it’s the 
G and C (Aigean Sea). 

Adi ting ished statesman of Central America, 

ed coun’ getting on, 


bands, why are they put through the bridle 
ceremony 

A sentimental intends to petition Con- 
gress for one the “channel of 
ation. 9p the of true 


priety, “ kiss-me-if-you-want-to.” 

vies bis wie , said to him as he was 

his chaise, drive ont kil 

wont you” “Yes, certainly,” replied the 


spoken of in the pa- 


The last curiosity spok 
that at caine off dog's tal when 


Hom pub on what he 


ONThere is one advantage in 
you are never attacked with low spirits or apo- 
plexy. The moment a man can worry, he ceases 
to be a fool. 

“I say, John, where did you get that loafer’s 
hat?” “Please yer honor,” said John, “ it’s an 
old one of yours that missis gave me yesterday, 
when you were to town.” 

President of a Western bank rashes up to his 
friend: “ Charley, change for 
a dollar? Disée the superintendent is in 
Soa specie’ in the vault to 
make a show 


MERRY MAKING. 


If “ 4 ” 

of wit,” what is the 
The dress of a frivolous coquette, however 

a locomotive, draws a train after her, scatters 
are given to a muse (amuse), and 

exercise for the health; but we have known 

(him in your net). orm 

the piano was her forte. 

the bough, and the other of the bow wow. 

to throw up fortifications. 

great prophet (profit) out of the water. 

“healthy, wise.” 


upper 
4 time fo al shins The time to leave is 
when a young lady you how the walking is. 
abundant, is next to nothing. 
A. fan woman, seve the Bow Kerk, Post, like 
the sparks and transports the mails. 
like children’s and Indulge 
fancy (infancy). 
Swinging is said by the doctors to be a good 
many a poor wretch come to his death by it. 
a fount When gon @ fish, when is it like 
A gentleman ha a@ musical sister, 
What is the difference between the bark of a 
tree and the bark of a * Qne is formed on 
When be that 
A New York milkman somewhat resembles 
the whale that swallowed Jonah, for he takes a 
R beef, f d, 
A farmer in Scotland, sowing a field of tur- 
nips, a a ri for the accommoda- 


tion of the public, we the label, “ You are 
requested to steal out of this spot.” 


adopted by ladies with a view of iri 
stronger sex, of 


“ Here’s Webster on a my said Mrs. 
Parti as she handed to Ike a new una- 
“ Study it contentively, and 

inflammation.” 

’s very pleasant to meet a suspicious-look- 
ing individual in a lonely road on a dark night, 
who carries a very thick stick, and wishes to 
know what time it &. 

It is a common saying of moralists that the 
lower order of animals have not the vices of 


“No; but I’ve. got the next thing to it.” 
A few years ago the ladies wore a kind of BP 
back-biters, the q tale- 
uadrupeds 

An eminent rider has undertaken, for a heavy 
wager, to ride the well-known horse Chestnut 
against the celebrated horse Radish. He will 
use the saddle of mutton and the spurs of neces- 

sity for the occasion. ; 
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